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F you Listen,” says Bacon, “to David’s Harpe, you shall 
heare as many Herselike Ayres as Carols; and the 
Pencill of the holy Ghost hath laboured more in de- 
scribing the Afflictions of Job then the Felicities of 
Salomon. Prosperity is not without many Feares and Dis- 
tastes; And Adversity is not without Comforts and 
Hopes.” The discussion and interpretation of economic 


conditions in the United States during the past three years 
has indeed been a curious chorus of “herselike ayres” and 
carols in which the gloomy prophecies of impending de- 
pression have mingled with the revelations of lasting pros- 
perity. It is true that, for want of other adequate excite- 
ment, we have lately shown a disturbingly psychopathic 
tendency to develop endless, untiring, and extreme enthu- 
siasms for anything or anybody that gives us a chance to 
parade and dump waste-paper baskets into the streets, but 
the hallelujahs that have until recently come from public 
officials, business men, and many economists concerning 
American prosperity, its permanence and perfection, 
would lead one to believe that as a nation we had never 
before had a square meal, but that henceforth, by virtue of 
some political Aladdin’s lamp or industrial abracadabra, 
we were destined to live in effortless ease. Our prosperity 
has suddenly become, by what standards of comparison no 
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one knows, the most “amazing” in history, the greatest in 
the world, the wonder of the age, an economic miracle, 
certain to endure, if not forever, at least so long as we do 
not venture upon any new legislation or administration. 

Equally affecting has been the antiphony of joyful 
gloom from the left, until lately a little subdued, but still 
as persistent as the Norns. Prosperity is here, if you like, 
murmur these statistical sibyls; but let us not say too much 
about it, for it is a tender plant, and unless we cross our 
fingers and knock on wood when we breathe its name it will 
wither overnight, and the retribution of our vainglory will 
promptly be visited upon us. For prosperity, they continue, 
is not given to men to enjoy, to cultivate, or to preserve, but 
only as a temptation to folly and extravagance, and as a 
brief interlude in the toil and trouble which is our natural 
lot. Whatever goes up must come down, and the higher 
it goes the farther it falls. Action and reaction are equal 
and opposite, as it was written in Genesis. Business is fore- 
doomed by natural law everlastingly to move in ineluctable 
rhythm, like the round of the seasons and the flood of the 
tides. The Business Cycle moves in mysterious ways its 
wonders to perform, but it never stops cycling. The only 
question is when the blowout will come—and that you 
never know and we never tell. 

The enthusiasms and superstitions that characterize the 
public attitude towards economic conditions and prospects 
are not peculiar to this country or period, but are to be 
found in a most extreme form in the United States to-day. 
It has been greatly intensified since the close of the war 
with the rapid proliferation of statistical “services,” and 
“expert” researches, bank reviews, newspaper and other 
literature on The Business Situation and Business Opinion. 
Sensibly speaking, there are no such things here or 
anywhere else. Outside of a few score business men who 
have the leisure and detachment to contemplate economic 
abstractions, and a few hundred specialists who are em- 
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ployed to try to find out something of what is going on in 
the vast, vague jungle of business life, the hundreds of 
thousands of men whose infinitely varied activities consti- 
tute the great undercurrent of trade never give a thought 
to The Business Situation—they have other things to 
worry about than the “economic miracles” of the present 
or the “inevitable reactions” of the future. They merely 
know, unmistakably, when their individual cash registers 
carol cheerily or give forth “herselike ayres,” and they 
never confuse the melodies. Most of what is written and 
said by or about business in general in the public press is the 
product of the labors of what Mr. Dooley has called 
“special writhers,” and of political or other publicity 
agencies. Day by day and year after year, the forests are 
laid waste and the presses roll out the columns of deadly 
clichés and empty phrases regarding the general trends, 
the upturns and downturns, the expansions and contrac- 
tions, the confidence and hesitation, the possibilities and 
unforeseen factors, the “‘ifs,” “ands,” and “buts,” of that 
vast abstraction, The Business Situation. And no one has 
ever discovered what, precisely, concretely, and candidly, 
these phrases refer to—if anything. 

The importance of this strange phenomenon of civilized 
society lies in its revelation of how empty at bottom is our 
understanding of what we call the economic system in 
which we live, and, above all, how primitive is our attitude 
towards it. Without a glimpse of this sort one cannot fully 
understand what is involved in the problem of making 
prosperity a normal and expected thing, instead of an 
economic miracle or a fatal portent of depression by divine 
displeasure as it has usually been and still is in the public 
eye. 

For all the rumble-bumble of professional jargon and 
statistical hocus-pocus which it affects to-day, the atti- 
tude of the business mind—and this extends into academic 
and official halls—towards the vicissitudes of business still 
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remains fundamentally like that of the primitive towards 
the unexplained natural phenomena which were his eco- 
nomic world. It is essentially animistic, anthropomorphic, 
dominated by ghost fears and by quasi-religious, moralistic 
superstitions. We Americans are supposed to be eminently 
rationalistic about economic affairs, however sentimental 
about other matters; but it appears as though it were pre- 
cisely here that we have gone in most deeply for voodooism 
and abandoned ourselves to a scientific fatalism that ex- 
ceeds anything of the kind the Orient has produced. The 
great bulk of little business men, and many of the rest, in- 
cluding now a large number of workers, who read or talk 
about current or prospective business conditions, live in a 
shadowy jungle of vague rumor, empty language, and 
superstitious fear: a fantastic wilderness in which they 
imagine monsters of monopoly, cannibals of competition, 
subtle serpents of insidious legislation, the political evil eye, 
sinister labor conspiracies, and Bolshevist enchantments— 
all of which, according to the signs of the zodiac, and the 
administration in Washington, determine the course of 
business. Much of the interpretation of business conditions 
and trends in the press to-day, therefore, is an old wives’ 
tale to frighten or delight the children, fortune-tellers’ 
tattle to beguile the gullible. The business magazine which 
till lately devoted a department to astrological forecasts of 
the market, was only a little more honest than the rest. 

If the economic cosmogony of the man in the street is 
thus made of demons, giants, spooks, and good fairies, we 
must remember that it is, after all, but a projection of him- 
self, his hopes and fears, his own ordinary business behavior 
in adjusting himself to an unknown and changing economic 
world. In the face of the profound sense of insecurity 
which the priceless freedom of our economic order exacts, 
it is inevitable that he should create for himself a world in 
which he can find comfort by blaming somebody or some- 
thing else for his troubles. 
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But this is not all. He demands something more in the 
way of reassurance and absolution—a comforting bosom of 
scientific ideas on which he can recline when times are 
hard, a cradle of theory in which he can rock his intelli- 
gence to sleep when he is tired of the incessant struggle; 
and this the economist and the professional business fore- 
caster have given him in the Business Cycle. In the older 
days when men used to accept the seven years of plenty and 
the seven of famine simply as the will of a jealous god, 
they were a little more modest about it and admitted that 
their sins or weaknesses sometimes had something to do 
with it. But to-day the Cycle is not only a dogma, it is the 
worst kind of dogma—a scientific dogma, with the force 
of impersonal natural law. Though the naive business man 
may be led by his business literature to think of the Cycle 
as a succession of good and bad times proceeding naturally 
from his mistakes or his excesses of optimism and pessi- 
mism, or from our human failings political and social, the 
pundits of the Cycle have seen in their hearts the revelation 
that the fluctuations of industry and trade are in some sort 
the rhythmic and periodic expression of ineluctable forces 
in the economic system, originating whether in the move- 
ments of Venus, crop conditions, the accumulation of capi- 
tal, or some other remote, inscrutable process. With the 
sufficient refinement of the statistical mysteries, wise busi- 
ness men admitted thereto may be able to adjust themselves 
to these waves rolling in “on the seashore of endless 
worlds,” but that is all, for the sea can never be stilled, as 
Canute fully demonstrated. Thus the pursuit as well as the 
preservation of prosperity becomes a process of running to 
cover in the storm or making hay while the sun shines. Its 
science consists in choosing your exit now so that you can 
beat your neighbor to the street in case of fire. 

When the economic infants whom our colleges are train- 
ing to become economic men are taught to talk of the 
phases of the Cycle as of the phases of the moon, it is little 
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wonder that we are so easily “staggered” by such economic 
miracles as the prosperity of the past few years and so 
easily prepared for the inevitable recession to come. In 
truth, we get little aid from our academic economic science 
in making adult-minded business men. In spite of, or 
perhaps by virtue of, the enormous growth of schools of 
business which have swallowed up the older departments 
of economics, this deep-rooted economic infantilism per- 
sists because of the current delusion regarding the na- 
ture and scope of economic science. We pretend that eco- 
nomics is an exact science, setting forth the laws governing 
the movements of business as the Euclidian geometry and 
the Newtonian physics used to set forth those of motion; 
and that economists are scientific experts who know how 
business is and should be run because they understand its 
“principles.” This, of course, is a polite fiction. Academic 
economic science has become an elaborate evasion of re- 
ality. The broad, rugged realism and humanity of the old 
political economists have disappeared in a smoke screen of 
dialectic qualification and statistical preciosity. Can you 
get to-day any plain answers to such pertinent and practical 
questions as why prices have fallen in this country since 
1925, what the relation of business prosperity to agricul- 
tural conditions has been in recent years, and whether the 
foreign debts will be paid, and how? 

As Sumner once pointed out, economics will long remain 
a kind of chiropractic because every man, however ready 
he is to send for the doctor when he is ill, never hesitates 
to be his own economist at all times. And not without 
reason, for economics deals with humans and their be- 
havior, and everyone knows not only a little about that, but 
usually much more than the expert. So far as it is a science 
at all, economics is only a relatively concrete portion arbi- 
trarily fenced off in the vast, little-explored field of social 
psychology. It deals with a special but by no means exclu- 
sive aspect of human behavior. Though an age with a pas- 
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sion for machinery may like to believe that human be- 
havior conforms to the laws of thermodynamics, even its 
economic aspects have become too obviously protean and 
creative to be caught any longer within the easy simplici- 
ties of the classical logic or the tenuous subtleties of the 
newer statistics. Business is an art, or, if you please, a gift, 
and every business—indeed our whole economic structure 
—is the product of human personality, not of mechanical 
forces. Like any other aspect of life, business is a creative, 
not a mechanical process. It never quite repeats itself; it 
is always just a little new; and while it would be too much 
to say that our economic destiny as individuals or as a nation 
lies altogether in our own hands, it is certainly true that we 
are creating it day by day. This much every successful 
business man knows instinctively, but few economists ever 
learn it. It is a point of view which in many other matters 
as well as economic affairs belongs to the future, when 
men’s infantile enthusiasms for number and quantity and 
mechanism shall have been somewhat tempered in the 
stream of life. 

All this does not mean in the least that we do not need 
careful and cogent measures of industry and trade. As will 
be seen, the development of such measures and their in- 
creasing use have certainly been an influential factor in the 
conditions of the past five years. We need ever more com- 
prehensive and accurate information of this kind, but it 
must be gathered, interpreted, and used in a far more realis- 
tic way than at present. This will require a further removal 
of legal obstacles and a change of public policy towards 
exchange of business information. Business needs specific, 
concrete, detailed information, not generalities. The idea 
that the collection and publication of the general informa- 
tion now sanctioned is all that is necessary clearly reflects 
in official circles the unrealistic attitude towards business 
of which I have been speaking. 

We must learn to beware of most of the general business 
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statistics now in vogue; we must outgrow the childish 
credulity for the business “dope” based upon them, and get 
over the naive idea that because something is expressed in 
figures it is necessarily an exact statement of fact, or even 
that it means anything at all. The craze for vague statis- 
tical abstractions and generalizations which has developed 
since the war has led us into a dangerous unrealistic attitude 
towards changes in business conditions and their control. 
Perhaps the best examples of this are the fantastic demands 
and proposals for the control of business that have lately 
arisen in connection with the Federal Reserve System. 
What, then, shall we say of the economic situation in 
this country since 1922? So far as one can get at facts of 
such abstract kind at all, the prosperity of the last five 
years, though large, has not been in any way miraculous or 
beyond what might be expected of a nation in our position; 
it has not been by any means universal or perfect; and there 
is no inherent reason for believing either that by special 
dispensation it will last forever or that according to a fatal 
predestination it will collapse to-morrow. With our vast 
territory, favorable climate, abundant natural resources, 
the wide and free market of intelligent, industrious, thrifty 
people under fairly decent government, it is difficult for 
any rational person to see why we should be expected to live 
like Igorots in anxiety for the next meal, or like some 
Europeans without abundant conveniences and pleasures; 
or to spend half of our years in unemployment and poverty. 
Our good houses, superfluous bathrooms, fine clothes, auto- 
mobiles, radios, electrical conveniences, and abundant 
amusements, to which we have rapidly become accus- 
tomed, do not mean that we are absolutely any better off 
than people at other times or places have been without 
them, since the actual satisfactions of living do not expand 
so rapidly as the so-called standards of living. But we have 
found that if we produce them we can have them, and if 
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we use some intelligence in exchanging and distributing 
them, more of us can have them. 

More of us, indeed, have them than have had them in 
the past. But this prosperity is by no means evenly dis- 
tributed. In wanting and getting these things we have let 
others go, and some of our older industries and the people 
in them, like the wool and cotton textile, leather and some 
food industries, as well as agriculture, have not been pros- 
perous as have the new ones. If you look only at those 
things which reflect the changing habits of American life, 
such as the issue of new domestic and foreign securities, 
the trading in shares on the exchanges, the building permits 
in the larger cities, real estate transfers, new incorpora- 
tions, stock prices, automobile and gasoline production, 
cigarette and silk consumption, diamond sales, insurance 
written, and so on, you will share in the chronic “amaze- 
ment” from which the newspaper and_ bank-circular 
writers suffer at the “astounding” picture therein revealed 
of our “staggering” economic progress since 1922. But 
these things are not representative of the bulk of the ordi- 
nary economic life of the nation or of its real growth. In- 
dustry no more than nature makes dazzling leaps, except 
in the headlines. When the changes in the value of the 
dollar are allowed for, the growth of production and 
trade in the past five years has proceeded at little, if any, 
more than the steady rate that has characterized our eco- 
nomic progress during the past fifty years. This steady 
growth in the physical mass of our economic life, regard- 
less of wars, political or financial upheavals, as far back as 
we have records, is the basic fact so often ignored in our 
passing enthusiasms or depressions over particular periods. 

Except, then, in respect to the frills and the newspaper 
language, the past five years have not been an old-fashioned 
boom or inflation period, if we look at business as a whole, 
and include agriculture in the reckoning. In urban centres, 
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wages have been relatively high, employment good, and 
the necessaries of living cheap for most workers. Most lines 
of industry and trade have been active, with a large volume 
of business, but prices of staple commodities have been 
gradually forced down by expanding production and active 
competition, while wages have remained high. In con- 
sequence, profit margins have been narrow, and there has 
been constant pressure for economies in production, espe- 
cially in the use of labor and even in the use of circulating 
capital or commercial credit. These, among other features, 
are not characteristic of boom periods, so that those who 
have regarded the situation since 1924 as an old-fashioned 
boom and are looking for the traditional sequels may easily 
be disappointed. 

The economic chauvinists or pessimists notwithstanding, 
the most striking and significant characteristic of the past 
five years has been the emergence of certain factors and 
tendencies in the business system which may in the course 
of time make for more stable economic growth. These tend- 
encies are primarily a product of the post-war years and 
have emerged so far only in a tentative, half-conscious, or 
even blind way. They are not fully recognized or under- 
stood, and certainly they are far from being fully worked 
out. It cannot even be said that they have had much effect 
as yet, or that business has in fact been exceptionally stable 
as compared with similar short periods in the past. The 
fluctuations in production and in prices have been as 
marked as in similar pre-war periods, and only wages have 
been unusually level. But there is some ground for feeling 
that these new conditions of business have definitely di- 
minished the danger of or the tendency towards the larger 
fluctuations of industry and trade. It may be that the possi- 
bility of stability which they suggest is only a mirage. But 
one of the greatest gains of the period must be reckoned in 
the fact that through them the idea of stability has to some 
extent taken hold of the public and of the business mind. 
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The foremost and fundamental feature of the situa- 
tion is the accelerated change which has occurred in pro- 
ductive methods, organization, and attitude of mind in 
American industry since the war. The fact of the marked 
increase in productive efficiency in manufacturing industry 
since 1921 is sufficiently familiar: the physical volume of 
output per worker increased only about eight per cent from 
1899 to 1914, and not at all during the war, but it rose 
nearly 37 per cent from 1919 to 1925. Yet this great ac- 
celeration of productivity alone would not be significant, 
and might be very disturbing were it not for certain con- 
ditions which accompanied it. A number of circumstances 
have combined to make this increased productiveness in 
American industry a factor of stability, where in another 
country it might well have been disastrous if it had been 
possible at all. 

A rapid expansion of production such as has taken place 
in the United States requires a relative abundance of mobile 
capital as compared with labor, a wide and free market, a 
labor force free from the rigidity of craft unionism and 
from antagonism to changes in working processes, a popu- 
lation free from rigid class lines affecting consumption 
habits and living standards, and a mobile-minded industrial 
and business leadership. It is not mere mechanization that 
makes high productivity possible. The European nations 
are our equals in technical knowledge and business acumen; 
and they have an adequate equipment of fixed capital. But 
their productive potentialities are hampered by the rigidity 
and inelasticity which results from their relatively large, 
highly skilled, intensely specialized, and closely unionized 
labor force; their relative scarcity of mobile working capi- 
tal; their rigid class lines which define and restrict con- 
sumption habits; and finally, of course, their multitude of 
political barriers which atomize and frustrate the Euro- 
pean market. In such a situation, the application of im- 
proved technology to expand production meets fatal ob- 
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stacles. The American “secret” is not mass production or 
mechanization; it is the flexible, elastic, mobile productive 
system which has been the outcome of our abundance of 
liquid capital, our relatively small, increasingly unspecial- 
ized and flexible labor force, our wide, free market, with- 
out consumption prejudices and open to every sort of in- 
fluence, and our increasingly intelligent and adaptable 
business and industrial management. 

Thus, paradoxically, it may be said that our very protean 
instability, economically, has become a prime factor of 
safety and stability in the present situation. The funda- 
mental economic bases of American productive power were 
all present before the war; but at that time our economic 
system had not yet outgrown the restrictive rigidity of its 
traditional lines borrowed from Europe along with its 
capital. The war broke nearly all our hampering economic 
traditions and rendered it conceivable and possible for 
manufacturers to make anything, in any way that seemed 
best, for distributors to sell anything anyhow, and for con- 
sumers to buy and have anything they saw. The war taught 
us that the best conservation is use. It taught us to scrap 
plant and machinery freely, to convert factories to mui- 
tiple uses, to change products overnight, and to make 
markets by making things. We had always saved; the 
Liberty Loans taught us to invest, and the easy and con- 
venient forms of investment for the small investor that 
have developed since the war have given industry a vast 
reservoir of liquid capital which has even made it possible 
to dispense with a good deal of banking credit that used 
to be necessary. 

The restriction of immigration, instead of strengthening 
our always weak craft unionism, nearly destroyed it. 
Mechanization was hastened and enforced; the balance of 
power passed to the Iron Man. Though operations have be- 
come more specialized, skill has become less so; and in 
large stretches of industry, labor has become merely auto- 
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matic machine-tending. The labor force, no longer ebbing 
and flowing like an uncontrolled tide with the changing 
conditions in Europe, has become largely a mere machine 
supplement in the older industries and a mobile reserve for 
the newer ones. Instead of being concentrated, as before the 
war, in the larger basic industries, through improvements 
in production the number employed in these has actually 
decreased since 1919, and the overflow, together with the 
oncoming new workers, is scattered over a wide variety of 
new occupations reflecting the changing standards of living 
—from radio and refrigerator repair to gasoline and 
garage service and the building trades. The labor force has 
become more intelligent, flexible, and co-operative, for it 
is in competition now with highly mobile and elastic capital. 

This capital and labor, with the aid of advanced tech- 
nological knowledge, are under the direction of a new type 
of highly supple, aggressive business management. The 
typical business management of to-day differs from that of 
pre-war days in that it is more generalized, broadly profes- 
sional, and creative in its outlook, less bound by traditions 
of production, marketing, or finance, less committed to 
single lines of product, less rigid and specialized in ideas. 
Modern corporate management, though no less dependent 
for its success upon the individual creative personalities in 
it, is more flexible, more institutional and social in its atti- 
tude towards its problems of production, of industrial and 
public relations. The result is an industrial organization 
not only highly productive, but what is more important, 
highly adaptable, able to shift its effort more quickly and 
easily than ever before to meet changing market conditions, 
and therefore fundamentally more stable. 

A second factor that favors business stability in this 
situation is the elastic and flexible type of industrial rela- 
tionship which grows naturally out of it. Rigid labor or 
employer organization and policies create a constant danger 
of profound economic and social disruption, as the experi- 
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ence of Great Britain and latterly of Italy indicates. There 
is, of course, an indomitable need in industrial society for 
labor organization, and American industry will be no ex- 
ception to this tendency; but it seems clear that the pecu- 
liarities of American conditions have destined us to a dif- 
ferent form from the European. The open shop, the 
“American plan,” and many formal devices of indus- 
trial relations such as employee representation, with which 
employers have experimented during and since the war, are 
only transitional forms, often insincere or ill-conceived, 
between crude individualism and intelligent organization; 
but the general spirit of industrial relations since the war 
has certainly been one of flexible adjustment, free from 
the extreme rigidity of class ideology which has character- 
ized European labor conditions. Except in a few sick in- 
dustries, like coal, the principle of give and take, fair play, 
and free opportunity has gained much more force and 
wider scope in American industrial life than any class 
dogmas of rights, privileges, or powers. 

Both the conditions just touched upon have made neces- 
sary and practicable a third, which is a most important 
factor in our economic balance—the more or less conscious 
acceptance of an industrial and social policy of the greatest 
possible equality in distribution of wealth and income. A 
society without the extremes of inequality in the distribu- 
tion of wealth and income has a higher and more stable 
consuming power than a nation whose wealth and income 
may be as great but are not so widely diffused; and to 
that extent its industrial and business life is sure to be 
more stable. American business men have come to realize 
the importance of the wide domestic market for a pro- 
ductive industrial organization. Passing by stages from the 
“full dinner pail” philosophy, to the “living wage,” the 
“saving wage,” and latterly the “cultural wage,” they have 
finally more or less consciously embraced a wage policy 
that accepts as natural the highest wages that our produc- 
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tive and business ingenuity will yield, and beyond that 
some provision against the contingencies of illness, acci- 
dent, and unemployment, and against the certainty of age. 

In two other ways has the elasticity of the domestic 
market been increased and the factor of stability enhanced. 
The wide offering and purchase of industrial securities 
suited to the worker and the small saver have not only given 
a larger number a direct stake in the stability of business 
enterprise but enabled them to add to their wage in- 
come a share in its profits, by so much widening the con- 
suming power of this group. The extent and influence of 
this factor have probably not been so great as they are some- 
times pictured, except in regard to the public utilities, but 
it is, nevertheless, a weight on the side of stability, and 
may be even more important in time. 

Finally, in the rapid expansion of production in some 
fields somewhat ahead of general standards of living, the 
abundant and mobile credit resources of the country have 
been made available to consumers through instalment sell- 
ing. In this way, to the horror and alarm of economists and 
business men of the puritan school, to whom economics is 
still a branch of moral philosophy and not a study in the 
charming perversities of human nature, people’s desires 
and their abilities were fostered together by being fed with 
present pleasures instead of with hopes deferred. Thus the 
inelastic spots of the market were eased and prevented from 
breaking. Instalment selling is a safety valve, a means of 
distributing the strains in a rapidly expanding and chang- 
ing productive system. Consumption is an inseparable part 
of the process of production. Both require time, and it is 
as proper and necessary to finance the time used in the 
one as in the other. This is a question of sound finance, not 
of ethics. It is part of the creative technique of American 
business that has outgrown ascetic restrictions, and so far 
as it has been wisely applied it has undoubtedly contributed 
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to our business stability at least as much as it has to our 
moral damnation. 

But despite the aid here and there of consumer credit, 
our productive energies have still been more pliant than 
our straight-laced traditions of consumption and use. Com- 
petition has become severe not only among the same kinds 
of goods and services but among alternative things bidding 
for a share in the shifting and growing standards of life. 
The wider and more rapidly expanding the market, the 
more difficult to gear production and demand. Goods have 
multiplied more swiftly than the circulating purchasing 
power necessary to finance their production and distribu- 
tion, and commodity prices have been falling for nearly 
two years. Ordinarily, with no more flexibility in our busi- 
ness and financial system than existed before the war, this 
system would have broken under these stresses and strains 
of expanding and changing consumers’ habits and fast 
increasing productivity. Indeed, this problem is still far 
from solved; it is only now beginning to show its full force, 
and so to evoke again the lamentations, agitations, and 
tabulations of social “‘gawdsakers” and economic mechani- 
cians who want the consumer, his desires, and their satis- 
faction to be standardized, sterilized, and “rationalized.” 

Here again, in yet two other ways, the very flexibility 
and freedom of our business system have provided the 
safety valve and stabilizer. Through the consolidation of 
business interests, which has gone on rapidly not only 
among diverse lines of manufacture but in distribution and 
transportation, there has developed in the last ten years a 
new type of large-scale business enterprise, such as the 
General Motors, for instance, of the greatest flexibility, 
with fluid capital resources and talent that enable it to 
shift and diversify its interests quickly and widely. This is 
a very different kind of industrial animal from the older 
type of one-product monopoly, which could not meet the 
new competition, but had to stand or fall upon the basis of 
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brute force. Even Mr. Ford has felt the wind of this tran- 
sition. More significant still has been the rapid develop- 
ment of an even more adaptable form of business organiza- 
tion in the newer type of trade association, which combines 
the advantages of the leadership and initiative of indi- 
vidual business personality with those of co-operation and 
intelligent, informed mutual adjustment of competing 
business interests. In respect to both these dynamic yet 
stabilizing factors in the business situation, the rigid and 
absurd public policy of pre-war days expressed in our 
anti-trust laws has been greatly softened, if not formally 
liberalized; yet there are still those who, thinking in terms 
of pre-war Big Bad Business, want the lines tightened and 
the mould hardened, forgetting that forms of business 
organization, if alive at all, must grow and change like 
living organisms. 

In no function of these newer forms of business organi- 
zation is the danger of rigid public policy more serious than 
in regard to that of the collection and use of business in- 
formation. The collection and intelligent application of 
statistics of production and trade have doubtless been among 
the most important forces in stabilizing business since 
the war, and this we owe not to the independent business 
man but chiefly to the larger corporations and the trade 
associations, who alone have realized its necessity and have 
found it possible. To be of any real use in stabilizing busi- 
ness such information must be immediate, continuous, de- 
tailed, concrete, and cogent—not a mere broth of general 
statistics. The government can render a service to the pub- 
lic at large and to many business men by collecting, com- 
bining, and publishing general business data as a matter of 
record; but if business is to depend upon such vague and 
general information as the dilatory, rigid, and often ill- 
informed machinery of government can assemble, or is 
to be compelled to have its vital information sterilized or 
“fireproofed” under government supervision before use, 
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then its value in promoting business stability will be nil. 
No machinery of government is flexible, quick, compre- 
hensive, or interested enough to meet the needs of modern 
business in this regard.” 

Perhaps the most striking and important aspect of the 
increased flexibility of our business system which has made 
for greater stability is the change that has taken place in 
distributive organization and methods. The effort to gear 
production and demand closely together in a period of 
shifting consumer habits and falling prices has made it 
necessary for retail distributors to order closely to the 
immediate needs. With prices falling because of high pro- 
ductivity, and orders small and varied, the risks of the 
wholesaler and jobber have been greatly multiplied, and in 
many lines these agencies have been eliminated. In many 
cases, the manufacturer has had to assume their functions 
and meet them by increased mobility of productive organi- 
zation; in other cases, he has gone into the retail field and 
undertaken to market his products directly; and in still 
other cases, the distributing system (as with some of the 
chain stores) has found greater elasticity in establishing 
its own manufacturing organization. 

In these ways, the whole complexion of the marketing 
situation has been changed almost overnight. The greater 
speed and efficiency of transportation and communication, 
by railroad and motor truck and telephone, have, of course, 
been a prime factor in this change. The consequences for 
business stability have been far-reaching. The business 
turnover has been accelerated; the accumulation of large 
stocks and inventories and speculation in commodities have 
been discouraged by the falling price level; losses due to 
depreciation in the value of materials in stocks of manu- 
factured goods have been reduced; the dangers of general 
liquidation of commodities under falling prices have been 
diminished; the need for ordinary commercial credit has 
been greatly reduced; and bank resources have been re- 
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leased to provide a larger reservoir of liquid capital for 
investment in new types of production, in construction, in 
utilities, and in public works. 

Finally, among the most influential, though as yet un- 
conscious and tentative, factors in making American eco- 
nomic life more stable in recent years must be counted 
the Federal Reserve System. From this standpoint, the 
great gain from the System lies in the fact that it has 
done for our credit resources what the recent changes in 
our productive and distributive organization have done 
for business—made them more responsive to the rapidly 
changing needs of a live, growing country. It is too new, 
its experience has been too short and under too excep- 
tional conditions, to warrant as yet any conclusions as to 
the full extent of its powers in this respect. It has un- 
doubtedly helped to stabilize the domestic money market 
so far as the short fluctuations in interest rates and the 
effect of huge fiscal transactions on it are concerned; it 
has also doubtless mitigated, or is endeavoring to mitigate, 
the disturbing effects of the unbalanced international dis- 
tribution of gold reserves and of the erratic movements of 
gold which have accompanied the stabilization of foreign 
currencies; and it has unquestionably aided and will aid in 
maintaining international financial stability. These, of 
course, are important collateral influences on domestic 
business stability ; and with them also the effective function- 
ing of the system within its sphere and its growing inter- 
national prestige have had a kind of morally stabilizing 
effect on the business community. 

But the notion that the Federal Reserve System has since 
1921 in any definite, deliberate way stabilized business or 
prices by manipulation of discount rates, open market 
operations, or credit rationing, or that it has the knowledge 
or the power to do anything of the sort, or that it should 
be required to do so—this is, in the present stage at least, a 
naive fantasy growing out of the current fondness for 
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mechanistic theories of economics. In the short history of 
the System, the Reserve authorities have doubtless learned 
a good deal about the power that does lie in their hands— 
there is evidence that at first they knew little or nothing of 
it—and doubtless their skill and insight grow steadily; but 
all too little is understood about the ends to be aimed at in 
stabilization of prices or of trade fluctuations, or of the 
technique of central bank policy in relation to it, to warrant 
the assumption either that the Federal Reserve authorities 
have found the secret of stability or that they should be 
charged with the responsibility for it. Have the Reserve 
authorities, for example, any consistent and plausible 
theory regarding the trend of prices since 1925? Have they 
any discernible policy regarding the relative decline of 
commercial credit and the rise of security loans and invest- 
ments in our banking system since 1921? They cannot be 
blamed if, like Olympians, they wrap themselves and their 
thoughts in discreet clouds of mystery and silence; a repu- 
tation for omniscience and omnipotence is a terrible thing 
to bear. 

The truth, however, is that the Federal Reserve System 
is as yet merely a gigantic ear to catch and interpret public 
opinion and more particularly business opinion and senti- 
ment. Consequently it listens with almost neurasthenic 
anxiety to everything that is said about it; and one would 
think that the really important policies of the Federal 
Reserve were based on newspaper clippings and determined 
by the press, so important are these to it, and so little does 
it reveal a mind of its own. This is properly so, since, after 
all, credit is merely opinion, faith, sentiment, and credit 
conditions are merely the expression of the psychology of 
myriads of business men. The Federal Reserve System, 
subject now more and more to international conditions, sets 
the limits within which the business movements may take 
place, and doubtless it is learning more and more to steady 
them; but these movements are initiated outside the bank- 
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ing system, in the still obscure and not always rational im- 
pulses and calculations in the hearts and minds of the indi- 
viduals composing the business community. 

This fundamental fact is forgotten in these days by 
those who have seized their economic monkey-wrenches 
and taken up the universal cry for stabilization by edict. 
Among the most important elements in the comparative 
stability of the past five years must be reckoned, to be sure, 
a growing understanding among business men of the de- 
sirability of steady business progress as against progress by 
boom and deflation, and an appreciation of the almost in- 
stitutional responsibility for a conservative, stable policy 
which rests upon business. We may hope that this is not 
merely a hang-over of caution from the experience of 
1919-1921. But our economic system is not a simple, self- 
regulating machine. Business men are merely human 
beings. Economic behavior is rooted deep in the soil of 
creative, dynamic human nature; and the business man, at 
least in America, is now the dominant creative type. 

The world over, there are profound vested interests— 
not merely the speculators—in instability. In questioning 
the future we must remember the grave, unsolved social 
and political class problems in Europe, which lies now at 
our doorstep; the deep-seated psychological drive towards 
new releases of men’s energies in war; and the profound 
unbalance in our social, political, and economic life which 
our agricultural conditions have created. At bottom we no 
more than others find any supreme virtue in either stability 
or prosperity. What we seek in both is life, and what we 
want, in trying to avoid the destructive and wasteful peaks 
and valleys of boom and depression in our business life, is 
not the stability of stagnation, of effortless ease or of end- 
less repetition, but the dynamic, creative stability of swift, 
elastic, flexible progress. That, I believe, is what we have 
had a glimpse of since 1922, and can see more of if we 
want it. 





PROHIBITIONS 
By STEWART PATON 


HERE is no evidence, as far as we know, that the 

gods ever reconsidered their decision that the most 

effectual method of destroying the human race 

was to make man mad. Plague, pestilence, and 
war are far less efficacious means of destruction than mad- 
ness. Many events happening to-day recall Montesquieu’s 
exclamation, “The people is moved only by its passion.” 
Man must learn how to be sober and sane, or perish. 

The recognition and prevention of madness is the chief 
question of importance now confronting civilization. It is 
indeed one of “the most agonizing problems of humanity.” 
The prevention of madness, however, is an important ob- 
ject, but it is not the goal of modern medicine. The pro- 
hibitive is never a constructive attitude of mind. The goal 
of all endeavor should be the recognition and stimulation 
of the creative and constructive forces of the human mind. 
Man cannot afford to continue the present reckless waste 
of precious human energy, now expended in foolish and 
insane forms of prohibitive legislation. One does not have 
to be a Jeremiah in order to foresee the catastrophe which, 
if more intelligent efforts are not made to direct the current 
of human energy into constructive channels, is sure sooner 
or later to overwhelm mankind. 

Our boasted success in prolonging human life and in 
preventing disease may be either a momentous step forward 
in the march of civilization, or it may very well be the first 
act in the tragedy that will deprive man of any just claim 
he now has to the title of “homo sapiens.”? The advances 
recorded in making quantitative additions to human life 
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will be something to be proud of only if at least an equal 
amount of attention is devoted to improving the quality of 
the race. If we wish to maintain our self-respect and give 
evidence of trying to set up a just claim entitling us to be 
considered rational beings, we shall not deliberately wait 
for fresh disasters to arouse us to take steps to add to the 
quality as well as the quantity of human life. We cannot 
expect Heaven to help us when we have done so little to 
help “the individual and the group to deal more sanely and 
soundly with those vital issues upon the management of 
which the special significance and value of human life 
depend.” 

Preventive medicine is rapidly becoming a catch phrase. 
The words have little real meaning unless we are better 
prepared than we are to-day to give good and sufficient 
reasons why we wish to prevent disease. What purpose do 
we expect to serve by prolonging life, and increasing the 
numbers of participants in the present struggles of a civili- 
zation as divided as ours is against itself? What do we 
think we shall accomplish by merely adding to the span of 
life, if the destructive forces at present tending to dis- 
organize society are not brought under more successful 
control? It should be obvious to those who have given any 
thought to the subject that we should be prepared to say 
what our purpose is in fighting disease, and to give some 
definite idea of the goal we have in view. Unless we take 
this action, references to salvaging civilization will only 
be idle dreams. 

The time has come to stop, look, and listen, if we 
earnestly desire to hope and act for the best. Unfortunately 
instead of developing a constructive programme for living, 
we are coming more and more to rely for protection upon 
prohibitive measures. This besetting sin shows how little 
effort we have made to understand and control the forces 
activating our lives. We are conscious that something is 
wrong, but we do not take time to find out what the nature 
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of the trouble is. Rapid, hysterical, and often violent 
changes are going on in our minds, as well as in those of 
the people around us. We feel compelled to do something, 
to exert ourselves, to take some kind of precautions to re- 
store, at least, a temporary feeling of order and security, 
But, as we are ignorant about the kind of measures to be 
adopted to regulate our own activities, we set out in a dis- 
orderly fashion in a disordered mental state to interfere in 
the private affairs of other people. 

We are obsessed with an insane desire to prohibit, to 
forbid the ownership of private property, the teaching of 
evolution, the right to be sane and temperate, or to be con- 
siderate of the opinions and actions of other people. The 
prohibitive obsession is distorting our mental life, as indi- 
viduals, and as a nation. It has actually made us mistake 
our passions for ideals. Often as the result of “reaction- 
formations,” we make fierce and frenzied efforts to regu- 
late the food, drink, and morals of others, in order to divert 
attention from our own ghastly failures to lead orderly 
lives. Nor do we see that this is a neurotic’s device for 
forgetting the unruly self he is afraid to recognize. 

The prohibitive complex has become one of the chief 
menaces to our civilization. The world, unless we decide to 
try to be sane, will soon be placarded “Forbidden by the 
Police.” It is perilous to have governments resting either on 
swords, or on policemen’s clubs. To-day, as fear, in so 
many cases, is the dominant urge to action, attention is con- 
centrated too intently on the things that we should not do. 
Fear, whether it be the fear of our own shadow, of labor, 
of capital, of disease, of tobacco, of alcohol, of evolution, 
of the future, or of the past, is a demoralizing and dis- 
organizing force. The prohibition bed contains strange 
bed-fellows—amilitarists, communists, anti-revolutionists, 
Fundamentalists, and those who endorse the mental atti- 
tude responsible for the Eighteenth Amendment. 

The human race has now reached a stage in its develop- 
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ment when it must choose deliberately how far it will 
permit fear to be the controlling factor in shaping the 
course of human events. The emotional and mental atti- 
tude of prohibitionists, no matter what the special object 
of prohibition is, encourages officiousness, censoriousness, 
delusions of infallibility, ideas of persecution, and fre- 
quently stimulates sadistic tendencies. Prohibitionists can- 
not take an intelligent interest in acquiring the art of 
self-control. No person can depend upon reason to supply 
the motives for action as long as the dominant urge is fear. 
Prohibitionism has many of the symptoms of an insidious 
form of anxiety-psychosis. 

Suppose we assume that it is better to improve the 
quality than the quantity of human life, better to construct, 
to create, than to kill or destroy, how shall we proceed to get 
just a little nearer our objective than we are to-day? In the 
first place, we should understand that we have before us a 
definite biological problem, or series of problems, requiring 
biological information for their solution. Before we dis- 
cuss the problems let us remember that the mental atti- 
tude in which we approach our investigation is of the 
utmost importance. To get some notion of what this atti- 
tude should be, we cannot do better than to recall the point 
of view of the early Greek physicians towards their prob- 
lems. They aimed to be clear-headed. They grasped the 
fact that they were first and foremost students of nature, 
and this admission “is a lasting tribute to their genius.” 
They were biologists, in spirit as well as practice, and they 
appreciated man’s place in the animal series. Fortunately 
for them the world in their time “had not,” to quote 
the words of a German philosopher, “been cut in two 
with a hatchet.” Man was still looked upon as a part 
of creation, while no gap had yet been recognized to exist 
between body and mind. Imaginary difficulties did not pre- 
vent them from understanding the biologic character of 
body-mind problems. These early Greek physicians prob- 
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ably would never have tried to establish departments of 
hygiene without including what we call “mental hygiene,” 
and “psychiatry.” As naturalists, they took a comprehen- 
sive view of human life. Biologic problems were not made 
additionally complex by formulating them in conventional 
terms. “Body and mind,” “health and disease,” “sanity and 
insanity,” did not represent metaphysical conceptions. The 
terms “mental hygiene” and “psychiatry” had not been 
coined by apologists eager to run with the unorthodox 
hares, and chase with orthodox hounds in the investigation 
of body-mind problems. 

To-day we are in a difficult position. We do not yet 
understand that we are naturalists, engaged in the study of 
biological problems. We find it difficult to sense the kind of 
problem now confronting us, and therefore we are not in 
any position to say what form of constructive action should 
be recommended. For centuries, spiritualists and material- 
ists, dualists and monists, have juggled to such an extent 
with “isms” that even a discussion of the terms we are 
obliged to use is sufficient to upset our minds in meeting 
the ordinary flustered exigencies of life. We are haunted 
by the fear of facing “mental” difficulties. 

If we try to begin at the beginning, it seems reasonable 
to assume that in order to understand human activities— 
those considered evidence of either health or disease—we 
must study not only the parts of the human body, and their 
relations to each other, but we must take notice of the re- 
actions of the entire living organism. Unfortunately we 
have departed so far from the Greek point of view that it 
is just this question of the wholeness, the unity of the living 
organism, that we overlook. We are so proud of our ability 
to analyze that we forget to synthesize. We are so accus- 
tomed to investigate the functions of different organs or 
parts of the body that we do not see the individual as a 
living whole. Some of the mental disturbances of orthodox 
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scientists depending upon this defect are very interesting 
phenomena. 

This special defect is one reason why we are at a loss 
to know what methods are available for investigating the 
causes of the mental disturbances which occur in the life 
of every person. We do not know how to proceed to ferret 
out the impulses responsible for criminal or insane acts. We 
do not know how to investigate the forces responsible for 
the mis-direction of human energy. We are as unconscious 
as children of the fact that fantastic delusions have more 
reality for some people than the world in which they live. 
We fail to get at the causes of the fruitless struggles of 
many individuals to adjust their lives, do not know what 
kind of a remedy to suggest to a person who is stampeded 
by fear, obsessed by insane ideas; nor are we able to give 
constructive advice to persons struggling hard to fit them- 
selves into environments which it is obvious nature never 
intended them to try to occupy. 

We shall make a sad mess of affairs if we set out to en- 
courage the growth of constructive impulses without re- 
membering that the human body is an integrated, organ- 
ized unit struggling to adjust itself to the environment. We 
should also take cognizance of the fact that, the more 
perfect the organization, and the more complete the 
processes of unification, the easier it becomes for a person 
to construct and create; in other words, to effect satis- 
factory adjustments to preserve organic unity. As the ques- 
tion of the maintenance and preservation of the unity of 
the organism is so vitally related to the production of con- 
structive and creative thinking, and the reduction of the 
disintegrating forces so evident in disorderly and disordered 
minds, it is necessary to consider briefly the facts of inte- 
gration. 

Let us begin with the integration of the reflex—a form 
of reaction long considered to be the unit response. Now, 
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as a matter of fact, the reflex is not a unit, but is an exceed- 
ingly complicated reaction, composed of a number of 
extraordinarily well-integrated processes. We have become 
so accustomed to consider the reflex as a local phenomenon 
that we are very apt to forget how many links there are in 
an integrated activity of this type. Recently investigators 
have emphasized the importance of viewing the reflex as 
a response, not of one part, but of the entire body. We are 
misled by the apparent simplicity, and we forget the multi- 
plicity of links composing the reflex—such, for example, 
as those in the reflexes by which the cardiac activities are 
governed. We all know that the first beats of the heart take 
place prior to the differentiation of the nervous system. 
The rhythmic pulsations are due to a fundamental property 
of protoplasm. The first stage in the development of the 
functional activity of the heart is the aneural stage. During 
this stage, no provision is made for restraining its activities, 
and the heart would soon wear itself out if the machinery 
for limiting its activity were not quickly developed. Soon 
a nerve, the vagus nerve, develops, and sends primitive 
nerve fibres to the heart, completing one of the first reflex 
circuits in the body. Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
the oldest part of the nervous system to develop is not in 
the spinal cord, but in the medulla between the levels of 
the vagus and the oculomotor nerves. Although at first in- 
dependent, these centres in the medulla become connected 
with lower levels in the cord, and also with the centres con- 
trolling the equilibrium of the body, the vestibular nerve. 
Once these connections are established between the balanc- 
ing machinery and the heart, provisions exist for increasing 
or limiting the activities of the heart, whenever movements 
of the body occur. 

Nature at a very early stage in our lives supplies us with 
a marvellous mechanism for keeping our balance. As the 
result of investigation, it seems probable that among the 
first functions over which the nervous system assumes con- 
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trol are processes responsible for slowing the heart, and 
keeping our balance. The primitive centres in the medulla 
are also connected at a relatively early period with the 
cerebellum, and also with centres in the base of the brain. 
The last link in the chain of reflex machinery to be added 
is, of course, the connection made after birth with the 
cerebral cortex. We have in these various connections a 
very complicated series of arrangements to keep the heart 
going. The different nerve tracts involved in these reflex 
chains intimately unite all the different parts of the body 
with the heart. The intimate relations established between 
the medullary centres, cord, basal ganglia, endocrine 
organs, and finally cerebral cortex form a very complex 
chain, the integrity of which is necessary for relatively 
simple reactions. They slow our heart, and preserve our 
balance, first in situations where actions and feelings, and 
later thoughts, call for adjustments. 

In the earliest stages of embryonic life, the primitive 
reflexes are not well unified. The early reflexes tend to 
spread, to radiate, and show imperfect unification. Scratch- 
ing the sole of the foot of a four-months’ human embryo, 
for example, causes a response in the arm on the opposite 
side of the body. Our life before birth is not a very well 
unified form of existence. This same tendency for reactions 
to radiate, or spread, appears in the adult under certain 
conditions, when the control of higher centres is reduced 
by disease, and we see a distinct reversion to the early em- 
bryonic type of diffuse reaction. The arrangements for con- 
centrating the discharge of energy are perfected as growth 
proceeds. 

The remarkable integration of reflex activities after 
birth is exemplified in what are usually described as “‘in- 
stinctive” reactions. In the case of the latter, the entire 
organism seems to be more immediately involved than in 
the former. As a matter of fact, it is this apparent “whole- 
ness” to response that helps to distinguish instinctive from 
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reflex activity. There is a difference in degree, but not in 
kind, between reflex and instinct. It is difficult to tell when 
the reflex response assumes the character of the instinctive 
type of reaction. As I pointed out a number of years ago, it 
is simply a question of personal preference whether we 
shall call the first avertive reaction of the embryo away 
from the point of the needle (evidently a defense reaction) 
a reflex, or the initial stage in the development of the in- 
stinctive life. The prompt self-preservative reactions of 
living organisms, whether these responses are of the reflex 
or instinctive type, all show, in a remarkable degree as the 
development of the organism progresses, how well co- 
ordinated and unified the adjustments are. 

When we come to consider adjustments taking place at 
higher levels the tendency towards unification is even more 
remarkable than it is in the case of either reflexes or in- 
stinctive reactions. The degree of integration and unifica- 
tion of processes is of course very remarkable in adjust- 
ments described as “thinking.”” We have been so long 
accustomed, as the result of traditional influences, to dis- 
tinguish sharply between body and mind that we forget 
that the body is the organism regulating our cognizance of 
the world in which we live. Even now our educational 
system takes little notice of this important fact. It is safe 
to say that to-day the majority of educators make compara- 
tively few attempts to discover to what extent biological 
processes regulate the cognizance of the world in which 
students or professors live. Most of us have not yet grasped 
the idea that the unity of our perceptual field is a “unity 
of bodily experience” and not merely one of the brain and 
nervous system. 

We have good reason to be impressed by the unity of 
body and mind, if we recall some of the conditions under 
which we usually resort to thinking. Experiences in actual 
life tell us that when we are not successful in adjusting by 
our reflex and instinctive processes, then we try to com- 
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pensate for the defect by thinking about the situation with 
a view of finding some way out of the difficulty. Some of 
us, however, like to cherish the belief that the capacity to 
think is a supreme and unqualified achievement, having 
nothing to do with other biological processes. We are so 
exalted in our own petty conceits that we do not wish to be 
reminded of the fact that often thinking is merely a last 
resource for getting us out of difficult and unpleasant 
situations—situations made difficult because we are not 
skilful enough to adjust ourselves by means of reflexes or 
automatic movements. The capacity to think is not, by any 
means, an unqualified blessing, and it is not always a dis- 
tinct biological achievement. 

Thinking is very often an indication that we are unable 
to rise above our real difficulties in living. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is not something to be proud of. The results 
of comparing the physical qualities of civilized man with 
that of inferior races, and particularly with what has been 
brought to light about his prehistoric ancestors, show that 
progress in civilization has been attended by a decided re- 
tardation in physical development. In “the great race”— 
the Nordic race, whose passing has frequently been the 
subject of lamentation—there are said to be more evidences 
of the persistence in the adult of embryological characteris- 
tics than appear in the adult of races of a much lower order. 
In addition to the persistence of embryological characteris- 
tics in definite organs, it is also true that the period of 
intra-uterine development in the higher races of mankind 
has been lengthened in comparison with the same period 
in uncivilized races. Evidently something has happened in 
civilized man to retard the growth processes. The retarda- 
tion of function is not only marked during the period of 
intra-uterine life, but it is also evident in the period imme- 
diately following birth. In less civilized races, not only is 
the period of intra-uterine life shorter than in the Euro- 
pean, but the infants of most of the dark races develop 
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more effectual control of their reactions in a shorter time 
than do white babies. In the case of the latter, the develop- 
ment of the functional efficiency of the nervous system js 
slower than in the case of the former. A striking illustra- 
tion of the compensatory réle played by thinking to offset 
biological retardation is evident in the case of the modern 
highly civilized woman. She, in the course of evolution, 
has made a distinct biological sacrifice which finds expres- 
sion frequently in an insatiable desire “to be equal.” 

These and other facts which might be cited show why it 
is inadvisable to postpone trying to ascertain how much we 
have had to pay for our civilization. If the complicated 
organization of society that exists to-day means that we 
have actually had to make considerable sacrifice in our 
biological equipment in order to be ranked “intellectuals,” 
we should try to ascertain to what extent our thinking is a 
compensatory and not a supplementary process. 

Man has been slow to recognize that every change— 
even what seems to be a step forward in the march of 
civilization—is always accompanied by a loss. On account 
of an evident disinclination to wait until he is able to see 
the problem confronting him as a whole, he has been so 
fascinated by his intellectual attainments that he has not 
realized that higher thinking is often correlated with lower 
biological efficiency. No doubt civilized man is on a higher 
plane intellectually than the members of many savage 
races, but we cannot yet be sure that he ranks higher than 
the savage in the biological scale. Certainly the extension 
of inhibitory processes which seem to be an accompaniment 
of intellectual development cannot be indefinitely extended 
without, as Bolk says, seriously interfering with vitality 
and reducing the capacity to secure protection from in- 
jurious influences. 

All this goes to show that the present intellectual stand- 
ards adopted for the education of both men and women, 
with only slight attention paid to the biological needs, 
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should be revised. Our present academic standards of edu- 
cation, unless materially modified, cannot fail to injure our 
prospects for future racial development. We run past 
danger signals when we trust as much as we do to intellec- 
tual standards as indications of real progress. We cannot 
judge genuine success in life by academic standards, nor in 
fact by any of our present standardized methods of testing 
intelligence. We must prepare to judge successes and fail- 
ures by the scale of biological values; and we must measure 
intelligence more than we now do by its success in abolish- 
ing fears. 

At present it is unusually difficult to resist the tempta- 
tion to try to predict the course of future events. Prophesy- 
ing has never been so popular and financially profitable an 
occupation as it is to-day. In the present disturbed emotional 
state of society, positive statements, whether they take the 
form of terrifying pictures of Hell painted by fanatics in 
moments of frenzied fury, or the equally strenuous ravings 
of “ologists” or “ists” declaring they know all there is to 
be known about the destiny of mankind, give a temporary 
feeling of considerable security to unstable personalities. 
These prophets of evil, when passing the graveyards where 
their buried hopes lie, do not whistle but shout. They 
realize that if they are sufficiently vociferous to reduce 
their emotional tension, they will be relieved for a brief 
period from fear. 

When we try either to review the present situation, or 
to judge the direction in which the present course of hu- 
man events seems to be tending, there are, as I have already 
said, undoubtedly plenty of reasons that at first seem to 
justify us in viewing the future with trepidation. One 
road, long considered to be safe, has vanished. We can no 
longer rely upon authority to steady our nerves, and bolster 
up our rapidly diminishing faith in ourselves. No doubt, 
as we have been told a good many times, our culture is 
superficial; the emotional equilibrium once sustained by 
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dogmatic religious teachings is rapidly disappearing; and 
philosophy, suffering from limitations imposed by a very 
restricted field of vision, is no longer able to unify hopes 
and purposes, or to suggest a rational programme for life. 

Why should we be either surprised or especially per- 
turbed about the present state of affairs? All over the world 
there is a great deal of lawlessness. Everywhere we turn we 
see disrespect and contempt for laws. The economic and 
social structure of Europe shows symptoms of a diseased 
condition that may prove fatal. Here in the United States 
we have not yet found antidotes to neutralize poisons affect- 
ing our national life. We take only slight interest in the 
problem of eliminating by a reasonable form of birth 
control many of the biologically inferior types that now in- 
crease our economic burdens, complicate our social prob- 
lems, and hasten the deterioration of the race. 

These things, as well as others that could be mentioned, 
are discouraging signs of the times, but then think what 
man for centuries has been trying to do. Surely we cannot 
say he deserves better things. He has gone ahead blindly 
in a reckless attempt to govern himself without having 
taken the trouble to become acquainted with a few of the 
biological laws shaping his career. Of course, there is some- 
thing radically wrong to-day. We are living, to a large 
extent, under artificial conditions, in a poorly organized 
form of society, governed by laws most of which are in- 
tended to regulate the imaginary behavior and conduct of 
an imaginary race. Our religion and philosophy fail to 
comfort and harmonize because they are both utterly re- 
gardless of the actual, urgent, vital needs of living human 
beings. We have also become unnerved by our doubts, 
which, “even if they are not actual traitors, often serve as 
unjustifiable excuses making us ‘lose the good we oft might 
win’ by failing to attempt.” It would not be difficult to 
continue the narrative and fill pages with tragic illustra- 
tions of what happens daily under our eyes as the imme- 
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diate result of not knowing the directions in the biological 
primer. 

Surely it is the part of prudence and wisdom to en- 
courage and assist those who are interested in investigating 
the organization of the human personality. A French 
statesman has recently said, “Europe must organize or 
perish.” This truth applies to the entire world. But how 
shall we proceed to organize our activities as individuals, 
as nations, or races, when we do not yet understand the 
organization of the human personality? 

Let us try to make the personality the chief subject of 
our investigations, and observe its disorders—those oc- 
curring in the daily life of every living being, or others 
reaching a degree of intensity we call abnormal. Let us 
recognize that the latter include special biological difficul- 
ties in adjusting life that are now formally designated as 
nervous and mental disorders, or those vagaries of behavior 
or conduct referred to as criminal or asocial acts. Let us take 
notice of the troubles encountered by students in their con- 
scious or unconscious efforts to find out where they belong 
in the world, and do not let us forget to investigate the 
special biological difficulties which interfere with the 
temperate and reasonable pursuit of pleasures and rewards. 
Let us try to trace the emotional disturbances that so often 
prevent peaceful settlements from being arrived at between 
those who entertain opposing views about private or public 
affairs, social questions, international relations, or in dis- 
cussions about the balance of power in the world. Let us 
frankly recognize the importance of applying biological 
methods of study to biological problems. 

Many intelligent people to-day are irritated by a sense of 
humiliation dependent upon their inability to guide the 
human machine. This feeling of humiliation already has 
stirred up serious trouble. Humiliated by the unsuccessful 
attempts we often make to direct our own activities into 
constructive channels, we transfer the hatred we have for 
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our unknown selves to other people. A harassing sense of 
humiliation, although it is vague and often difficult to 
recognize, is nevertheless an immediate cause of many of 
the troubles now disturbing our entire social organization. 

The time has come for physicians to lay before the 
public a constructive programme for living that will appeal 
to the imagination and the higher emotions of struggling 
humanity more than do statistical reminders of success in 
preventing disease and prolonging life. But in order to 
visualize a great problem, physicians must have some 
philosophy of life that takes cognizance of biological prin- 
ciples. Physicians should let it be known that they wish to 
assist in finding out what the conditions are that are neces- 
sary to produce great men and great societies, and then see 
what can be accomplished to make real progress in the 
direction of race improvement. 

One of the aphorisms of Hippocrates was, “You must 
not only do the proper thing, but do it at the right time.” 
The work of Harvey, Pasteur, Lister, and the other leaders 
in a noble undertaking, has increased the span of life, and 
added greatly to the population of the world. We may 
make this work mark the beginning of a new era in our 
civilization, if we decide to learn “to do the right thing at 
the right time,” and not be satisfied merely to sit down to 
watch the prelude to a great tragedy. There is no reason 
yet to despair. 

Before it is too late, man may still decide to disregard 
his dependence upon absurd prohibitions, forget setbacks 
and defeats that he has experienced, and start out valiantly 
to prove the value of his intelligence by following the 
advice of a distinguished philosopher to learn a “méthode 
de bien conduire son esprit.” 
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ART IN THE THEATRE 
By ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


HE first thing I should like to speak about is pride. 

The pride of the craftsman. What is this theatre 

we are working in to-day? Who knows? Some 

people say it is a temple, some say it is a brothel, 
some say it is a laboratory, or a workshop, or it may be an 
art, or a plaything, or a corporation. Whatever it is, one 
thing is true about it. There is not enough fine workman- 
ship in it. There is too much incompetence in it. The 
theatre demands of its craftsmen that they know their jobs. 
The theatre is a school. We shall never have done with 
studying and learning. In the theatre, as in life, we try first 
of all to free ourselves, as far as we can, from our own 
limitations. Then we can begin to practise “this noble and 
magicall art.”” Then we may begin to dream. 

When the curtain rises, it is the scenery that sets the key 
of the play. A stage setting is not a background; it is an 
environment. Players act in a setting, not against it. We 
say, in the audience, when we look at what the designer has 
made, before anyone on the stage has time to move or speak, 
“Aha! I see! It’s going to be like that! Aha!” This is true 
no matter whether we are looking at a realistic representa- 
tion of Eliza crossing the ice or at the setting for one of 
Yeats’s “Plays for Dancers,” carried to the limit of abstract 
symbolism. When I go to the theatre I want to get an eye- 
ful. Why not? I do not want to have to look at one of the 
so-called “suggestive” settings, in which a single Gothic 
column is made to do duty for a cathedral; it makes me 
feel as if I had been invited to some important ceremony 
and had then been given a poor seat behind a post. I do not 
want to see any more “skeleton stages” in which a few archi- 
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tectural elements are combined and re-combined for the 
scenes of a play, for after the first half hour I invariably 
discover that I have lost the thread of the drama. In spite 
of myself I have become fascinated, wondering whether 
the castle door I have seen in the first act is going to turn 
into a refectory table in the second act or a hope-chest in 
the last act. No. I don’t like these clever, falsely economi- 
cal contraptions. And I do not want to look at a setting that 
is merely smart or novel or c/ic, a setting that tells me that 
it is the latest fashion, as though its designer had taken a 
flying trip to Europe like a spring buyer and brought back 
a trunk full of the latest styles in scenery. 

I want my imagination to be stimulated by what I see on 
the stage. But the moment I get a sense of ingenuity, a sense 
of effort, my imagination is not stimulated; it is starved. 
That play is finished as far as I am concerned. For I have 
come to the theatre to see a play, not to see the work done 
on a play. 

A good scene should be, not a picture, but an image. 
Scene-designing is not what most people imagine it is—a 
branch of interior decorating. There is no more reason for 
a room on the stage to be a reproduction of an actual room 
than for an actor who plays the part of Napoleon to be 
Napoleon or for an actor who plays Death in the old 
morality play to be dead. Everything that is actual must 
undergo a strange metamorphosis, a kind of sea-change, 
before it can become truth in the theatre. There is a curious 
mystery in this. You will remember the quotation from 
“Hamlet”— 


“My father! —methinks I see my father.” 
“OQ where, my lord?” 
“In my mind’s eye, Horatio.” 


Stage-designing should be addressed to this eye of the 
mind. There is an outer eye that observes, and there is an 
inner eye that sees. A setting should not be a thing to look 
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at in itself. It can, of course, be made so powerful, so ex- 
pressive, so dramatic, that the actors have nothing to do 
after the curtain rises but to embroider variations on the 
theme the scene has already given away. The designer must 
always be on his guard against being too explicit. A good 
scene, I repeat, is not a picture. It is something seen, 
but it is something conveyed as well; a feeling, an evoca- 
tion. Plato says somewhere, it is beauty I seek, not beautiful 
things. This is what I mean. A setting is not just a beautiful 
thing, a collection of beautiful things. It is a presence, a 
mood, a symphonic accompaniment to the drama, a great 
warm wind fanning the drama to flame. It echoes, it en- 
hances, it animates. It is an expectancy, a foreboding, a 
tension. It says nothing, but it gives everything. 

Do not think for a moment that I am advising the de- 













signer to do away with actual objects on the stage. There 
is no such thing as a symbolic chair. A chair is a chair. It 
is in the arrangement of the chairs that the magic lies. 
Moliére knew how to place the chairs on his stage so they 
almost seemed to speak. In the balcony scene from “Romeo 






and Juliet” there must be a balcony, and there must be 





moonlight. But it is not so important that the moon be the 
kind of moon that shines down on Verona as that Juliet 
may say of it, 







“OQ, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. . 
Lest that thy love prove likewise variable.” 





The point is this: it is not the knowledge of the atmos- 
pheric conditions prevailing in Northern Italy which 
counts, but the response to the lyric, soaring quality of 






> Shakespeare’s verse. 





The designer creates an environment in which all noble 
emotions are possible. Then he retires. The actor enters. If 
the designer’s work has been good, it disappears from our 
consciousness at that moment. We do not notice it any 
more. It has apparently ceased to exist. The actor has taken 
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the stage; and the designer’s only reward lies in the praise 
bestowed on the actor! 

Well, now the curtain is up and the play has begun. 

When I go to the theatre to see a play performed, I have 
got to be interested in the people who are performing it. 
They must, as the saying goes, “hold” me. It is my right as 
a member of the audience to find men and women on the 
stage who are alive. I want to respect these players, to look 
up to them, to care for them, to love them. I want them to 
speak well, to move well, to give out energy and vitality 
and eagerness. I do not wish to look at the physically unfit, 
the mentally defective, or the spiritually violated. They 
bring to my mind Barnum’s cruel remark that normal 
people are not worth exhibiting. I wish to see actors in 
whom I can believe—thoroughbreds, people who are “all 
there.” Every play is a living dream: your dream, my 
dream—and that dream must not be blurred or darkened. 
The actors must be transparent to it. They may not exhibit. 
Their task is to reveal. 

To reveal. To move in the pattern of a great drama, to 
let its reality shine through. There is no greater art than 
this. How few actors live up to its possibilities! Some 
actors have even made me feel at times that they were at 
heart a little bit ashamed of being actors. I call this atti- 
tude offensive. The right attitude is that of the distin- 
guished old English character actor who, when engaged to 
play a part, was accustomed to say, “Sir, my fee is so and 
so much,” as if he were a specialist from Harley Street. It 
is easy, of course, to understand why there are not more 
good actors on the stage to-day. The métier is too hard. 
This art of acting demands a peculiar humility, a concen- 
tration and dedication of all one’s energies. But when an 
actor moves before us at last with the strange freedom and 
calm of one possessed by the real, we are stirred as only the 
theatre can stir us. 

I am thinking of the company of Irish Players from the 
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Abbey Theatre in Dublin who first gave us the dramas of 
Synge and Yeats in 1910. As one watched these players, one 
saw what they knew. I kept saying to myself on that first 
evening: Who are these rare ones? Where did they come 
from? How have they spent their lives? Who are their 
friends? What music they must have heard, what books 
they must have read, what emotions they must have felt! 
They literally enchanted me. They put me under a spell. 
And when the curtain came down at the end of the play, 
they had become necessary to me. I have often asked myself 
since that time how it was that these actors could make me 
feel such strange emotions of trouble and wonder; and I 
find the answer now, curiously enough, in an address 
spoken by a modern Irish poet to the youth of Ireland— 
Keep in your souls some images of magnificence. These 
Irish players had kept in their souls some images of mag- 
nificence. 

Exceptional people, distinguished people, superior peo- 
ple; people who can say, as the old negro said, “I got 
a-plenty music in me.” These are the actors the theatre 
needs. 

I think it needs also actors who have in them a kind of 
wildness, an exuberance, a take-it-or-leave-it quality, a 
dangerous quality. We must get clean away from the 
winning, ingratiating, I-hope-you’re-all-going-to-like-me- 
because-I-need-the-money quality of a great deal of the 
acting we find to-day. I remember Calvé’s entrance in the 
first act of “Carmen.” Her audiences were actually afraid 
of her. Who has seen Chaliapin in the mad scene of 
“Boris”? I consider Chaliapin the greatest living actor, 
by the way. Some of the best actors in the world are to be 
found on the operatic stage. What a Hedda Gabler Mary 
Garden would make! It seems as if these actor-singers were 
set free by the very limitations of opera—the fixed melo- 
dies, the measured steps and pauses. They cannot be casual 
for one instant. They must be aware. They must know how 
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to do what they have to do. They must have style. And they 
must have voices. 

But I have been speaking of actors, not of acting. 

Great réles require great natures to interpret them. Half 
our pleasure in seeing a play lies in our knowledge that we 
are in the presence of artists. But this pleasure of watching 
the artists themselves is soon forgotten, if the play is well 
performed, in the contagious excitement of watching a 
miracle: the miracle of incarnation. For acting is a process 
of incarnation. Just that. And it is a miracle. I have no 
words to express what I feel about this subtle, ancient, 
sacred art—the marvel of it, the wonder, the meaning. 
The designer creates with inanimate materials; canvas, 
wood, cloth, light. The actor creates in his living self. And 
just as the good designer retires in favor of the actor, so 
does the good actor withdraw his personal self in favor of 
the character he is playing. He steps aside. The character 
lives in him. You are to play Hamlet, let us say; not nar- 
rate Hamlet, but p/ay Hamlet. Then you become his host. 
You invite him into yourself. You lend him your body, 
your voice, your nerves; but it is Hamlet’s voice that 
speaks, Hamlet’s impulses that move you. We may be 
grateful to Pirandello for showing us, in his “Six Char- 
acters in Search of an Author,” the strange reality of the 
creations of the playwright’s mind. Hamlet is as real as you 
or I. To watch a character develop from the first flashes of 
contact in the actor’s mind to the final moment when the 
character steps on the stage in full possession of the actor, 
whose personal self looks on from somewhere in the back- 
ground, is to be present at a great mystery. No wonder the 
ancient dramas were initiation-ceremonies: all acting is 
an initiation, if one can see it so, an initiation into what 
Emerson calls “the empire of the real.” 

But the curtain is up, and the play has begun. We look 
into a scene that is filled with excitement. See. That man is 
playing the part of a beggar. We know he is not a real 
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beggar. Why not? How do we know? We cannot say. But 
we know he is not a beggar. When we look at him we 
recall, not any particular beggar we may happen to have 
seen that day, but all beggars we have ever seen or read 
about. And all our ideas of misery and helplessness and 
loneliness rush up in our imaginations to touch us and hurt 
us. The man is acting. 

How is he dressed? (And now I am speaking as a cos- 
tume-designer.) The man is in rags. Just rags. But why 
do we look at him with such interest? If he wore ordinary 
rags we wouldn’t look at him twice. He is dressed, not like 
a real beggar, but like a painting of a beggar. No; that’s 
not quite it. But as he stands there or moves about we are 
continually reminded of great paintings—paintings like 
those of Manet, for instance. ‘There is a curious importance 
about this figure. We shall remember it. Why? We cannot 
tell. We are looking at something theatrical. These rags 
have been arranged—“composed,” the painters call it—by 
the hand of an artist. We feel, rather than see, an inde- 
scribable difference. These rags have somehow ceased to 
be rags. They have been transformed into moving sculp- 
ture. 

I am indebted to the great Madame Freisinger for 
teaching me the value of simplicity in the theatre. I 
learned from her not to torture materials into meaningless 
folds, but to preserve the long flowing line, the noble 
sweep. “Let us keep this production noble,” she would say 
to me. The costume-designer should steer clear of fashion- 
ableness. That was the only fault of the admirable produc- 
tion of “Hamlet” in modern dress. It was so chic that it 
simpered. I remember that in the closet scene, as the Queen 
cried out, 

“O Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain” 
and her son answered, 
“O, throw away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half,” 
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a voice near me whispered, “I wonder if she got that 
negligé at Bendel’s?” And the programme told us all that 
Queen Gertrude of Denmark did, indeed, get that negligé 
at Bendel’s. And furthermore, that Queen Gertrude’s shoes 
came from the firm of I. Miller, Inc., and that her hats 
were furnished by Blank and her jewels by Dash, and 
on. Think of it. Two worlds are meeting in this play, in this 
scene—in the night, in Elsinore. And we are reminded of 
shoes and frocks! 

Many of the costumes I design are intentionally some- 
what indefinite and abstract. A color, a shimmer, a rich- 
ness, a sweep—and the actor’s presence! I often think of a 
phrase I once found in an old drama that describes the first 
entrance of the heroine. It does not say, “She wore a taffety 
petticoat or a point lace ruff or a farthingale”’; it says, “She 
came in like starlight, hid in jewels.” There she is in that 
phrase; not just a beautiful girl dressed up in a beautiful 
dress, but a presence—arresting, ready to act, enfolded in 
light. It isn’t just light, it is a kind of stillness; an aware- 
ness, a kind of breathlessness. We ought to look at the 
actors and say, why! I never saw people like ¢hat before! 
I didn’t know people looked like ¢hat! 

The subtlety of stage lighting, the far-flung magic of it! 
When a single light-bulb wrongly placed may reveal, as 
Yeats said, the proud fragility of dreams! 

Shakespeare knew more than all of us. How he uses 
sunlight, moonlight, candlelight, torchlight, starlight! 
Imagine Hamlet as he stands with Rosencranz and Guil- 
denstern on the forestage of the Globe Theatre, under the 
open sky, looking up at the stars, saying, 


“. . . this brave o’erhanging firmament, 
this majestical roof fretted with golden fire. . . 


” 


I have often wondered whether the Globe Theatre and 
the Swan Theatre were not oriented towards the East as 
temples are, in order to take advantage of the lighting- 
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effects of nature. Think of the play of “Macbeth.” It 
begins on a foggy afternoon before sundown. The day 
goes. The sun sets. Torches are brought in. We enter deeper 
and deeper with the play into an extravagant and lurid 
night of the soul. Or take the trial scene from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice.”” The scene is played by torchlight. The 
auditorium is dark. We see the sky overhead. The trial 
draws to an end. Shylock is defeated. There is a gay little 
interlude, the byplay with the rings. The stage grows 
lighter. The torches are carried off. Now the scene is fin- 
ished. Portia, Nerissa, and Gratiano go away. ... The 
fyll moon rises over the wall of the theatre and touches the 
stage with silver. Lorenzo and Jessica enter, hand in hand. 
... “On sucha night .. .” 

The sole aim of the arts of scene-designing, costuming, 
lighting, is, as I have already said, to enhance the natural 
powers of the actor. It is for the director to call forth these 
powers and urge them into the pattern of the play. 

The director must never make the mistake of imposing 
his own ideas upon the actors. Acting is not an imitation of 
what a director thinks about a character: it is a gradual, 
half-conscious unfolding and flowering of the self into a 
new personality. This process of growth should be sacred 
to the director. He must be humble before it. He must 
nourish it, stimulate it, foster it in a thousand ways. Once 
the actors have been engaged, he should address himself 
to their highest powers. There is nothing they cannot ac- 
complish. In this mood, ignoring every limitation, he fuses 
them into a white energy. The director energizes: he ani- 
mates. That is what Max Reinhardt understands so well 
how to do. He is an animator. A curious thing, the animat- 
ing quality. Arthur Hopkins has it; Stanislavsky has it; 
Belasco has it. One feels it instantly when one meets these 
men. One sees in them what Melville calls “the strong, 
sustained, and mystic aspect.” The best stage director I 
ever heard of, incidentally, is Captain Ahab in Melville’s 
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“Moby Dick.” Modern directors would do well to read 
this book. 

Now I come to the playwrights. I am not one of the 
calamity-howlers who believe the theatre is in a dying 
condition. The theatre is no more in a dying condition at 
this moment than life itself is in a dying condition at this 
moment. On the contrary: the American theatre, like the 
advertisements of the revue, “Americana,” is “a star- 
spangled wow.” But to my way of thinking, many of the 
playwrights of to-day are being swamped by their own 
ability; snowed under by their very cleverness. They know 
how to say, with astonishing brilliancy, what they have to 
say. But what have they to say? 

There are fashions in plays just as there are fashions in 
scenery, or hats, or socks. This year it has apparently been 
the fashion to “de-bunk.”? What is called “a cross-section 
of American life,” whatever that is, is, as they say, “de- 
bunked.” Well, I think de-bunking should begin at home. 
Before one starts out to de-bunk America one should take 
care to de-bunk oneself. It is a much harder job, of course, 
to de-bunk oneself. Truth is a shy thing, a hidden flame. 
But it is an immutable natural law of the theatre that what 
one is shows through what one does. A week of strenuous 
dress-rehearsals and people are exposed as they are. 

A few weeks ago, in Vienna, I looked at the Sunday 
theatrical section of a New York newspaper for the first 
time in several months. Now, the theatre is my work and 
my life; and I expected either to be infuriated by these 
pages or to be made so homesick that I would start back to 
New York the next morning. Nothing of the kind hap- 
pened. The general impression I got was of something 
neat and adequate and snappy. One could say, “Yes, they 
do things very well.” I confess I had not expected this. 
There was a kind of thin meagre competence about the 
layout that was worse than sterility. Everybody understood 
how to do. That was clear. But nobody was doing. 
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One word struck me: it was repeated in the critics’ re- 
views and quoted again and again in the advertisements: 
the word Auman. A gripping Auman drama. A play of 
deep /uman emotions. And so on. Good God! Have we all 
become so dehumanized that we will pay to see a drama 
merely because it is human? 

And now I have come to my real point. I know that 
there are young people in this country who will really 
create for the theatre of their time, who will bring some- 
thing into existence there that has never existed before. A 
few. Not many. The theatre will be fortunate if it can 
claim a half-dozen of them. But it is this half-dozen to 
whom we look to lift our common experience into a higher 
region, a clearer light. We do not want shrewdness or 
craftiness or adroitness from them. We have had enough 
mechanism in the theatre, and more than enough. Let them 
go beyond this: let them give us the sense of the dramatic 
moment, the immortal moment. 

Think of this moment. All that has ever been is in this 
moment; all that will be is in this moment. Both are meet- 
ing in one living flame, in this unique instant of time. This 
is drama; this is theatre—to be aware of the Now. 

But how is one to become aware? someone may ask. I 
answer, listen to the poets. They can tell you. 

Of all people in the world, Sir Philip Sidney said, poets 
are the least liars. Poets are reporters. They set down what 
they see. I will give you an example from “Hamlet”: 


“OQ good Horatio, .. . 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart 
Absent thee from felicity awhile.” 


Absent thee from felicity awhile. Here are some of the 
most beautiful words ever written in the English language. 
But this is not all. These words are a plain record of fact. 
Hamlet, drawing his last breath as he spoke them, was not 
interested in phrasemaking, nor was Shakespeare. Hamlet 
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did not think up an exquisite phrase at that moment. He 
spoke out of a real vision of felicity, immortal. He saw the 
clear light, the happy forms. He saw the felicity. He 
called it felicity. He did not invent; he did not orate; he 
saw, and reported. 

I could give you hundreds of examples. Poets know that 
what they see is true. If it were not so they would have 
told you. 

Nothing can stop progress in the American theatre ex- 
cept the workers themselves. To them I say: There are no 
limitations there except your own limitations. Lift it. Get 
the personal you out of your work. Who cares about you? 
Get the wonder into it. Get your dreams into it. Where are 
your dreams? 

One word more. Great drama does not deal with cau- 
tious people. Its heroes are tyrants, outcasts, wanderers. 
From Prometheus, the first of them all, the thief who stole 
the divine fire from heaven, these protagonists are all pas- 
sionate, excessive, violent, terrible. “(Doom eager,” the 
Icelandic saga calls them. If you are meant to create in the 
theatre—not merely to write a well-constructed play or 
supply nice scenery, but to create—you will imagine your- 
selves into these heroic moods. They will carry you far. 
For the soul is a pilgrim. If you follow it, it will lead you 
away from your home and into another world, a dangerous 
world. You will join a band of poets and dreamers, the 
visionaries of the theatre; the mummers, the mountebanks, 
the jongleurs, the minstrels, the troubadours. 





STREET HAUNTING: A LONDON 
ADVENTURE 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


O one perhaps has ever felt passionately towards 

a lead pencil. But there are circumstances in 

which it can become supremely desirable to 

possess one; moments when we are set upon 
having an object, a purpose, an excuse for walking half 
across London between tea and dinner. As the foxhunter 
hunts in order to preserve the breed of horses, and the 
golfer plays in order that open spaces may be preserved 
from the builders, so when the desire comes upon us to go 
street rambling the pencil does for a pretext, and getting 
up we say, “Really I must buy a pencil,” as if under cover 
of this excuse we could indulge safely in the greatest 
pleasure of town life in winter—rambling the streets of 
London. 

The hour should be evening and the season winter, for 
in winter the champagne brightness of the air and the 
sociability of the streets are grateful. We are not then 
taunted as in summer by the longing for shade and solitude 
and sweet airs from the hayfields. The evening hour, too, 
gives us the irresponsibility which darkness and lamplight 
bestow. We are no longer quite ourselves. As we step out 
of the house on a fine evening between four and six we shed 
the self our friends know us by and become part of that vast 
republican army of anonymous trampers, whose society is 
so agreeable after the solitude of one’s own room. For there 
We sit surrounded by objects which perpetually express the 
oddity of our own temperaments and enforce the memories 
of our own experience. That bowl on the mantelpiece, for 
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instance, was bought at Mantua on a windy day. We were 
leaving the shop when the sinister old woman plucked at 
our skirts and said she would find herself starving one of 
these days, but “Take it!” she cried, and thrust the blue 
and white china bowl into our hands as if she never wanted 
to be reminded of her quixotic generosity. So, guiltily, but 
suspecting nevertheless how badly we had been fleeced, we 
carried it back to the little hotel where, in the middle of 
the night, the innkeeper quarrelled so violently with his 
wife that we all leant out into the courtyard to look, and 
saw the vines laced about among the pillars and the stars 
white in the sky. The moment was stabilized, stamped like 
a coin indelibly, among a million that slipped by imper- 
ceptibly. There, too, was the melancholy Englishman, 
who rose among the coffee cups and the little iron tables 
and revealed the secrets of his soul—as travellers do. All 
this—Italy, the windy morning, the vines laced about the 
pillars, the Englishman and the secrets of his soul—rise up 
in a cloud from the China bowl on the mantelpiece. And 
there, as our eyes fall to the floor, is that brown stamp on 
the carpet. Mr. Lloyd George made that. “The man’s a 
devil!” said Mr. Cummings, putting the kettle down with 
which he was about to fill the teapot so that it burnt a 
brown ring on the carpet. 

But when the door shuts on us, all that vanishes. The 
shell-like covering which our souls have excreted to house 
themselves, to make for themselves a shape distinct from 
others, is broken, and there is left of all these wrinkles and 
roughnesses a central oyster of perceptiveness, an enormous 
eye. How beautiful a street is in winter! It is at once re- 
vealed and obscured. Here vaguely one can trace sym- 
metrical straight avenues of doors and windows; here 
under the lamps are floating islands of pale light through 
which pass quickly bright men and women, who for all 
their poverty and shabbiness wear a certain look of un- 
reality, an air of triumph, as if they had given life the 
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slip, so that life, deceived of her prey, blunders on without 
them. But, after all, we are only gliding smoothly on the 
surface. The eye is not a miner, not a diver, not a seeker 
after buried treasure. It floats us smoothly down a stream, 
resting, pausing, the brain sleeps perhaps as it looks. 

How beautiful a London street is then, with its islands 
of light, and its long groves of darkness, and on one side of 
it perhaps some tree-sprinkled, grass-grown space where 
night is folding herself to sleep naturally and, as one passes 
the iron railing, one hears those little cracklings and stir- 
rings of leaf and twig which seem to suppose the silence of 
fields all round them, an owl hooting, and far away the 
rattle of a train in the valley. But this is London, we are 
reminded; high among the bare trees are hung oblong 
frames of reddish yellow light—windows; there are 
points of brilliance burning steady like low stars—lamps; 
this empty ground which holds the country in it and its 
peace is only a London square, set about by offices and 
houses where at this hour fierce lights burn over maps, over 
documents, over desks where clerks sit turning with wetted 
forefingers the files of endless correspondences; or more 
suffusedly the firelight wavers and the lamplight falls 
upon the privacy of some drawing-room, its easy chairs, 
its papers, its china, its inlaid table, and the figure of a 
woman, accurately measuring out the precise number of 
spoons of tea which— She looks at the door as if she heard 
a ring downstairs and somebody asking, is she in? 

But here we must stop peremptorily. We are in danger 
of digging deeper than the eye approves; we are impeding 
our passage down the smooth stream by catching at some 
branch or root. At any moment, the sleeping army may stir 
itself and wake in us a thousand violins and trumpets in 
response; the army of human beings may rouse itself and 
assert all its oddities and sufferings and sordidities. Let us 
dally a little longer, be content still with surfaces only— 
the glossy brilliance of the motor omnibuses; the carnal 
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splendor of the butchers’ shops with their yellow flanks and 
their purple steaks; the blue and red bunches of flower; 
burning so bravely through the plate glass of the florists 
windows. 

For the eye has this strange property: it rests only on 
beauty; like a butterfly it seeks out color and basks in 
warmth. On a winter’s night like this, when nature has 
been at pains to polish and preen herself, it brings back the 
prettiest trophies, breaks off little lumps of emerald and 
coral as if the whole earth were made of precious stone. 
The thing it cannot do (one is speaking of the average un- 
professional eye) is to compose these trophies in such a way 
as to bring out their more obscure angles and relationships. 
Hence after a prolonged diet of this simple, sugary fare, 
of beauty pure and uncomposed, we become conscious of 
satiety. We halt at the door of the boot shop and make some 
little excuse, which has nothing to do with the real reason, 
for folding up the bright paraphernalia of the streets and 
withdrawing to some duskier chamber of the being where 
we may ask, as we raise our left foot obediently upon the 
stand, ‘‘What, then, is it like to be a dwarf? ” 

She came in escorted by two women who, being of nor- 
mal size, looked like benevolent giants beside her. Smiling 
at the shop girls, they seemed to be at once disclaiming any 
lot in her deformity and assuring her of their protection. 
She wore the peevish yet apologetic expression usual on the 
faces of the deformed. She needed their kindness, yet she 
resented it. But when the shop girl had been summoned 
and the giantesses, smiling indulgently, had asked for shoes 
for “this lady” and the girl had pushed the little stand in 
front of her, the dwarf stuck her foot out with an im- 
petuosity which seemed to claim all our attention. Look at 
that! Look at that! she seemed to demand of us all, as she 
thrust her foot out, for behold it was the shapely, perfectly 
proportioned foot of a well-grown woman. It was arched; 
it was aristocratic. Her whole manner changed as she 
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looked at it resting on the stand. She looked soothed and 
satisfied. Her manner became full of self-confidence. She 
sent for shoe after shoe; she tried on pair after pair. She 
got up and pirouetted before a glass which reflected the 
foot only in yellow shoes, in fawn shoes, in shoes of lizard 
skin. She raised her little skirts and displayed her little legs. 
She was thinking that, after all, feet are the most important 
part of the whole person; women, she said to herself, have 
been loved for their feet alone. Seeing nothing but her feet, 
she imagined perhaps that the rest of her body was of a 
piece with those beautiful feet. She was shabbily dressed, 
but she was ready to lavish any money upon her shoes. And 
as this was the only occasion upon which she was not afraid 
of being looked at but positively craved attention, she was 
ready to use any device to prolong the choosing and fitting. 
Look at my feet, look at my feet, she seemed to be saying, 
as she took a step this way and then a step that way. The 
shop girl good-humoredly must have said something 
flattering, for suddenly her face lit up in an ecstasy. But, 
after all, the giantesses, benevolent though they were, had 
their own affairs to see to; she must make up her mind; 
she must decide which to choose. At length, the pair was 
chosen and, as she walked out between her guardians, with 


» the parcel swinging from her finger, the ecstasy faded, 


knowledge returned, the old peevishness, the old apology 
came back, and by the time she had reached the street again 
she had become a dwarf. 

But she had changed the mood; she had called into 
being an atmosphere which, as we followed her out into 
the street, seemed actually to create the humped, the 
twisted, the deformed. Two bearded men, brothers ap- 
parently, stone-blind, supporting themselves by resting a 
hand on the head of a small boy between them, marched 
down the street. On they came with the unyielding yet 
tremulous tread of the blind, which seems to lend to their 
approach something of the terror and inevitability of the 
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fate that has overtaken them. As they passed, holding 
straight on, the little convoy seemed to cleave asunder the 
passers-by with the momentum of its silence, its directness, 
its disaster. Indeed, the dwarf had started a hobbling gro- 
tesque dance to which everybody in the street now con- 
formed: the stout lady tightly swathed in shiny sealskin; 
the feeble-minded boy sucking the silver knob of his 
stick; the old man squatted on a doorstep as if, suddenly 
overcome by the absurdity of the human spectacle, he had 
sat down to look at it—all joined in the hobble and tap of 
the dwarf’s dance. 

In what crevices and crannies, one might ask, did they 
lodge, this maimed company of the halt and the blind? 
Here, perhaps, in the top rooms of these narrow old houses 
between Holborn and the Strand, where people have such 
queer names, and pursue so many curious trades, are gold 
beaters, accordion pleaters, cover buttons, or others who 
support life, with even greater fantasticality, upon a traffic 
in cups without saucers, china umbrella handles, and 
highly colored pictures of martyred saints. There they 
lodge, and it seems as if the lady in the sealskin jacket must 
find life tolerable, passing the time of day with the ac- 
cordion pleater, or the man who covers buttons; life which 
is so fantastic cannot be altogether tragic. They do not 
grudge us, we are musing, our prosperity; when, suddenly, 
turning the corner, we come upon a bearded Jew, wild, 
hunger-bitten, glaring out of his misery; or pass the 
humped body of an old woman flung abandoned on the step 
of a public building with a cloak over her like the hasty 
covering thrown over a dead horse or donkey. At such 
sights, the nerves of the spine seem to stand erect; a sudden 
flare is brandished in our eyes; a question is asked which 1s 
never answered. Often enough these derelicts choose to lie 
not a stone’s throw from theatres, within hearing of barrel 
organs, almost, as night draws on, within touch of the 
sequined cloaks and bright legs of diners and dancers. They 
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lie close to those shop windows where commerce offers to 
a world of old women laid on doorsteps, of blind men, of 
' hobbling dwarfs, sofas which are supported by the gilt 
necks of proud swans; tables inlaid with baskets of many 
colored fruit, sideboards paved with green marble the 
better to support the weight of boars’ heads, gilt baskets, 
candelabra; and carpets so softened with age that their 
carnations have almost vanished in a pale green sea. 
- Passing, glimpsing, everything seems accidentally but 
- miraculously sprinkled with beauty, as if the tide of trade 
" which deposits its burden so punctually and prosaically 
upon the shores of Oxford Street had this night cast up 
" nothing but treasure. With no thought of buying, the eye is 
_ sportive and generous; it creates; it adorns; it enhances. 
' Standing out in the street, one may build up all the cham- 
” bers of a vast imaginary house and furnish them at one’s 
" will with sofa, table, carpet. That rug will do for the hall. 


- That alabaster bowl shall stand on a carved table in the 


- window. Our merrymakings shall be reflected in that thick 
" round mirror. But, having built and furnished the house 
" one is happily under no obligation to possess it; one can 
dismantle it in the twinkling of an eye, build and furnish 
another house with other chairs and other glasses. Or let 
' us indulge ourselves at the antique jewellers, among the 
trays of rings and the hanging necklaces. Let us choose 
_ those pearls, for example, and then imagine how, if we put 
) them on, life would be changed. It becomes instantly be- 
+ tween two and three in the morning; the lamps are burning 
_ very white in the deserted streets of Mayfair. Only motor 
cars are abroad at this hour, and one has a sense of empti- 
» ness, of airiness, of secluded gaiety. Wearing pearls, wear- 
ing silk, one steps out on to a balcony which overlooks the 
gardens of sleeping Mayfair. There are a few lights in the 
bedrooms of great peers returned from Court, of silk- 
)stockinged footmen, of dowagers who have pressed the 
hands of statesmen. A cat creeps along the garden wall. 
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Love-making is going on sibilantly, seductively in the 
darker places of the room behind thick green curtains, 
Strolling sedately as if he were promenading a terrace 
beneath which the shires and counties of England lie sun- 
bathed, the aged Prime Minister recounts to Lady So-and- 
So with the curis and the emeralds the true history of some 
great crisis in the affairs of the land. We seem to be riding 
on the top of the highest mast of the tallest ship; and yet 
at the same time we know that nothing of this sort matters, 
love is not proved thus, nor great achievements completed 
thus; so that we sport with the moment and preen our 
feathers in it lightly, as we stand on the balcony watching 
the moonlit cat creep along Princess Mary’s garden wall. 

But what could be more absurd? It is, in fact, on the 
stroke of six; it is a winter’s evening; we are walking to 
the Strand to buy a pencil. How then are we also on a 
balcony, wearing pearls in June? What could be more 
absurd? Yet it is nature’s folly, not ours. When she set about 
her chief masterpiece, the making of man, she should have 
thought of one thing only. Instead, turning her head, look- 
ing over her shoulder, into each one of us she let creep 
instincts and desires which are utterly at variance with his 
main being, so that we are streaked, variegated, all of a 
mixture; the colors have run. Is the true self this which 
stands on the pavement in January, or that which bends 
over the balcony in June? Am I here, or am I there? Oris 
the true self neither this nor that, neither here nor there, 
but something so varied and wandering that it is only when 
we give the rein to its wishes and let it take its way unim- 
peded that we are indeed ourselves? Circumstances compel 
unity; for convenience’ sake a man must be a whole. The 
good citizen when he opens his door in the evening must 
be banker, golfer, husband, father; not a nomad wander- 
ing the desert, a mystic staring at the sky, a debauchee in 
the slums of San Francisco, a soldier heading a revolution, 
a pariah howling with skepticism and solitude. When he 
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opens his door, he must run his fingers through his hair and 
put his umbrella in the stand like the rest. 

But here, none too soon, are the second-hand bookshops. 
Here we find anchorage in these thwarting currents of 
being; here we balance ourselves after the splendors and 
miseries of the streets. The very sight of the bookseller’s 
wife with her foot on the fender, sitting beside a good coal 
fire, screened from the door, is sobering and cheerful. She 
is never reading, or has only the newspaper; her talk when 
it leaves bookselling, as it does so gladly, is about hats; she 
likes a hat to be practical, she says, as well as pretty. Oh no, 
they don’t live at the shop; they live at Brixton; she must 
have a bit of green to look at. In summer a jar of flowers 
grown in her own garden is stood on the top of some dusty 
pile to enliven the shop. Books are everywhere; and always 
the same sense of adventure fills us. Second-hand books are 
wild books, homeless books; they have come togéther in 
vast flocks of variegated feather, and have a charm which 
the domesticated volumes of the library lack. Besides, in 
this random, miscellaneous company we may rub against 
some complete stranger who will, with luck, turn into the 
best friend we have in the world. There is always a hope, 
as we reach down some grayish-white book from an upper 
shelf, directed by its air of shabbiness and desertion, of 
meeting here with a man who set out on horseback over a 
hundred years ago to explore the woollen market in the 
midlands and Wales; an unknown traveller, who stayed 
at inns, drank his pint, noted pretty girls and serious cus- 
toms, wrote it all down stiffly, laboriously for sheer love of 
it (the book was published at his own expense); was in- 
finitely prosy, busy, and matter-of-fact, and so let flow in 
without his knowing it the very scent of the hollyhocks and 
the hay together with such a portrait of himself as gives 
him forever a seat in the warm corner of the mind’s ingle- 
nook. One may buy him for eighteen pence now. He is 
marked three and sixpence, but the bookseller’s wife, 
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seeing how shabby the covers are and how long the book 
has stood there since it was bought at some sale of a 
gentleman’s library in Suffolk, will let it go at that. 
Thus, glancing round the bookshop, we make other such 
sudden capricious friendships with the unknown and the 
vanished whose only record is, for example, this little book 
of poems, so fairly printed, so finely engraved, too, with a 
portrait of the author. For he was a poet and drowned un- 
timely, and his verse, mild as it is and formal and senten- 
tious, sends forth still a frail fluty sound like that of a 
piano organ played in some back street resignedly by an 
old Italian organ-grinder in a corduroy jacket. There are 
travellers, too, row upon row of them, still testifying, in- 
domitable spinsters that they were, to the discomforts that 
they endured and the sunsets they admired in Greece when 
Queen Victoria was a girl; a tour in Cornwall with a visit 
to the tin mines was thought worthy of voluminous record; 
people went slowly up the Rhine and did portraits of each 
other in Indian ink, sitting reading on deck beside a coil of 
rope; they measured the pyramids; were lost to civiliza- 
tion for years; converted negroes in pestilential swamps. 
This packing up and going off, exploring deserts and catch- 
ing fevers, settling in India for a lifetime, penetrating even 
to China and then returning to lead a parochial life at 
Edmonton, tumbles and tosses upon the dusty floor like an 
uneasy sea, so restless the English are, with the waves at 
their very door. The waters of travel and adventure seem 
to break upon little islands of serious effort and lifelong 
industry stood in jagged column upon the bookshop floor. 
In these piles of puce-bound volumes with gilt monograms 
on the back, thoughtful clergymen expound the gospels; 
scholars are to be heard with their hammers and their 
chisels chipping clear the ancient texts of Euripides and 
Aeschylus. Thinking, annotating, expounding, goes on at a 
prodigious rate all round us and over everything, like a 
punctual, everlasting tide, washes the ancient sea of fic- 
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tion. Innumerable volumes tell how Arthur loved Laura 
and they were separated and they were unhappy and then 
they met and they were happy ever after, as was the way 
when Victoria ruled these islands. 

The number of books in the world is infinite, and one is 
forced to glimpse and nod and go on after a moment of 
talk, a flash of understanding, as, in the street outside, one 
catches a word in passing and from a chance phrase fabri- 
cates a lifetime. It is about a woman called Kate that they 
are talking, how “I said to her, quite straight last night 

. if you don’t think I’m worth a penny stamp, I said 
_. . But who Kate is, and to what crisis in their friend- 
’ ship the penny stamp refers, we shall never know; for Kate 
’ sinks under the warmth of their volubility; and here, at the 
' street corner, another page of the volume of life is laid 
' open by the sight of two men consulting under the lamp 
' post. They are spelling out the latest wire from New- 
_ market in the stop press news. Do they think, then, that 
fortune will ever convert their rags into fur and broad- 
cloth, sling them with watch chains, and plant diamond 
pins where there is now a ragged open shirt? But the main 
| stream of walkers at this hour sweeps too fast to let us ask 
such questions. They are wrapt, in this short passage from 
work to home, in some narcotic dream, now that they are 
f free from the desk, and have the fresh air on their cheeks. 
| They put on those bright clothes which they must hang 
up and lock the key upon all the rest of the day, and are 
) great cricketers, famous actresses, soldiers who have saved 
their country at the hour of need. Dreaming, gesticulat- 
ing, often muttering a few words aloud, they sweep over 
the Strand and across Waterloo Bridge whence they will 
be swung in long rattling trains, still dreaming, to some 
prim little villa in Barnes or Surbiton where the sight of 
the clock in the hall and the smell of the supper in the 
basement puncture the dream. 
But we are come to the Strand now, and as we hesitate 
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on the curb, a little rod about the length of one’s finger 
begins to lay its bar across the velocity and abundance of 
life. “Really I must—really I must”—that is it. Without 
investigating the demand, the mind cringes to the accus- 
tomed tyrant. One must, one always must, do something 
or other; it is not allowed one simply to enjoy oneself. Was 
it not for this reason that, some time ago, we. fabricated 
that excuse, and invented the necessity of buying some- 
thing? But what was it? Ah, we remember, it was a pencil. 
Let us go then and buy this pencil. But just as we are turn- 
ing to obey the command, another self disputes the right 
of the tyrant to insist. The usual conflict comes about. 
Spread out behind the rod of duty we see the whole breadth 
of the river Thames—wide, mournful, peaceful. And we 
see it through the eyes of somebody who is leaning over the 
Embankment on a summer evening, without a care in the 
world. Let us put off buying the pencil; let us go in search 
of this person (and soon it becomes apparent that this 
person is ourselves). For if we could stand there where 
we stood six months ago, should we not be again as we 
were then—calm, aloof, content? Let us try then. But the 
river is rougher and grayer than we remembered. The tide 
is running out to sea. It brings down with it a tug and two 
barges, whose load of straw is tightly bound down beneath 
tarpaulin covers. There is too, close by us, a couple leaning 
over the balustrade murmuring with that curious lack of 
self-consciousness which lovers have, as if the importance 
of the affair they are engaged on claims without question 
the indulgence of the human race. The sights we see and 
the sounds we hear now have none of the quality of the 
past; nor have we any share in the serenity of the person 
who, six months ago, stood precisely where we stand now. 
His is the happiness of death; ours the insecurity of life. 
He has no future; the future is even now invading our 
peace. It is only when we look at the past and take from 
it the element of uncertainty that we can enjoy perfect 
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peace. As it is, we must turn, we must cross the Strand 
again, we must find a shop where, even at this hour, they 
will be ready to sell us a pencil. 

It is always an adventure to enter a new room; for the 
lives and characters of its owners have distilled their at- 
mosphere into it, and directly we enter it we breast some 
new wave of emotion. Here, without a doubt, in the sta- 
tioner’s shop people had been quarrelling. Their anger shot 
through the air. They both stopped; the old woman—they 
were husband and wife evidently—retired to a back room; 
the old man whose rounded forehead and globular eyes 
would have looked well on the frontispiece of some Eliza- 
| bethan folio, stayed to serve us. “A pencil, a pencil,” he 
) repeated, “certainly, certainly.” He spoke with the dis- 
' traction yet effusiveness of one whose emotions have been 
roused and checked in full flood. He began opening box 
' after box and shutting them again. He said that it was 
' very difficult to find things when they kept so many dif- 
ferent articles. He launched into a story about some legal 
» gentleman who had got into deep waters owing to the 
conduct of his wife. He had known him for years; he had 
been connected with the Temple for half a century, he 
' said, as if he wished his wife in the back room to overhear 
| him. He upset a box of rubber bands. At last, exasperated 
» by his incompetence, he pushed the swing door open and 
called out roughly, “Where d’you keep the pencils?” as if 
his wife had hidden them. The old lady came in. Looking 
at nobody, she put her hand with a fine air of righteous 
» severity upon the right box. There were the pencils. How 
then could he do without her? Was she not indispensable 
) tohim? In order to keep them there, standing side by side 
in forced neutrality, one had to be particular in one’s choice 
of pencils; this was too soft, that too hard. They stood 
silently looking on. The longer they stood there, the calmer 
) they grew; their heat was going down, their anger dis- 
appearing. Now, without a word said on either side, the 
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quarrel was made up. The old man who would not haye 
disgraced Ben Jonson’s title-page, reached the box back to 
its proper place, bowed profoundly his good night to us, 
and they disappeared. She would get out her sewing; he 
would read his newspaper; the canary would scatter them 
impartially with seed. The quarrel was over. 

During these minutes in which a ghost had been sought 
for, a quarrel composed, and a pencil bought, the streets 
had become completely empty. Life had withdrawn to the 
top floor, and lamps were lit. The pavement was dry and 
hard; the road was of hammered silver. Walking home 
through the desolation one could tell oneself the story of 
the dwarf, of the blind men, of the party in the Mayfair 
mansion, of the quarrel in the stationer’s shop. Into each 
of these lives one could penetrate a little way, far enough 
to give oneself the illusion that one is not tethered toa 
single mind but can put on briefly for a few minutes the 
bodies and minds of others. One could become a washer- 
woman, a publican, a street singer. And what greater de- 
light and wonder can there be than to leave the straight 
lines of personality and deviate into those footpaths that 
lead beneath brambles and thick tree trunks into the heart 
of the forest where live those wild beasts, our fellow men’ 

That is true: to escape is the greatest of pleasures; street 
haunting in winter the greatest of adventures. Still as we 
approach our own doorstep again, it is comforting to feel 
the old possessions, the old prejudices, fold us round, and 
shelter and enclose the self which has been blown about at 
so many street corners, which has battered like a moth at 
the flame of so many inaccessible lanterns. Here again 1s 
the usual door; here the chair turned as we left it and the 
china bowl and the brown ring on the carpet. And here— 
let us examine it tenderly, let us touch it with reverence— 
is the only spoil we have retrieved from the treasures of the 
city, a lead pencil. 
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AMERICAN NAMES 
By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


have fallen in love with American names, 
The sharp, gaunt names that never get fat, 
The snakeskin-titles of mining-claims, 
The plumed war-bonnet of Medicine Hat, 
Tucson and Deadwood and Lost Mule Flat. 


Seine and Piave are silver spoons, 

But the spoonbowl-metal is thin and worn, 
There are English counties like hunting-tunes 
Played on the keys of a postboy’s horn, 

But I will remember where I was born. 


I will remember Carquinez Straits, 
Little French Lick and Lundy’s Lane, 
The Yankee ships and the Yankee dates 
And the bullet-towns of Calamity Jane. 
I will remember Skunktown Plain. 


I will fall in love with a Salem tree 

And a rawhide quirt from Santa Cruz, 
I will get me a bottle of Boston sea 

And a blue-gum nigger to sing me blues. 
I am tired of loving a foreign muse. 
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Rue des Martyrs and Bleeding-Heart-Yard, 
Senlis, Pisa, and Blindman’s Oast, 

It is a magic ghost you guard 

But I am sick for a newer ghost, 
Harrisburg, Spartanburg, Painted Post. 


Henry and John were never so 

And Henry and John were always right? 
Granted, but when it was time to go 

And the tea and the laurels had stood all night 
Did they never watch for Nantucket Light? 


) 


I shall not rest quiet in Montparnasse. 

I shall not lie easy at Winchelsea. 

You may bury my body in Sussex grass, 
You may bury my tongue at Champmédy. 
I shall not be there. I shall rise and pass. 
Bury my heart at Wounded Knee. 





CONFLICTS IN CITY PLANNING 
By CHARLES A. BEARD 


ITY planning is a relatively new intellectual in- 

terest in the United States. Twenty years ago 

there was no association engaged in promoting 

this type of social endeavor; there were no chap- 
ters on the subject in our text-books dealing with municipal 
government; the phrase was not yet upon the tongue of the 
politician. But in a brief span great changes have come 
about—unobserved by tabloid readers. A national organi- 
zation of city planners now holds impressive annual 
conferences, pooling experience and spreading the faith. 
More than three hundred American cities boast of city- 
planning commissions, and noteworthy achievements are 
celebrated at Rotary luncheons. New city charters contain 
mandatory provisions requiring the adoption of compre- 
hensive plans. The operation of zoning proceeds apace, 
forcing the jurisprudence of the acquisitive process to 
yield, slowly indeed but inexorably, before the movement 
of social forces. Already the concept of orderly and con- 
scious control over community affairs has become so popu- 
lar that practical and realistic statesmen venture to speak 
of regional, state, and even national planning. 

Whoever surveys things done and in contemplation, 
powers and capacities lying on every side, will concede that 
the ability of artists and engineers to conceive city plans and 
of technical experts, contractors, organizers, and laborers to 
carry them into execution is without discernible limits. In 
front of us, infinity; and yet, to the right and left, in- 
firmity. No one will deny that, considered from the stand- 
point of aesthetics, economic efficiency, and physical com- 
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fort, to say nothing of the glories of imagination, our great 
cities must be assigned a low scale in the percentage of pos- 
sibility. Wonderful things have been done no doubt: fine 
wide streets, well-lighted boulevards, excellent utility sery- 
ices, and many other achievements bear witness to the skill 
and ingenuity of municipal administrators; but of con- 
scious and integrated projects embracing the whole com- 
munity— its crowded working-class areas no less than its 
districts of comfort and opulence—it may be truly said that 
there is a dreadful lag between our talents and our accom- 
plishments. There is hardly a municipality of any size in 
the country that does not have filed in its libraries and its 
city hall innumerable dust-covered rolls of blue prints, 
drawn by competent hands, indicating lines of constructive 
work which, if executed, would add enormously to the 
productivity and convenience and happiness of its inhabit- 
ants. To speak more brutally than the facts may warrant, 
apart from mere decorative work, such as civic plazas or 
boulevards making it easy for business men to drive rapidly 
from their offices to their country clubs—that is, to borrow 
a Ruskinian phrase, putting diamond crowns on leprous 
brows—there has been as yet very little achievement in the 
field of grand city planning in the United States. Our ca- 
pacity to execute, for realization, is far behind our capacity 
to imagine and project, far behind similar aptitudes in the 
field of private economic enterprise. Why is this so? Surely 
no more interesting problem in social economy could en- 
gage our speculation. After a fashion, I venture to attack 
it from one angle. 

Owing to an invincible bias in my mind, emphasis will 
be placed on the economic aspects of the subject. Still, by 
way of preliminary warning, I want to say flatly that | 
never did and do not now hold that man is an economic 
automaton capable of discovering and pursuing his interests 
with unerring accuracy. This would be ascribing to him 
more intelligence than the study of his history warrants. 
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Individuals and whole classes, nay, even great states, have 


) been destroyed while striving to realize what they imagined 


to be their interests. Did not the slave-holding aristocracy 
of the South hope to secure itself forever against abolition 
by declaring its independence of the Union and meet, in- 
stead of victory, doom? Do not tens of thousands of indi- 
viduals in search of profits end annually in the bankruptcy 
courts?) If men knew their interests and pursued them, 
perhaps most of the problems that vex modern society 


} would be automatically solved. 


With that out of the way, I shall proceed to a state- 
ment of the concept on which this article is based. My 
theory is derived from the works of James Madison, the 
father of the Constitution of the United States. In the 
tenth number of “The Federalist” he said: “A landed in- 


) terest, a manufacturing interest, a mercantile interest, a 


moneyed interest, with many lesser interests grow up of 
necessity in civilised nations and divide them into different 


» classes actuated by different sentiments and views.” Apply- 


ing this doctrine to the city, I would say that in every city 
there grow up of necessity a real estate interest, public 
utility interests, various manufacturing interests, commer- 
cial interests, shipping and carrying interests, banking in- 
terests, an organized labor interest, and office-holding in- 
terests, with many lesser interests, dividing the citizens 
into different groups actuated by different sentiments and 
views with respect to any concrete readjustment of tangible 


values by a city plan. While it may be true that the rank 


and file in these groups only understand vaguely the nature 
of their interests, I believe that each one of the groups or 
sub-groups has powerful and effective leaders who have 
very definite ideas as to the probable effect which any read- 
justment would have upon their balance sheets. Occasion- 
ally, they may be wrong in their guesses—indeed often— 
but they must be right most of the time or they would all 
disappear in bankruptcy and failure. 
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Now, as to whether these groups are selfish or not, | 
venture to suggest that the question is irrelevant. But as- 
suming that they are, are they to be condemned for that 
reason? Must the city planner proceed on the assumption 
that his projects call for continued sacrifice on the part of 
powerful interests affected by them? Suppose nations and 
groups pursued not their interests but some line of conduct 
determined by abstract considerations, then by what proc- 
ess of reckoning and accountancy could we discover 
whether they would be better off in the long run? In any 
case, we are concerned with the factors of city government 
as they are, and applying adjectives to them will not re- 
move them or reduce their influence in municipal affairs, 
My contention is that they deserve study in a temper as 
scientific as that employed in the search for synthetic rub- 
ber or more effective wireless transmission of electricity, 
And the starting point of such study, it seems to me, is 
ridding ourselves of the notion that such interests are self- 
ish, sinister, or immoral—or to be characterized by any 
qualitative adjective whatever. At present it is possible for 
scientists and engineers to discuss with pure detachment the 
respective merits of two different carburetors, but the mo- 
ment any social-economic topic is raised they generally 
begin to act with the calm, the hesitation, and the sweet 
reasonableness of fighting cocks. 

With these assumptions and pleas in abatement, dis- 
posed of, or rather, frankly expressed, let us consider their 
relation to difficulties in the way of realizing city plans. 
Here more definitions are required. City planning in popv- 
lar usage is a vague term, and for the purpose of this essay 
some narrow specifications are needed. For how can we dis- 
cover the hindrances in the way of achievement unless we 
know what movement of materials, what adjustment of 
operations, what shifts in the incidence of taxation, and 
what transfers of value are involved in the projects that 
encounter obstacles in the process of execution? Accord- 
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ingly, I shall begin by sketching what appear to be the 
essential elements in a comprehensive city plan. 

Most of the projects, ancient and modern, which are as- 
sociated, in the popular mind at least, with the concept of 
city planning, may be classified as aesthetic undertakings. 
All except the meanest desire to mingle with their life and 
labor some elements of beauty. Whether this desire is of 
divine origin, as some poets allege, or the product of natural 
selection, as the Darwinians hint, the point is immaterial 
for practical purposes. The fact remains. Every town one 
degree removed from a bare struggle for existence has 
aesthetic aspirations of some kind, and they furnish strong 
support for grand conceptions. Indeed, the beginnings of 
the city planning movement in the United States during 
recent decades may be traced, especially through the writ- 


q ings of Mr. Charles M. Robinson, mainly to the growing 
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interest of the rising middle class in schemes for decorating 
business and residential districts of the “better sort.” To 
this source may also be ascribed the tendencies of railway 
companies, manufacturers, merchants, and the designers 
of office buildings to shape their structures in conformity 
with higher community standards. Mingled with the pas- 
sion of governing persons for power and glory, aesthetics 
has been largely responsible for the planning of great capi- 
tals—Athens, Rome, Paris, Berlin, and Washington. 
Linked with public buildings, plazas, parks, connecting 
streets, and boulevards, and making few if any deep slashes 
into powerful private interests, aesthetic undertakings gen- 
erally encounter little opposition. In fact, it is relatively 
easy in prosperous cities to work up enthusiasm, float bond 
issues, shift burdens to the general tax-payers, and realize 
blue prints. Yet it would be a mistake to assume that no 
economic factors enter into such ventures. An examination 
into the history of such plans reveals terrific battles be- 
tween real estate and commercial concerns, especially when 
new schemes involve a re-location of business centres. For 
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example, consider the fight now being waged in St. Louis 
over the proposal to create a new civic centre somewhat 
remote from the existing traffic network. 

More recent in origin and practically more significant 
than aesthetic undertakings are economic projects—plans 
forced upon municipalities by the exigencies of modem 
machinery and business. Under this head may be placed 
physical structures designed to facilitate trafic for pas- 
sengers and freight, such as railways, vehicular tunnels, 
bridges, subways, elevated lines, and special avenues and 
streets. From economic sources is going to come an increas- 
ing drive for city planning in the future. Reflect upon the 
fact that 450 automobile trucks were produced in the 
United States in 1905 and 2,441,709 in 1925. Since most 
of the land within each city and nearly all the public utili- 
ties are in private hands, it is obvious that readjustments in 
this department of municipal life must involve powerful 
persons and corporations, each of necessity compelled to 
safeguard rents and dividends. 

Somewhat apart from aesthetic undertakings and eco- 
nemic projects, although often intimately related to them, 
are schemes devised in the interest of safety and comfort. 
Under this head may be placed provisions for zoning, dis- 
tributing residential, commercial, and industrial structures, 
regulating traffic, and otherwise controlling the use of pri- 
vate property with a view to making it easier to move about 
the city, affording better fire protection and safeguarding 
life and limb. Evidently, in this sphere as in other depart- 
ments of city planning, economic considerations, some of 
them very intangible, must be balanced. 

Last upon the programme of American city planners, a 
all events in a historical sense, and more important to 
democracy at large, perhaps, than any of the groups of 
projects just enumerated, are schemes for the reduction of 
the evils of congestion in industrial districts. Into this class 
fall schemes for small parks, recreational facilities, the 
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regulation and encouragement of housing enterprises, and 
other measures conceived in the interest of the health and 
the general well-being of the masses. Here considerations 
other than those of immediate productivity enter. ‘The mo- 
tive may be social conscience, social fear, or in part aesthetic 
desire. Of course it may be argued, and with a show of 
reason, that such projects pay in economic terms—in 
health, happiness, and the physical efficiency of labor; but 
at least they are usually not placed within the category of 
practical things, as viewed from the standpoint of hard- 
headed business men. 

Even from this imperfect sketch, it is evident that any 
city plan vitally affects enormous and active property inter~ 
ests—land, mounting in values into the millions and bil- 
lions, public utility corporations, stores, shops, warehouses, 
franchises, industries, docks, terminal facilities, and other 
profitable undertakings. Is it conceivable that any compre- 
hensive city plan could be devised that would leave all the 
interests affected in the same or in a better economic posi- 
tion than they enjoyed previously? Can any engineer or 
city planner prove by economic calculation that his project 
will improve all values, will not transfer money values 
from one person or concern to some other person or con- 
cern? Indeed has anyone ever considered city planning in 
terms of productive activity and the distribution of wealth? 

Dismissing for the moment purely aesthetic projects, let 
us consider the city plan as an economic complex embracing 
projects relative to comfort and safety. Let us say that the 
whole scheme is conceived for the purpose of effecting 
economies. Then we must ask: “To whose account do the 
economies accrue?” If the measurable economies amount, 
let us say, to ten million dollars a year, and the inhabitants 
of the city number one million, does each individual gain 
ten dollars a year from the execution of the project? Have 
we ever thought of the city plan in any such terms? Is it 
possible to blue print it in any such language? Certainly, 
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we may assume for the present that no equal per capita dis- 
tribution of concrete benefits ensues from any city plan, 
Rather does it happen that certain specific persons and 
groups reap the major portion of the economic returns in 
the form of increased land values, improved productive 
facilities, and enlarged earnings. And when we get right 
down to brass tacks, the more intelligent and powerful 
among the groups thus advantageously affected know 
fairly well what any proposed plan means to them in terms 
of tangible assets. 

In these circumstances, does the city planner expect to 
win support for his project on some theory of pure reason 
or aesthetics or indefinable public welfare? Does he find by 
experience that his backing comes from all classes and 
groups in the same proportions and without reference to 
trade, calling, interests, or possessions? So far as I know the 
subject has never been studied. Neither has it received any 
noteworthy consideration at the hands of our social phi- 
losophers. A convincing answer to the question can only 
come from an analysis of concrete situations, but from such 
partial studies as I have made of pressure activities in muni- 
cipal politics, I should expect to find real estate, utility, 
railway, or manufacturing interests arrayed one way or 
another in any battle over a comprehensive plan. 

Now let us consider city plans with respect to the reduc- 
tion of the evils of industrial congestion. Here the planner 
is deliberately trying to cut down the amount of disease, 
poverty, physical inefficiency, and discomfort caused by 
bad street designing, bad housing, and inadequate provi- 
sions for air, light, and park space. Very good. Does he 
propose to effect economic gains measurable in tangibles’ 
Usually, his scheme involves the transfer of valuables from 
certain groups to other groups. For example, in this rela- 
tion, the socialists of Vienna consciously lay specific taxes 
on wealth and luxury to provide revenues to pay for im- 
provements in working-class districts. On what basis is the 
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American city planner to justify his blue prints? Where 
and why does he hope to get practical support? As yet, he 
has found very little in the United States, if we except the 
wealth-transferring schemes inherent in the tax-exempt 
housing projects of New York. And I suggest provisionally 
that the slight achievements in this sphere are due to the 
fact that labor in this country is relatively prosperous and 
fairly content with the living conditions supplied by indi- 
vidual enterprise. As long as labor is content and capitalists 
see no concrete benefits flowing from such undertakings, 
it is not likely that any large-scale projects will be carried 
out. 

Considering the disruptive and centrifugal forces at 
work in our communities, it may be wondered whether any 
comprehensive municipal plan is at all possible under 
modern conditions. If we turn back for a moment to the 
great city plans of the past, we encounter on the threshold 
the stubborn fact that each one of them was put into effect 
by an absolute monarch or a military chieftain, endowed 
with power to override all private and individual interests, 
or by a civilian proprietor, such as William Penn, or by a 
commission, such as Major L’Enfant’s, working in virgin 
country where there were few fixed traditions to inter- 
vene. For example, the ancient capital of Japan, Nara, 
with its grand avenues, wide-spreading parks, imposing 
temples and palaces, and beautiful shrines, located with the 
sure instinct of a natural artist on the slope of a range 
crowned with cryptomerias and live-oaks, was laid out 
under imperial orders by a competent engineer and archi- 
tect at the opening of the eighth century on a specially 
chosen site and built with reference to beauty and glory, 
without regard to any private interests whatever. The 
beautification of Paris by Napoleon the Third was the 
work of an autocrat, carried out with great tenderness for 
real estate interests and with an eye to dynastic splendor 
and to defense against revolutionary outbreaks. 
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In Anglo-Saxon countries, which have not had any dic. 
tators since the great days of Henry the Eighth, nothing 
truly magnificent has been done in city planning—except 
the capital at Washington, which was a project in a wilder- 
ness also executed with great respect for real property, and 
the new Australian capital, likewise laid out in the open 
country. After the London fire of 1666, in spite of Wren’s 
grand plan and the insistence of Charles the Second, the 
city was rebuilt along the old street lines without any reyo- 
lutionary alterations. Neither Chicago nor San Francisco 
accomplished any radical changes in their street and park 
complexes after their respective disasters. It remains to be 
seen whether any democratic community can acquire the 
unity of spirit and the dictatorial powers necessary for the 
realization of a splendid city plan, and whether the be- 
ginnings we see on every side in the individualistic efforts 
of private persons and corporations can be welded through 
co-operative effort into noble harmonies. 

Still, I do not wish to leave the theme on a note of quan- 
dary. The situation in which we find ourselves is due in no 
small measure to our failure to apply our minds to such 
community tasks. It must be remembered that democracy 
based upon technology is an absolutely new thing in the 
world. It is merely at the beginning of its career, while our 
thought is entangled with concepts appropriate only to an 
age of stage coaches and tallow dips. Our thinkers in the 
field of government and social economy have not yet 
tackled in earnest the great theme of community organiza- 
tion and direction for peace, although they can furnish 
propaganda to enslave us for war. We have no science of 
social management. Our sociology is, in the main, a collec- 
tion of special studies and vague abstractions—without 
practical utility. Our written history is largely a fable that 
does not help to explain the operation of the forces that 
have made us what we are. Until recently our works on 
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economics have been principally manuals for business or 
profit-making practitioners, incurably diseased by their 
neglect of community and political factors—without any 
concept of national or social grandeur higher than a bal- 
ance sheet. In short, we are dominated by a generation of 
leaders brought up in colleges and engineering schools on 
the philosophy of anarchy plus the police constable. And 
we are reaping the intellectual reward of our second-rate 
thinking. 

But there are signs of change. The amount of city 
planning and zoning legislation spread upon the statute 
books and the efforts being made under it, point to altera- 
tions in our intellectual climate. The work of special 
agencies, such as the New York-New Jersey Port Au- 
thority, indicates what may be done when purpose and 
power are united. The newer books on municipal govern- 
ment and political economy show a tendency to abandon 
the ancient faith in the beneficent capacity of individual 
anarchy to produce the highest type of productive mecha- 
nism and community life. In fact, within my own span I 
have seen chapters on city planning included for the first 
time in college text-books. Other illustrations could be 
furnished to show that we are in the midst of a radical 
change of attitude towards the potentialities of co-opera- 
tive enterprise. 

If I were called upon to disclose the central aspiration 
of this age, I should say that it is the longing for intelli- 
gence and means wherewith to master circumstance, if not 
destiny. Did we not once believe that periodical business 
panics with their appalling casualties among capitalists and 
laborers were the fatalities of the gods? Are not econo- 
mists, even practical bankers, through the Federal Reserve 
System, endeavoring to provide instruments with which to 
smooth out the jagged curve of industrial calamity? What 
is the League of Nations but an effort, feeble and absurd 
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if you like, to control the forces that threaten to wreck 
humanity? Shall it be said, then, that we can plan a world 
but not a town, master the titanic energies of nationalism 
and yet acknowledge defeat in the village council? Perhaps 
it may all fail, but it is better to be associated with efforts 
to conquer fate than to be content with the dreams of the 
oyster. 

And American city planners, each in his sphere, may do 
something to advance this war on chaos. We need a big 
book on the philosophy and economy of city planning, treat- 
ing it historically and practically, showing its intimate re- 
lation to modern technology and to a social economy built 
upon machinery. Someone can write it. Let him stand 
forth. Then we ought to have concrete studies of particu- 
lar projects with reference to economic benefits conferred, 
economic tangibles injured or diminished by the operation, 
concrete interests in favor of it, and concrete interests 
against it. Let some of the city planners make such studies. 
We need a great work on the role of the state in civiliza- 
tion, with due respect to principles of aesthetics and ethical 
grandeur. Who can bend that bow? We ought to make a 
drive on our schools of engineering and architecture where 
city planning courses usually consist of studies in the deco- 
rative arts, to the neglect of community planning in the 
large and the requirements of industrial enterprise. We 
must again unite politics and economics, which should 
never have been put asunder, making political economy the 
art and science of wise and efficient planning and living. 
We should cast off our poignant desire for a return to Ionic 
columns and Gothic arches, for they belong to a day and 
an economy which are not ours. As long as aesthetes try to 
copy the dead and wail over our inability to duplicate the 
labors of antiquity, they will never obtain the strength re- 
quired to grapple with the steel-helmeted giant of modern 
technology. 
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In other words, let us stand fast in America, as Emerson 
instructed us, and work in the substance of that civilization 
which is ours by destiny, struggling through the materials 
that threaten to choke us, upward into the freer air of mas- 
tery. Instead of surrendering to the pressure of crude eco- 
nomic interest, let us analyze it into its parts, discover and 
expose the higher values of each situation, reveal the 
deadly fallacies in the old antithesis between matter and 
spirit, believing that by understanding, patience, and reso- 
lution the hideous industrial wastes of our great cities and 
the aesthetic monstrosities which characterize so many of 
them may be subdued to the patterns of grand dreams. 











AFRICA IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 


By EVANS LEWIN 


HE penetration and economic development of 

Africa are among the most remarkable achieve- 

ments of the last fifty years. In every direction 

great progress has been made. In the economic 
sphere entirely new avenues of trade have been explored 
and opened, and fresh fields of production have been de- 
veloped; and in the moral sphere a great advance has been 
made in what may be regarded as the educative mission of 
the white man. Most of the leading European nations 
have taken an active part in this work. They have been 
urged forward upon the economic path by the ever-press- 
ing need of securing supplies of raw materials for their 
industries and of establishing new markets for their manu- 
factures, and upon the moral path, by the growing feeling 
that the privileges of the trader involve a duty of guardian- 
ship towards the native races under their charge. 

In the economic regeneration of this vast continent, 
America has hitherto played an insignificant part. This 
comparative lack of close relations between the greatest 
industrial nation of the Western Hemisphere and the store- 
house of tropical products known as Africa, is a peculiarity 
of human relationships that has attracted little attention. 
One may imagine that an intelligent Martian sent to this 
world for the purpose of studying its economic and social 
conditions, would be extremely puzzled by the discovery 
that politically Africa owes almost nothing to America and 
that economically the two continents are still far apart. 

The Martian would see that Africa and America, at 
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) least geographically, are not distant from each other; that 


at one point the coasts of Western Africa closely approach 
the eastern littoral of Brazil; and that the United States 


) itself looks southeastwards towards the vast undeveloped 


regions of tropical Africa. He would observe the constant 
flow of traffic from west to east across the Atlantic and, to 
a less extent, across the Pacific. He would visualize the 


‘close economic relations between the United States and 


Latin America, and he would realize that the commercial 
expansion of the former has been concerned, with respect 
to its imports of raw materials, as is only natural, mainly 
with the tropical territories lying in its more immediate 


" vicinity. But he would also recognize that while American 


policy has been closely connected with the development of 
trade relations with the West Indies, South America, and 


the Philippines and Hawaii, so far as tropical products are 
concerned, these relations, fruitful as they now are and are 
likely to be in the future, are not sufficiently established to 
remove all causes of anxiety as to the supplies of raw ma- 
terials during the coming centuries. For South America, 
with its vast and only partially developed resources, may 
become in its turn, like the United States, a great consum- 
ing territory in which the increase of population and in- 
) dustry will take its toll from the natural resources of the 
continent. 


In some respects the United States, with its immense in- 


J ternal wealth, is in a peculiarly difficult position. Although 
Jrichly endowed with minerals, with great forests and valu- 
able vegetable resources, with a wide range of. climatic and 
‘soil conditions, it has been prodigal of natural riches and 


has not yet learned the blessed lessons of conservation. 
Moreover, the country lacks some of the products necessary 
tor modern civilization, such as rubber, and with the rapid 
ncrease in its population and in the productive capacity of 
ts people, it has become, because of its great prosperity, so 
mportant a consumer that even in those materials which 
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in the past it has produced in abundance, there is likely to 
be a serious shortage as time advances. The United States, 
therefore, although seeking new markets for its manufac- 
tured goods, is more nearly concerned with securing fresh 
and unlimited supplies of the raw materials needed by 
industrial expansion. 

Although comparatively little American capital is in- 
vested in Africa, there is one notable exception of con- 
siderable interest. The negro republic of Liberia, one of 
the two countries in Africa retaining their political inde- 
pendence, has for a long period been closely associated with 
America. Actually founded, between the years 1822 and 
1828, by an American citizen, Jehudi Ashmun, and colo- 
nized by freed slaves, who in 1847 declared the independ- 
ence of their new country, it has always received great 
support, financial and political, from American citizens. 
Recently there has been a considerable extension of Ameri- 
can financial interests, particularly in the rubber field, and 
the future development of the country seems to be largely 
in the hands of Americans. 

How is it that, with this exception, Africa remains be- 
yond the political and commercial sphere of this great 
community, whose relations with the world’s richest tropi- 
cal store-house are, comparatively speaking, almost negli- 
gible? The answer, of course, is to be found in the histori- 
cal development of the two continents rather than in any 
geographical factors. On the one hand, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, while preserving a commercial and political sphere 
to the immediate south, has blocked, to a large extent, any 
expansion towards the southeast. It has cast a political halo 
round Latin America, but it has enabled the more progres- 
sive communities of Europe to seize the opportunity in 
Africa. Observing that in the United States there is a large 
negro element, contributing enormously to the economic 
prosperity of that country, one might have imagined, 
perhaps, that the relations between America and Africa 
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would naturally have tended to become intimate and that 
commerce would have followed immigration. 

At present, the United States consumes less than five per 
cent of the products directly exported from the British 
portions of Africa, and it may be assumed that a similar, or 
even smaller, proportion is true generally of the rest of the 
continent. When it is realized that the exports from British 
Africa reach a total of at least £135,000,000 per annum 
and that this amount shows a constant and considerable 
annual increase, the fact that the United States takes 
produce from British Africa to a value of only a little over 
£6,000,000 becomes extremely significant. In view of the 
enormous increase in the world’s consumption of raw ma- 
terials, it would appear that America is either surfeited 
with outside supplies from other sources, which is not the 
fact, or has not yet fully realized the immense potentialities 
of the African markets. 

It is an obvious truism to assert that Africa is the conti- 
nent of the twentieth century. Although vast political and 
economic upheavals in the Pacific regions will, perhaps, 
change or enlarge the relations between the white races and 
the teeming peoples of Eastern Asia, and a political bomb 
cast into the centre of the Pacific Ocean may produce 
repercussions throughout the entire civilized world, it is in 
Africa that the great economic advance of the future will 
take place. China and other Eastern countries may progress 
politically and, with Japan, change the political destinies of 
the Orient, but it is Africa that will witness the economic 
revolution brought about by an intrusive civilization and 
will respond most closely to the activities of pick and spade, 
ax and saw. Within the century a new world will have been 
created between the Mediterranean and the Cape of Good 
Hope—a world roughly and laboriously hewn out of the 
stubborn rock of African inertia for the benefit of the in- 
dustrial nations. 

Even now it is difficult to visualize Africa as it was 
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before Europe realized that the increase and prosperity of 
its industries depended upon the control of the waste lands 
beyond the Sahara. Scarcely thirty years ago, Africa was 
practically a continent without railways, save in those re- 
gions that were more immediately in contact with Euro- 
pean civilization; and to the great tropical territories south 
of the burning sands of the Sahara the old saying that “eyj] 
communications corrupt good manners” might have been 
applied both literally and figuratively. The weltering in- 
terior was entirely undeveloped, and European exploration 
had only brought in its train the occasional trader with the 
vices as well as the benefits of civilization. America was too 
busy, and is still too busy, in developing its own resources 
to pay more than a passing attention to the unknown re- 
gions of another hemisphere. To-day, although there are 
still large areas into which civilization, of any kind, has not 
entered, there can scarcely be found a region unaffected by 
the economic and industrial developments that are taking 
place in more favored districts; and although, to use a 
homely phrase, the surface of the continent has been barely 
scratched, the whole body tingles responsively to the eco- 
nomic touch. 

Whatever new civilizations have been brought into 
Africa during the course of the ages, they have come 
mainly from the North and, to a certain extent, from the 
East. New ideas and thoughts, and new customs, have come 
from without. Very little of value has been initiated in the 
country. Centuries-old contact with the Semitic peoples of 
the East introduced a leaven of Arab and other civilizations 
upon the eastern littoral and even, in some cases, as far west 
as the Niger regions. But the great impassable barrier of 
the Congo basin, with its swamps and forests, effectively 
shut off Central Africa from this intrusion, just as the 
Sahara itself blocked the extension of the Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, and Roman civilizations into the tropical areas of the 
centre. Civilization has come from the North, even when 
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it made the long sea journey, hugging the coasts of West- 
ern Africa, to the bay beneath the shadow of Table Moun- 
tain which was to form the gateway to the southern in- 
terior. In the same way (if we exclude from consideration 
the primeval eras when Africa formed part of a great 
southern continent), it appears that its fauna and flora have 
journeyed, for the most part, from the North by way of 
the great land-bridge to the east of the Congo basin on to 
the plateau of Eastern Africa; as have the races which now 
people the more southerly parts of the continent. Kafir and 
Zulu, and even Hottentot, it is believed, have traversed this 


| plateau southwards during the course of the ages. 


If we examine the position of Africa on a map, we 


' cannot fail to be struck by its central situation with regard 
' to the rest of the world. It is essentially the central con- 
' tinent. The ancient Egyptians, or whatever supermen were 


responsible for the building of the Great Pyramid, recog- 


' nized this fact when they reared their stupendous monu- 
' ment in the neighborhood of the modern Cairo; for at the 
' point where it stands the meridian 31 degrees East is in- 


tersected by the parallel 30 degrees North, a position which 


approximates closely to the spot where there is a greater 
' length of land surface on the globe than on any other de- 
_ grees. Moreover, the four sides of the Great Pyramid are 


directly oriented to the four cardinal points, just as Africa 


» itself stands four-square to the rest of the world. The con- 


tinent occupies geographically, therefore, as does the Pyra- 


mid which it contains, a key position on the earth. It now 


occupies economically the key position in the industrial life 
of European civilization. 
Economically, Europe is intruding at every point into 


the continent. This intrusion has been a slow and sometimes 


precarious process, carried on during the last two thousand 


» years by Greeks and Romans and finally by the modern 


European peoples. It was rendered ineffective for centuries 
by great political catastrophes, but it has, nevertheless, 
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proceeded steadily and systematically since Prince Henry 
the Navigator sent his Portuguese adventurers down the 
western coasts towards the unknown seas into which Vasco 
da Gama finally burst with his torch of European civiliza- 
tion. During the last seventy years, the process of civiliza- 
tion has been quickened, but it is only since the opening of 
the present century that any great economic and industrial 
advance has been made. 

Fifty years ago, few would have anticipated that Africa 
would be covered, within a measurable period of time, by 
a network of railways opening new countries, bringing 
civilization to inaccessible wilds, and completely changing 
the relations of black and white; and that the precarious 
tenure of a few coastal ports, frequently fever-stricken or 
shut off from the interior by swamps and forests, would 
tighten into an unassailable grasp upon the central lands. 
Even at the beginning of this century, when the economic 
possibilities of tropical and sub-tropical Africa were at 
length fully realized, none was bold enough to prophesy 
that in British Africa alone there would be upwards of 
20,000 miles of railway in operation before the first 
quarter had ended, or about one mile for every eighty white 
inhabitants—a stupendous achievement in view of the 
nature of the country, the comparative paucity of popula- 
lation, and the untried economic resources. These good 
communications, as opposed to the evil communications of 
the past, have been directed, as a general rule, towards 
some important centre, capable of great economic develop- 
ment, and they have formed the avenues through which 
the vivifying life-blood of Europe has flowed towards the 
torpid heart of Africa. 

The chief industrial centres of the present are situated, 
as they will probably be in the future, upon the great 
divides of the African waterways; and one may take up 
map of Africa, showing the main mountain and rivet 
systems, with the certainty almost of pointing out the eco- 
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nomic foci of industrial activity. It is minerals and not 
agriculture that attract the larger masses of population. 
Agricultural progress follows naturally upon the discovery 
and exploitation of the great mineral riches of the interior, 
except where there is a settled population who have already 
shown themselves capable, as in the case of the Gold Coast 
or Uganda, of developing the latent agricultural wealth 
of the country. The enormous growth of the cocoa industry 
in West Africa and of the cotton industry in Uganda, both 
exclusively carried on by native peoples, was rendered pos- 
sible only by the fact that there had been previously estab- 
lished in those regions, unlike many parts of Africa, a 
fairly dense population drawing its sustenance from the 
land. 

The population of Africa is comparatively small. Apart 
from extensive desert regions there are enormous areas, 
capable of development, where the necessary population 
is almost entirely lacking or is too scanty for the active 
business of profitable exploitation. In the past, tribal war- 
fare, fever, and famine have taken their toll of the people, 
while the horrible trade in slaves cast its blight over whole 
countries which, even yet, are not entirely free from its 
evils. Migrations of races in search of new lands and the 
ravages of conquering native despots, such as Chaka, the 
Zulu king, and the Mahdi, drove the less virile races into 
servitude or into unfertile regions, and, until the introduc- 
tion of the Pax Britannica, these factors kept the popula- 
tion stationary. Even now with the vast improvements that 
have taken place in medical and hygienic science, and with 
the establishment of ordered government and _ personal 
safety, there are areas into which civilization has brought 
along with its advantages further ills in the form of new 
diseases and old vices which daily prey upon the native 
population. But, on the whole, this population is increasing 
—in some districts, as for example in the Union of South 
Africa, it is increasing at a dangerous rate when the posi- 
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tion of the European intruders is considered. Where the 
people have been gathered together in industrial areas, 
they are, on the whole, a separate group, not growing by 
natural increase but by the coming of fresh native workers 
anxious to hire their labor for the sake of those products of 
civilization which can be bought with wages earned in the 
mines. To return to the native kraal with a few pounds, a 
sewing-machine, and a gramophone, and then to buy a 
wife is the ambition of many thousands of manual workers, 

The new aggregations of people are to be found at the 
nodal points of the continent. One of these is the great in- 
dustrial area of the Witwatersrand, the Ridge of the White 
Waters, which forms the watershed between the Limpopo 
and Vaal rivers. Here is the economic centre of South 
Africa where gold, coal, and iron are the magic levers of a 
new industrial civilization in the midst of a country that 
but a few years ago supported only a sparse agricultural 
community. Another is the great mineralized region of 
Katanga in the southern portion of the Belgian Congo, 
forming the watershed between the Zambesi and Congo 
rivers—one of the richest mineral areas in the world anda 
country which even now has attracted many industrial 
enterprises and may well become one of the greatest mag- 
nets of European life and trade. 

Still further north is the Great Rift divide, which con- 
tains the Kilo gold-bearing areas of the northeastern 
Congo, as yet practically undeveloped owing to the lack of 
railway communication. This section, however, in the near 
future is destined to become a place of great industrial 
activity; for towards it will be almost inevitably attracted 
the converging railway routes from north to south and east 
to west, just as through Katanga itself will pass similar 
trans-continental routes. It lies in the heart of Africa, prac- 
tically in the region of the Great Lakes, the meeting-place 
of African civilizations, and the future economic hub of 
the whole continent. Entirely undeveloped to-day, save for 
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a few isolated settlements, this extensive territory may be 
compared only with the Great Lakes region of North 
America. Its waterways joining together vast stretches of 
territory, such as the eastern portions of Katanga, the 
Tanganyika plateau, and the Congo and Nile basins, will 
afford eventually, when they are connected by railways, an 
almost unrivalled means of inter-communication. Here the 
agricultural possibilities are enormous, especially when 
considered in connection with the great cotton areas of 
Uganda and the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

The recent encroachment of European civilization upon 
the heart of Africa and the economic exploitation of the 
latent resources of the continent have entirely changed the 
main stream of native life. Each part of Africa has its own 
peculiar problems due to the impact of the white man upon 
the negro and Bantu races, but the encircling wave of 
European culture in advancing into the tropical and sub- 
tropical regions has brought about curiously differing re- 
sults. It is not possible entirely to generalize regarding this 
subject, but in considering the effect of the penetration, 
Africa may be divided roughly into three distinct zones. 
North of the Sahara is the region of Arab culture, where 
the native peoples are of an entirely different origin from 
the negroes of Western Africa and the Bantus of the more 
southerly areas. Here the natives, although under Euro- 
pean guidance, are practically masters in their own do- 
mains. Of a high and long-established culture, they more 
than hold their own in occupations which in the southern 
part of the continent have become the peculiar province of 
the white man. They are not hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for a dominant race, but they exist side by side on 
a basis of economic and, generally speaking, political 
equality with the European element. Their countries, with 
the exception of Egypt, are administered in the main by 
Europeans. But in all other respects the native inhabitants 
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share on equal terms in the common cultural and economic 
development. 

South of the Sahara, in the more densely populated re- 
gions of Western Africa where, especially in the coastal 
areas and on the high plateaus of Nigeria, the natives, 
prior to European intrusion, had reached in some cases a 
fairly advanced stage of culture, the inhabitants are not 
entirely dominated by the Europeans. They share freely 
in many skilled occupations. They become lawyers, doctors, 
ministers of religion, teachers, and clerks; they enter the 
government services; they are trained in engineering and 
in other mechanical activities; they cultivate their own 
land and grow their own products for the European and 
local markets; and their chieftains are called upon to aid 
the European administration with their councils. In gen- 
eral, though there is a mass of uncivilized and in places 
cannibal peoples living between Western Africa and the 
eastern littoral, especially in the great basin of the Congo, 
they have retained much of their economic independence, 
and they meet with no barriers along the paths towards 
economic prosperity and cultural dignity. 

It is realized to the full in all parts of tropical Africa 
that European administration now rests upon the sure 
foundation of trusteeship for the native races and not upon 
mere economic exploitation. Upon that rock the German 
empire in Africa came to grief at the time of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, when it was asserted that Germany had 
failed in the administration of native races mainly because 
the policy of trusteeship had not been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged. This policy has been laid down for the guidance of 
administrators in a British state paper, and there can be no 
doubt but Great Britain, in common with other countries, 
realizes the supreme importance of developing and exten¢- 
ing in Africa the altruistic principles that must underlie 
successful administration of dependent peoples. The doc- 
trine is not new, but its general recognition has been a com- 
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paratively slow process. That as a whole a just recognition 
of native rights is the most successful policy from both the 
economic and the moral points of view, can be demon- 
strated in such countries as Nigeria, with its eighteen mil- 
lion natives and handful of European officials, in the Gold 
Coast, in Uganda, in the very heart of tropical Africa, and 
in numerous other colonies. 

But on the plateaus of South Africa, where the Euro- 
pean intruder has entered as a permanent settler and where 
there is an active racial clash between European and Bantu, 
the position is entirely different. The policy of trusteeship 
is realized and followed, it is true, but only in so far as it 
does not interfere unduly with the economic interests of 
the European element. The South African native is, gen- 
erally, in the position merely of a hired laborer and, apart 
from certain native territories, possesses little land of his 
own. Employments that are open to him elsewhere in the 
continent are closed in South Africa. In some occupations 
he finds an actual “color bar” against his employment and 
everywhere he is met by the stern logic of European eco- 
nomic pressure, so that his advancement is retarded pre- 
cisely along those avenues which elsewhere are open to 
him. A few specially gifted men rise above their surround- 
ings, but the vast majority are unable to advance. 

It is impossible here to discuss the reasons for so startling 
a difference between tropical and sub-tropical Africa or to 
describe the remedies, honest and otherwise, that have been 
suggested. The policy of native segregation put forward in 
some quarters is met by the policy of entirely free inter- 
course supported in others. Neither can be successful, for 
there can be no doubt but South Africa, in common with 
the rest of the continent, must eventually recognize that 
economic necessity is cleaving deep furrows athwart the 
native cultures of a thousand different tribes. 

Wherever in Africa native workers are engaged in 
supplying produce for the European markets there is an 
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awakening of native intelligence and a striving to acquire 
the arts of the European. ‘This is specially true of those 
great regions that are being developed by agriculture, 
where slowly and little by little the native workers are being 
taught the best and most profitable methods of cultivation, 
Thus it is not difficult to visualize the time when certain 
areas, now inhabited by comparatively backward peoples, 
will have attained a considerable degree of culture. As is 
already the case in Uganda, there are great areas in Rho- 
desia, in Nigeria, and within the great bend of the Niger 
in French territory, that will in the future support flourish- 
ing cotton plantations. The cocoa industry of the Gold 
Coast will be paralleled by another great industry in 
Nigeria, the Cameroons, and the Congo basin, where the 
oil-palm will be cultivated in plantations instead of, as at 
present, mainly allowed to grow in its wild state. 

Such developments will deeply affect the educative 
growth of the native African and, taken in conjunction 
with the building of railways, they will have a profound 
influence throughout the whole of Africa. It is precisely 
in these directions that American influence and American 
capital can be most usefully employed, both in the eco- 
nomic and educational regeneration of the African. Ameri- 
can interests, at present small, must inevitably increase as 
the agricultural resources of tropical Africa are developed. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the agricultural resources 
of Africa. Politically, the continent is divided amongst the 
European nations who have been the first to develop these 
latent riches, and there is apparently no room for the en- 
trance of any outside powers. But strange things happen in 
a strange world, and no one may venture to prophesy what 
may be the position fifty or one hundred years hence. It is 
tolerably certain, however, that if development proceed: 
at the same rate as it has done during the last quarter of a 
century—a period during which, in spite of the disastrous 
interlude of the Great War, enormous extensions of agri- 
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culture and industry have taken place—there is no portion 
of the continent that will not be contributing its raw 
products to the world’s industrial machine. 

It is hardly conceivable that only European manufac- 
tured goods will be sent southwards on the old lines of 
African development in return for the whole of this vast 
output, nor is an Africa conceivable which will remain 
permanently severed from its natural avenues of expansion 
to the west and east. Commercially the continent will ex- 
pand across the Atlantic to America, and across the Indian 
Ocean to Asia. The old lines of development, though not 
superseded, will be modified, and with the extension of 
American enterprise and capital to Africa, which seems 
certain to occur, there will be a new orientation of com- 
mercial, if not of political, development. 

A purely nationalistic exploitation of raw materials as 
applied to Africa would be bound to fail because the con- 
tinent is too immense, its resources are too enormous, and its 
latent wealth is too great for the exercise of such a policy, 
even were it envisaged by any of the powers that con- 
trol its political destiny. Certainly no nation is prepared to 
regard its privileged position in Africa as giving it the 
right either to limit the output of the products raised by the 
natives, or to control their flow, and in this respect every 
country is left free to draw its supplies from the African 
continent. Such preferences and duties as exist do not bar 
outside nations from sharing in the economic development 
of African territories, and though trade naturally follows 
the flag, it is nowhere exclusive. Africa, and particularly 
the tropical portion of the continent, now stands open to 
the world. Its development will lie in the hands of those 


who are most able to fit the economic key into the African 
lock. 
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A NOTE ON GULLIVER 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


ULLIVER’S TRAVELS” was first published 

October 28, 1726, and, like many works of 

genius, scored an immediate success. It became 

the talk of the town. It dominated the market 

and dinner conversation in 1726 like any best-seller in 
1926. The interesting fact is that in every week since 
October, 1726, that best-seller by Swift has continued to 
sell. The curve of Pope’s reputation would show violent 
fluctuations, but “‘Gulliver’s Travels” has been unaffected 
by any literary fashion—classicism, realism, romanticism. 

It was not long in reaching the American colonies, and 
Swift was pleased to hear that a man lost a case in an 
American court because his name was Lemuel Gulliver, 
and he was therefore regarded as a liar. On March 29, 
1729, he received the following agreeable letter from a 
Quaker in Philadelphia: 

“Friend Jonathan Swift, 

“Having been often agreeably amused by thy Tale, etc. 
etc. and being now loading a small ship for Dublin, I have 
sent thee a gammon, the product of the wilds of America; 
which perhaps may not be unacceptable at thy table, since 
it is only designed to let thee know that thy wit and parts 
are here in esteem at this distance from the place of thy 
residence. Thou needest ask no questions who this comes 
from, since I am a perfect stranger to thee.” 

By the “Tale” the Quaker may have alluded to “A Tale 
of a Tub,” but it is clear that “Gulliver” was the cause of 
Swift’s popularity on the American side of the water. 

In 1927, at the beginning of its third century, this book 
and its author stand higher, both in critical and in popular 
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reputation, than ever before. It is as clear to-day that Swift 
towers above his brilliant contemporaries, Pope, Steele, 
Addison, Gay, as it is that Shakespeare rises above Mar- 
lowe, Chapman, Dekker, and Middleton. Were Thackeray 
lecturing on Swift in the twentieth century, we should 
hear a different estimate from that given in the “English 
Humourists.” 

The late Sir Walter Raleigh never forgave Thackeray 
for patronizing Swift. In a letter to John Sampson, August 
26, 1901, he wrote: “Think of Swift’s view—say of social 
distinctions, birth, rank, wealth—and then of Meredith’s 
or Thackeray’s. I put them together because they are 
simply Church and Chapel, the intelligence of the last is 
less and there is a greasy evangelical confidence about him, 
but it is the same view of essentials. . . . Think of Swift, 
I say. There’s mountain water for you.” 

A man proposes and a child disposes. Pope had written 
to Swift suggesting that they meet with a few congenial 
friends, “not to. . . vex our own or others’ hearts. . . 
but to divert ourselves, and the world too, if it pleases.” 
Swift replied, “I like the scheme of our meeting. . . but 
the chief end I propose to myself in all my labours is to vex 
the world rather than divert it.” “Gulliver’s Travels” is 
the most terrible satire ever aimed at humanity; and it has 
diverted hundreds of thousands of children. 

The two foremost pessimists in English literature are 
Jonathan Swift and Thomas Hardy. Their pessimism is 
sincere, candid, consistent. Swift regularly kept his birth- 
day as a day of fasting and mourning, as a protest against 
the unreasoning optimism of humanity; and what he 
thought of the love of life may be seen in one of his reflec- 
tions on religion: 

“Although reason were intended by Providence to gov- 
ern our passions; yet it seems that in two points of the 
greatest moment to the being and continuance of the world, 
God has intended our passions to prevail over reason. The 
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first is, the propagation of our species; since no wise man 
ever married from the dictates of reason. The other is, the 
love of life; which, from the dictates of reason, every man 
would despise, and wish it at an end, or that it never had 
a beginning.” 

Thomas Hardy believes, with Browning’s Cleon, that 
self-consciousness and the power of thought make human 
existence a tragedy. If we only had senses and not the sense 
of sense, we should all be better off. In his latest volume of 
poems, he writes: 


Loosed from wrings of reason, 
We might blow like flowers, 

Sense of Time-wrought treason 
Would not then be ours 

In and out of season; 


Loosed from wrings of reason 
We should laud the Powers! 


If it were at all necessary to point out divergent views of 
life held by contemporary poets, it would be pertinent to 
compare Hardy’s view that animals are happier than man 
because of the lack of self-consciousness, with the view 
expressed by Walt Whitman in his poem “To the Man-of- 
War-Bird”: 

Thou born to match the gale (thou art all wings) 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hurricane, 

Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 

Days, even weeks untired and onward, through spaces, 

realms gyrating, 

At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at morn America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud, 

In them, in thy experiences, had’st thou my soul, 
What joys! what joys were thine! 


Swift’s career was a succession of heart-breaking dis- 
appointments; Hardy’s has been a tranquil succession of 
successes. But in neither case was the philosophy of pessi- 
mism determined by circumstance or individual joy or 
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woe; it was determined by an attitude towards life in gen- 
eral, that is, by a philosophy. 

It is therefore interesting to observe that the philo- 
sophical basis of Swift’s pessimism is so different from 
Hardy’s that it is almost the opposite. Both agree that life 
isa tragedy; but with Swift the villain is Man, and with 
Hardy the villain is God. Hardy has endless love and ad- 
miration for men and women, and for humanity in general. 
The race of intelligent, moral, kindly, sensitive human 
beings is at the mercy of an omnipotent brute, careless, 
' capricious, unweeting, indifferent. It is as if a poet or an 
artist should be led in chains by a cannibal, who will first 
torture and finally devour him. The essential element in 
' man is intelligence; in God it is stupidity. 

Swift had almost the opposite opinion of the relative 
merit of man and God. His opinion of humanity he never 
took any pains to conceal: “Lions, bears, elephants, and 
' some other animals, are strong or valiant; and their species 
never degenerates in their native soil, except they happen 
to be enslaved or destroyed by human fraud: but men de- 
generate every day, merely by the folly, the perverseness, 
the avarice, the tyranny, the pride, the treachery, or in- 
humanity of their own kind.” a 

In a frequently quoted letter to Pope, Swift wrote: 
“When you think of the world, give it one lash the more at 
my request. I have ever hated all nations, professions, and 
communities and all my love is towards individuals; for 
instance, I hate the tribe of lawyers, but I love Counsellor 
Such-a-one, and Judge Such-a-one; so with physicians,—I 
will not speak of my own trade,—soldiers, English, Scotch, 
French, and the rest. But principally I hate and detest that 
animal called man, although I heartily love John, Peter, 
Thomas, and so forth. . . . I have got materials towards a 
treatise, proving the falsity of that definition animal ra- 
tionale, and to show it should be only rationis capax. Upon 
this great foundation of misanthropy, though not in 
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Timon’s manner, the whole building of my Travels j; 
erected; and I never will have peace of mind till all hones 
men are of my opinion.” 

All through “Gulliver’s Travels,” whether it is the 
pettiness or the grossness or the pedantry or the conceit or 
the general baseness of humanity that is being attacked, 
there is ever present the implication that the world might 
be fit to live in and that man might be a noble, high-minded 
creature, if he would live up to his best possibilities instead 
of following his worst. The Houyhnhnms (can anyone 
spell that word without looking it up? ) are not better than 
men because man has reason and they have it not; it is be- 
cause their animal grace, beauty, strength, and dignity are 
crowned by reason that these creatures are guided solely by 
intelligence, whereas the Yahoos are creatures of instinct. 
Swift wishes us to believe that we regard ourselves with 
complacency because we have no true standard of measure- 
ment—the underlying idea in all four parts of the 
“Travels”: the moment we compare our actions, both as 
nations and as individuals, with what we know we might 
be, with our inherent possibilities, then indeed we do ap- 
pear to be Yahoos. In other words, we are Yahoos because 
we can help it, not because we can’t. 

He may have taken horses as the ideal because England 
—much more than any other country—is the land of 
horses, where this animal is understood and appreciated. 
There is an enormous difference between England and 
America in the respective attention paid to these quad- 
rupeds. There is not a single horse-race in America that is 
in any sense a national event, like the Derby in England. 
Nor does anyone—outside of those few specially inter- 
ested—ever hear horse-racing discussed, as one hears base- 
ball, tennis, football, and prize-fighting. I have never 
heard anyone in any American club mention horse-racing. 
George Moore’s “Esther Waters” was a revelation to 
Americans of the English obsession. 
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Perhaps it is not too fanciful for me to suggest that 
another reason for taking the Houyhnhnmss is because their 
language and inflection are so similar to the speech of Eng- 
lish gentlemen. H. G. Wells in “Christina Alberta’s 
Father” mentions an Englishman with one of these 


+ “whinnying voices,” an absolutely accurate description, 


the voice beginning high and hesitating, and descending in 
cascades of sound. 

Swift is unquestionably the greatest of English satirists; 
and it is interesting to observe why he is so much more 
effective than our numerous satirists to-day, of whom we 
have God’s plenty. The reason—apart from the incom- 
parable austerity and beauty of his prose style—is not far 


' to seek. It can be stated in two words. Our present con- 


temporary satirists ridicule virtue: Swift ridiculed vice. 
Our living satirists attack religious and moral people, and, 
above all, they make fun of anyone intensely in earnest. If 
this earnestness is directed not towards the predatory selfish 
satisfaction of lust or lucre, but expresses itself in religious, 
moral, or social reform, then the satire takes on increasing 
intensity. It is significant that Robert Nichols in the pr€f- 
ace to “Guilty Souls” and H. G. Wells in “The World of 
William Clissold” both make a fierce attack on what is 
called the Sense of Humor. Mr. Wells might easily echo 
the defiant remark of Mr. Nichols: “I will be what I am 


) and say what I wish to say whether the result be popu- 


larity, derision, or indifference, though the Fogey, Good 
Taste, and the Bogey, A Sense of Humour, would say me 
nay. For I am profoundly of the opinion that there are 
those of us who have had enough, and a good deal more 
than enough, of that infernal pair.” That such declara- 
tions of independence should be thought necessary—and 
they are—by men of literary standing who happen to be 
in earnest, is a significant sign of the times. 

Now, Swift does not attack virtue, morality, religion, 
nor even cheerfulness, prosperity, jocosity, Babbitry: he 
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attacks treachery, ingratitude, lechery, pimping, unclean- 
ness, hatred, envy, swinishness, avarice, and the wholesale 
murder sentimentalized under the name of patriotism. And 
it is because these degrading vices were all about him in 
England in 1726 and all about us in England and in 
America in 1926 that the cutting edge of his sword went 
so deep and made so many victims wriggle; and it also ex- 
plains why that sword has not lost its edge in two hundred 
years. 

When little Grildrig had finished his patriotic oration 
to the giant, and had proudly shown how the immense ad- 
vance of civilization had shown itself in scientific war in- 
ventions, etc. etc., the answer of the King might well apply 
to civilized nations in the twentieth century: 

“He was perfectly astonished with the historical Ac- 
count I gave him of our Affairs during the last Century, 
protesting it was only a Heap of Conspiracies, Rebellions, 
Murders, Massacres, Revolutions, Banishments, the very 
worst Effects that Avarice, Faction, Hypocrisy, Perfidious- 
ness, Cruelty, Rage, Madness, Hatred, Envy, Lust, Mal- 
ice, or Ambition, could produce. . . . It doth not appear 
from all you have said, how any one Virtue is required 
towards the Procurement of any one Station among you, 
much less that Men are ennobled on Account of their Vir- 
tue, that Priests are advanced for their Piety or Learning, 
Soldiers for their Conduct or Valour, Judges for their 
Integrity, Senators for the Love of their Country, or Coun- 
sellors for their Wisdom. . . . I cannot but conclude the 
Bulk of your Natives to be the most pernicious Race of 
little odious Vermin that Nature ever suffered to craw! 
upon the Surface of the Earth.” 

Such a target for satire and such skill in hitting it help 
to explain why Swift, in comparison with our contempo- 
rary mockers, “sworn discouragers of effort,” in Hardy’s 
phrase, looks as big as Gulliver himself looked among the 
inhabitants of Lilliput. 





LETTERS OF WASHINGTON IRVING 


SPANISH FETES AND CEREMONIES 
By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


ASHINGTON IRVING began his resi- 

dence in Madrid as American Minister to 

Spain in July, 1842. In his personal letters 

of this year he set down characteristically 
his distaste for society and the pageantry of courts. Yet, 
because he was a born observer of such scenes his corre- 
) spondence during the next four years proved to be a series 
of informal, vivid essays on the Spain of Espartero, Maria 
Christina, and Isabella the Second. His official position, 
in which Irving displayed a marked practical capacity, was 
also a romantic culmination. At sixty he beheld again the 
country which had charmed his earlier years. Then he had 
been writing “The Alhambra” and idling with the young 
Russian prince, Dolgorouki, and with David Wilkie. Now 
he was full of honors, and definitely older, as a striking 
personal passage in these letters shows. Nevertheless, he 
is still under the spell of kings and queens as much as in 
his first wanderings in the Europe of 1804-06. He can 
penetrate intrigue as shrewdly as in his “Conquest of 
Granada” or the “Life and Voyages of Christopher Co- 
lumbus.” The diplomatic correspondence of Irving to his 
government attests his comprehension of this tangle of 
European hatreds and hypocrisies. This is evident, too, in 
other letters of the period, but those here reproduced, for 
the first time, indicate rather that mood of romantic appre- 
ciation towards the ceremonial of old Europe, so character- 
istic of the America which Washington Irving, disciple 
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of Walter Scott, never outgrew. In these letters to his 
sister, and to his favorite niece, Sarah Storrow, he opens 
the colorful book of Madrid as if reading aloud to them at 
Sunnyside. His despatches to the Secretary of State are 
quite another thing; but here he is writing affectionately 
to those less fortunate than himself, who have never seen 
the land of Ferdinand and Boabdil. To Irving “the little 
Queen,” who is the central figure in these rich pictures, js 
the romance of ancient Spain. 

“The little Queen” had indeed (though at the time of 
Irving’s first letter she was only twelve years old) already 
been the centre of events as romantic as those of Granada, 
At the death of her father, Ferdinand the Seventh, she had 
been proclaimed Isabella the Second, under the regency of 
her mother, Maria Christina, sister of the King of Naples 
and niece of the Queen of France. Ten years must pas 
before by the Spanish law she could ascend the throne, but 
between 1833 and 1840 had occurred the rebellion under 
Don Carlos, the intrigues of the queen mother with France 
and against the liberties of her people, her abdication from 
Spain, as well as minor counter-revolutions. ‘Towards the 
end of the regency, the queen mother’s chief opponent, and 
the champion of the liberals, was Espartero, a soldier of 
unusual force and integrity. He now re-conducted Isabella 
and her sister, two years younger, to the palace where they 
were acclaimed by the people. Espartero became regent. 
Irving in the second of these letters alludes to one of the 
frequent insurrections in Barcelona, but his real interest, a 
will at once be seen, is in the drama in which Isabella is the 
chief actress. Irving’s idiosyncrasies in spelling and other 
matters of form have been preserved in the letters that 
follow. 

Madrid—Decr roth 1842. 


My dear Sister, 
. . . Pll give you a word or two about your little friend the 
Queen in whom you take such great interest. A few days since the 
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Corps diplomatique received invitations to attend an evening anni- 
versary meeting of the Liceo, a numerous and fashionable society 
instituted for the cultivation of literature and the fine arts, on 
which occasion gold medals and other prizes were to be distributed 
by the Queen to such as had excelled in the various departments. 
The meeting was held in an immense and lofty saloon in what was 
formerly a ducal palace: at one end of which is fitted up a very 
pretty stage with scenic decorations, where the members of the 
Liceo have amateur theatricals. The saloon was crowded on our 
arrival with a brilliant assemblage of both sexes. Seats were re- 
served for the Diplomatic Corps, immediately in front of the 
stage, while on their left, and on the right of the stage was a 
raised dais richly carpeted, with two chairs of state, forming a 


> kind of throne for the Queen and her sister. 


After some time the arrival of the little sovereign was an- 
nounced, and every body rose; the ladies mounted on chairs and 
benches to get a fair view of royalty, and many a beautiful Spanish 
face with dark flashing eyes was to be seen peering anxiously over 
the heads of the crowd. The little Queen and her sister attended 
by their Aya or governess, Madame Mina, and one or two ladies 
and officers of the royal household, and escorted by a few of the 
faithful halberdiers advanced along a passage left in the centre 
of the saloon, saluting the company to the right and left in very 
gracious style. They then ascended the dais, took their seats in the 
chairs of state while a halberdier with his musket, stood posted 
like a statue on each side. The distribution of the prizes was a very 
pretty ceremony. The Duke of Ossana richest grandee and great- 
est Dandy in Spain, and really a tall elegant man about thirty 
years of age, officiated as master of ceremonies, being president of 
the Lyceo. He placed in her Majestys hands the prize to be dis- 
tributed; the person to receive it, in two instances a young lady, 
was conducted up to the foot of the throne. After receiving the 
prize the candidate kneeled and kissed the Queen’s hand, and 
then took a seat with the other successful candidates on the left 
hand side of the stage immediately opposite to the throne. After the 
prizes had been distributed we had some vocal and instrumental 
music from amateurs members of the Society: and the evening’s 
entertainment concluded with a sprightly comedy admirably 
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played by amateurs. The little Queen and her sister conducted 
themselves with great grace and decorum, not laughing more than 
it was becoming for a queen and a princess royal to laugh, yet 
evidently enjoying the whole scene mightily. During the last ac 
of the comedy however her little majesty began to yawn behind 
her fan, and to shew evident signs that it was past her usual bed 
time; whereupon the actors hurried forward with their parts with 
such rapid volubility that I could scarcely understand a word. The 
curtain fell. Her majesty rose, bowed gracefully to the assem- 
blage and then retired; nodding graciously to the right and left 
as she passed. I saw her and her sister mount into their carriage 
amid a blaze of torch light and whirl off followed by a clattering 
and glittering troop of horse. . . . 

We are now getting on towards the middle of December, but 
as yet we have had no appearance of ice; there has been occasion- 
ally a hoar frost in the morning on the roofs of the houses; but 
the days are generally bright and sunny; the fields are all green, 
and the weather has often the soft balmy feeling of Spring. For 
my own part I never suffer from cold here, and if it were not for 
two or three roasting months of midsummer I should have 
nothing to say against the climate. There is a purity and lightness 
in the atmosphere quite exhilerating, and I find it a climate in 
which I can go through a vast deal of close mental application 
without weariness of mind or body... . 

Your affectionate brother 
Washington Irving 


Madrid Decr 12th 1842 
My dear Sarah, 

. . » You must not take all for granted that you see in French 
papers about Spanish affairs. Many of the articles that appear in 
them are extracted from the opposition papers of Madrid, which 
paint every public event in the blackest colours and endeavor to 
throw odium upon the Regent and the Ministers and doubt upon 
the stability of the present government. The French government 
too is unfriendly to the constitutional government of Spain, and 
would gladly see a change even though it should cost the country 
another civil war. Indeed the recent insurrection in Barcelona has 
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been ascribed to French agency and the secret subsidies of Maria 
Christina, though I no more believe this, than the opposite as- 
sertion which ascribes it to the intrigues of England to destroy 
the cotton fabrics of Catalonia! England and France are political 
rivals for the ascendancy in Spain, and the Peninsula is their po- 
litical chess board; let us trust, however, that they both play an 
honorable game. Still this will account to you for the exaggerated 
tone in which every popular disturbance in Spain is spoken of in 
the French Ministerial papers. 

The insurrection in Barcelona has been bad enough, there is no 
doubt, and it has been put down in a lamentably destructive 
manner: but the quiet that has been maintained throughout the 
rest of Spain shews that it was a local out break: and that the 
government is more firmly seated than its enemies had supposed. 
During this period of popular anxiety Madrid has remained tran- 
quil under the guardianship of its national guard, and every thing 
goes on as usual. Should there ever really be a popular commotion 
here you need not fear for my personal safety. There could be no 
cause of hostility to me; I am not one who goes abroad in riotous 
times in quest of adventures; and the house of a diplomatic repre- 
sentative is sacred even from the intrusion of the authorities; 
while the national arms above the portal are respected even by 
the rabble. 

You will hear and read a great deal against the Regent Espar- 
tero, concerning this affair of Barcelona and concerning his con- 
duct generally in the management of the national affairs. As far 
as I have had an opportunity of judging of him he is an open, 
frank well meaning man, more of the soldier than the statesman; 
but sincerely disposed to uphold the present constitution; to pro- 
tect the throne of the little Queen, and to give up the reins of 
government into her hands when her minority is finished. He has 
a difficult part however to play... . 

I am scribbling this in the midst of a little domestic hubbub, as 
I am going to give a dinner today to some of my diplomatic asso- 
ciates: especially those of the British legation; as I am deeply in 
arrears to Mr Aston who is continually inviting me to his house, 
and who in fact is most frank & cordial on all occasions. To cope 
with him however is out of the question; besides his ample salary 
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he has a large private fortune and can afford to keep open 
table... . 

I have received a letter this evening by a Packet ship, from 
your uncle E.I. [Ebenezer Irving] dated Nov. 6. but yours 
from your Mother by the Great Western must be later. I thank 
you for your extract from it. Your dear mother is repeatedly ex- 
pressing concern in her letters about my having such a heavy 
family to take care of. She ought to know that it is this which 
spurs me on to cheerful activity of mind and body and gives an 
interest to existence. Had I only myself to take care of I should 
become as inert, querulous and good for nothing as other old 
bachelors who only live for themselves, and should soon become 
weary of life, as indeed I have been now and then when every- 
thing went smooth with me and I had only to think of my own 
enjoyment: but I have never felt such real interest in existence, 
and so desirous to live on, as of late years, since my life has become 
important to others: and I have never felt in such good humor 
with myself as since I have begun to consider myself a ‘pere de 
famille”? God knows I have no great idea of bachelor hood and 
am not one of the fraternity through choice—but providence has 
some how or other thwarted the warm wishes of my heart and 
the tendencies of my nature in those earlier seasons of life when 
tender and happy unions are made; and has protected me in those 
more advanced periods when matrimonial unions are apt to be 
unsuited or ungenial; but I have often repined at my single state 
and have looked forward with doubt and solicitude to the possi- 
bility of an old age solitary, uncherished and unloved. Thank 
God: I now feel differently. The years I have recently passed at 
home, and especially at my blessed little cottage, in the bosom of 
a family: with young hearts growing up round me and clinging to 
me, make me confident that there are those who will cling tenderly 
to me to the last, and bear kindly with me, even when I may cease 
to be almost any thing but a burthen. When I think of the affec- 
tion lavished upon me by my kindred, I am but too happy to do 
any thing in my power to prove how deeply I feel and how 
heartily I return their love. 

But I must conclude, for the magisterial Benjamin claims the 
very table on which I am writing to convert it into a sideboard. 
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Give my kind regards to Mr Storrow and many kisses to little 
Miss Kate and her doll. 
Your affectionate uncle 
Washington 


Early in August, 1843, occurred a typical revolution of 
this period in Spanish history, and Espartero was driven 
out. The more conservative party that now came into 
power desired the Queen to ascend the throne at once, 
without an intervening regency. The scene in the Royal 
Chapel, described in Irving’s next letter, depicts Isabella 
presiding at a religious ceremony in honor of the “recent 
events.” 


Madrid Aug 25th 1843. 


My dear Sister, 

In compliance with your republican taste for royalty I proceed 
to give you another peep into the palace, and a view of the little 
Queen in her present state of (perhaps transitory!) splendor. 
Some days since notice was sent to the different members of the 
court, the corps diplomatic &c that a grand religious ceremony 
would take place in the chapel of the royal palace where high 
mass would be performed with pontifical state and solemnity, by 
the Cardinal, Patriarch of the Indias, after which a grand Te 
Deum would be chanted in honor of the recent events. On this 
occasion her Majesty was to attend seated in state on a throne; a 
circumstance which had not occurred at any ceremony of the kind 
since the time of Isabella of glorious memory, no queen having 
swayed the sceptre of Spain in her own right since that time. 

On the day appointed the palace was thronged with civil mili- 
tary and religious functionaries all in grand costume. I took up 
the Minister of Brazil and his secretary on my way to the palace, 
and we were set down at the foot of the great marble staircase so 
often mentioned to you. It was again thronged with courtiers in 
their embroidered dresses, hastening to pay their devotions to the 
throne rather than to the altar. We passed up the splendid stair 
case and along a glazed gallery surrounding the great interior 
court of the palace; a kind of alley being formed by two rows of 
halberdiers all in new uniforms. The chapel is in the back part of 
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the palace. It is of Octagon form, with lofty arches and alcoves; 
sumptuously gilded, and the high altar and the cielings decorated 
with fine paintings. The chapel was already crowded. Benches had 
been placed for the official characters, religious, civil and military, 
who were for the most part in their places: there was a great 
throng of ladies, who, however, not being on court duty, but mere 
spectators were generally arrayed in black, with veils or mantillas 
attached to the back of their heads: the usual dress of ladies on 
attending mass. In the lofty recesses of the arches were small 
galleries, or rather windows low and long, looking down into the 
chapel, and sufficient to accommodate several spectators. All thes 
were thronged with heads mostly of youthful persons, females of 
the royal household and their friends & relatives; eagerly gazing 
down upon the splendid scene. Notwithstanding the brilliant day 
light that glanced through, and was reflected by the gilded arches, 
the grand altar was lighted up by waxen tapers of great size. The 
dignitaries of the church were seated on each side of it. At a little 
distance on the right of the altar was the throne prepared for the 
youthful Isabella. It consisted of a sumptuous chair of state, ele- 
vated on a platform covered with a rich carpet; and under a lofty 
canopy of damask, on which, behind the royal chair, were wrought 
the arms of Spain. On the same platform, a little to the left of 
the chair and between it and the grand altar, facing the latter, was 
the royal prie Dieu or praying desk, covered with a mantle of 
damask, with a damask cushion for the Queen to kneel on, when- 
ever the sacred ceremonies required genuflexion. Fortunately a 
front bench facing the throne was assigned to the diplomatic corps, 
and as I happened to be at the head of the corps on that occasion, 
I was seated almost immediately opposite to the queen, which 
enables me to gratify you with this minute description. 

For a while all was suspense; the seats still vacant kept gradu- 
ally filling up; and the throng of ladies, crowded in recesses, now 
and then grew rather insurrectional; taking possession of benches 
reserved for personages of the court and attendants upon the 
queen whence they were with some difficulty ejected by officials 
appointed to keep order. During this time I amused myself with 
scanning the magnificent scene; with noticing the pretty and pic- 
turesque young female heads, peeping down from the galleries 
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and windows; with admiring the dark flashing eyes of some of the 
ladies in veils and mantillas and the restless movement of their 
fans so expressive of their own restless and excitable spirits; while 
not a little amusement did I derive from the crowd of veteran 
courtiers, in court dresses that had weathered many a political 
storm in this revolutionary country, and which, like their owners, 
were much the worse for wear. In fact men are so often turned in 
and turned out of office by the frequent and sudden changes in 
this government, that they and their coats are worn threadbare 
and limber as rags. Scarce a man about court, I might almost say 
about the streets, but has been, or is, or expects to be a cabinet 
minister or other high functionary; and I am careful now to pull 
off my hat to every dabbler in politics, however shabby his looks 
or low his condition, as I do not know but by a sudden turn of 
the wheel, I may have to treat with him about affairs of State. I 
was at a private concert last winter at which were present the 
Duchess of Victoria* and several persons high in office. A for- 
eigner, long resident in Madrid, was speaking of the political re- 
verses to which this country is subject. You see these persons here 
present, said he, who appear firmly seated in power and popu- 
larity; nothing is more uncertain than their position. On a sudden 
you may find them fugitives beyond the Pyrenees; and their 
places occupied by persons now in exile—I smiled at the sugges- 
tion. Scarce six months have elapsed and it has come to pass! — 
but I am forgetting the royal chapel. 

There was the swell of military music from the great court of 
the palace; a bustle was heard in the gallery; the folding doors of 
the chapel were thrown open and the queen was announced. She 
was preceded by officers of the court; chamberlains &c &c. and led 
by her guardian the venerable Duke de Bailon: her train as on a 
former occasion, was borne by the Marchioness of Valverde; the 
train of her sister the little princess was borne by the Marchioness 
of Alcanizes, one of the most beautiful women of Spain. Then 
came the Infanta Luisa Carlota, aunt to the Queen & princess, 
and wife to the Infante Don Francisco—with the princess her 


* Wife of Espartero, who by the time this letter was written had fallen from 
power. 
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daughter; Then came Don Francisco himself, with his son the 
Duke of Cadiz, one of the candidates for the hand of the youthfu| 
queen. Then came a train of nobles and attendants of both sexes 
“too tedious to mention.” The little queen ascended the throne 
and took her seat in the chair of State. Her ladies in attendance 
ranged themselves to her right on a bench assigned them,—and 
beyond them were seated the grandees of Spain. The Infante Don 
Francisco and his son the Duke of Cadiz took their seats in chairs 
immediately to the right of the throne. The queen’s little sister, 
her Aunt Luisa Carlota, and the daughter of the latter, repaired 
to the royal tribune, where the queen & royal family sit on usual 
occasions. It is in a deep recess formed by an arch immediately 
opposite the grand altar, and is separated from the rest of the 
chapel by a screen or window of plate glass. Before I go a step 
further I must say something of the dress of the queen: but that 
is always a difficult matter with me, not being learned in these 
matters. It was of magnificent lace over a skirt of white satin or 
brocade; her train was scarlet velvet, deeply bordered or em- 
broidered with gold. She wore a brilliant circlet of diamonds 
around her head, to which was attached a splendid white lace veil. 
A broad ribband of some distinguished order, but of which I am 
not courtier enough to know, was worn over one shoulder—there 
were other decorations and jewels which I do not distinctly recol- 
lect; but I think I have mentioned enough to deck her out in regal 
style. The ceremony (Mass, music Te Deum &c) lasted about two 
hours and was conducted in very grand style. The Patriarch of 
the Indias is a man of most venerable appearance and he was as- 
sisted by a number of Church dignitaries in their sacerdotal robes. 
The music was excellent, and had a fine effect, resounding among 
the lofty vaults and arches of the chapel. In fact the union of 
religious and royal pomp, displayed in roman catholic ceremonial, 
and monarchical pageant is one of the most striking exhibitions 
that human ingenuity has devised and I never saw it presented 
with more effect than on the present occasion; where the sovereign 
was a Virgin queen in her innocent and tender years, for the firs 
time occupying a royal throne beside the altar, which no queen had 
occupied for centuries. You would have been charmed (good re- 
publican as you are) could you have seen the dignified yet simple 
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grace with which the little sovereign conducted herself—seated 
thus alone, elevated in the midst of a great assemblage, and offi- 
ciated to by venerable prelates of the highest order. But she is 
quite womanly both in her appearance and deportment. Though 
not quite thirteen years of age she looks to be fifteen at least, and 
acquits herself with wonderful propriety and self possession. She 
improves too, daily in her appearance, and on this occasion looked 
quite handsome. It was a beautiful sight to see her at various parts 
of the service, rise from her chair, advance to the Prie Dieu and 
kneel down at it, with her prayer book; her long train extending 
behind her across the throne. It was a subject for a painter. When 
the ceremony was over she descended from the throne; was joined 
by the royal cortege and retired from the chapel in the same state 
in which she had entered; bowing to the corps diplomatic and to 
the different functionaries as she passed.—Thus have I given you 
another picture of the little Queen at this present moment, when 
a gleam of Sunshine sheds its splendor about her throne: how 
fleeting and deceptive that gleam may be; and what fearful 
gloom may follow it who can tell! Never have I witnessed any 
scene of human pomp and seeming prosperity with a deeper mis- 
giving of the heart that all was hollow and precarious. On what 
quicksands all political power rests in this country is evidenced in 
the sudden manner in which the regency and all the state and 
grandeur and apparent popularity of Espartero have passed 


| away, but a few months since, he stood beside the throne, ap- 


parently the protector of the youthful queen, and possessed of 
almost regal sway—at present he is an exile! Who shall say that 
the throne itself is secure, when such convulsions suddenly sweep 


) away all those who surround it? As yet the queen has her ex- 


treme youth, and her freedom from political bias in her favor. 
She has all the poetical interest of royalty to recommend her to 
the popular feeling; but the moment she is declared of age and 
assumes the reins of government she becomes a different being— 
and to which ever party or interest she inclines she becomes an 
object of hostility to all the rest. The great question of her mar- 
riage is one that is now threatening, not merely to throw the 
country into commotion, but to agitate the political circles of 
Europe; but before this can be settled plots and conspiracies are 
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likely to take place and deadly feuds to break forth, that may {ill 
this capital with alarm and make it the theatre of sanguinary 
scenes. Heaven grant that my forebodings may not take place, 
Heaven grant that the government may acquire solidity and be 
conducted on sound constitutional principles; that the little queen 
may be well and happily married and seated on a secure and 
prosperous throne. I consider, under all circumstances, a constitu- 
tional monarchy the best form of government for Spain in its 
present state of knowledge and improvement, and I believe it is 
the form desired by the great mass of the people; but there are 
some bigots in politics who would fain restore an absolute mon- 
archy and zealots who would hurry every thing into a wild 
democracy. One of the latter made a startling speech in a recent 
political meeting, wherein reforms in the constitution were pro- 
posed abridging the power of the crown and taking from it the 
Veto. I shall be satisfied said this Loco Foco if you do away with 
the veto—but I should be much more satisfied if you would do 
away with the Queen! This is the first time such an idea has been 
uttered—it appears to have met with no concurrence-—but such 
a voice heard from the midst of the present revolutionary agita- 
tions is portentous. 

And now, my dear Sister, I will conclude this long chapter of 
politics and court ceremonial—which is only meant for the me- 
ridian of the cottage and should not stray beyond the domestic 
circle of dear little Sunnyside. But I know these peeps at the great 
world will be relished by you all in your quiet retirement. | 
fear, to be sure, that I may turn the heads of my nieces with these 
descriptions of the little Queen and her royal state; her diamonds, 
and brocades and regal robes; and that they may be sighing now 
and then to go to Tarrytown church in long velvet trains and dia- 
mond coronets; and have Doctor Creighton officiate to them in 
pontifical state and ceremony, like the Patriarch of the Indias— 
but let them recollect that they have a safer seat on the sofa than 
the little Queen on her throne; that the cottage, if it has not the 
pomp, is at least free from the perils of the palace, and that they 
reign without dispute over the whole empire of Sunnyside. . . 

Your affectionate brother 
Washington Irving 
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In March, 1844, the mother of the little Queen, Maria 
Christina, after an absence of four years, returned in tri- 
umph to Madrid, and Irving describes his acquaintance 
with her, telling further stories of Isabella and giving an 
account of General Narvaez, the enemy of Espartero and 
the military head of the new government. These two 
leaders of opposing parties alternated in power during a 
considerable part of Isabella’s reign, which ended with a 
revolution in 1868. Two years later she abdicated in favor 
of her son, Alfonso the Twelfth, father of the present 
King of Spain, afterward living on, chiefly in Paris, until 
1904. 

The first of the succeeding three letters of Irving is a 
fragment incompletely superscribed, but the year can be 
established as 1844 and the place as Madrid. The second 
letter, to his niece, should evidently be assigned to January, 
1845. The third, written four months later, brings to an 
end this group of letters with their romantic glimpses of 
the pomp and ceremony of an age that has passed into 
history. 


Nov. 29th The royal banquet on the 27th was one of the grandest 
fetes I have ever witnessed. The guests assembled at the palace, 
according to invitation, at half past six. It is difficult to give any 
thing like an adequate idea of these state ceremonials to one who 
has not a tolerable idea of the Royal palace, on which so much of 
their effect depends. It is the most magnificent palace in Europe, 
as far as I have seen. Fancy an edifice much larger in front than 
our City Hall, and forming a square, the sides and rear equal to 
the front; and all built round spacious interior paved courts. You 
may imagine then what great ranges of apartments it admits of. 
In fact only a portion of it is open and lighted up on each occa- 
sion. Yet the suites of saloons and chambers thus thrown open are 
immense. On arriving at the Palace we ascended the grand and 
eventful staircase, so often mentioned in my letters; on each side 
was a row of lacqueys, in royal livery, standing like statues on 
every second or third step, holding large flambeaux; with these 
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were intermingled halberdiers, who struck the end of their hal. 
berds on the pavement in salutation, as each guest of note passed 
by. The number of guests was upwards of a hundred: composed 
of the cabinet ministers; the principal dignitaries of the Govern. 
ment, the Diplomatic Corps, with their ladies, (such as had any) 
and the ladies in attendance upon the royal family. The company 
assembled in two contiguous saloons; and being all in uniforms, 
made a brilliant appearance. The number of ladies was limited, 
being as I observed merely those of the Diplomatic corps, and 
those in attendance on the royal family, as, to venture beyond 
those limits, would have involved the necessity of innumerable 
invitations among the nobility to avoid creating jealousies and 
giving offence. All the places at table had been assigned accord- 
ing to strict etiquette and the laws of precedence. The chief officer 
of the Queen Mother’s household came round with a written 
paper on which was noted who were to take in the several ladies 
to the banquet room, and where each was to be seated. According 
to this arrangement the French Ambassador, being the represen- 
tative of a monarch, was to take in the Queen: the rest of the 
Diplomatic corps succeeded according to their official rank and 
the date of their residence at the court; and it fell to my lot to 
take in the Princess de Carini, wife of the Neapolitan minister, 
and to take my seat on the left of Queen Maria Christina. I was 
well pleased with this arrangement as the Princess is very lively 
and sociable and we are great friends; but here a difficulty o- 
curred; the princess was detained at home by indisposition. This 
occasioned a flaw in the order of precedence; but it was soon 
accomodated by substituting Madame Albuquerque, the next in 
diplomatic rank to the Princess de Carini. Nothing, as you may 
suppose, could have been more gratifying to me. 

It was near eight OClock before we were summoned to the 
banquetting room. In going to it we passed through a magnificent 
range of apartments; among others the great saloon of the 
throne: all were brilliantly lighted; and you may imagine the 
effect of such a procession, through those vast and lofty cham- 
bers; of the various groupes of guards, domestics &c I never ¥ 
any thing more stately. The banquet was given in an immense hall 
of a quadrangular form, with vaulted cieling lofty as that of 3 
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church and painted with alegorical designs. It is called the hall 
of the columns; from the noble pillars which sustain the vaults. 
The table surrounded the halls thus © with openings on each 
side for the guests seated within the circle to enter, and for the 
servants to go to and fro. The queen was seated at No. 1. and the 
queen mother at No. 2. The guests arranged themselves on both 
sides of the tables (that is to say, outside and inside of the circle, 
in the places assigned them. The distance across, from Queen to 
queen, was about eighty or ninety feet. The table was splendidly 
set out; the vast hall lighted up by a great number of chanda- 
liers; candelabras &c and the tables were served by a legion of 
servants in rich court liveries; blue coats; with scarlet under 


) clothes; the coats, waistcoats and small clothes all decorated with 


broad gold lace. During the repast a band of music in an outer 
hall; performed favorite airs from the most fashionable operas. 
The band was entirely of wind instruments, and the effect was 
delightful; the music being softened by distance so as not to stun 
the ear nor drown conversation. My seat at table was to the left 


| of the queen mother, between her and Madame Albuquerque.* 


Across the table just opposite me was the queen’s sister, the In- 


) fanta, and next to her Genl Narvaez, who had brought her in. 


My position was most agreeable. The Queen mother was ex- 
tremely affable and conversed with that amiability and grace for 
which she is celebrated. The expression of her countenance as she 


} converses is quite winning and her smile is fascinating, yet I 


would not have you suppose that she is mannered and artificial: 
nothing can be more easy, simple and natural than her whole 
deportment. She conversed alternately with the Portuguese minis- 
ter who was seated on her right (being my elder in office) and 
myself; and as the repast lasted for nearly a couple of hours, you 
may easily suppose that I had considerable conversation with her. 
She amused me with an account of a lesson the young queen & 
the infanta had had in shooting at a mark. The fears of the latter 
on first handling fire arms; her crying, before she could be pre- 
vailed upon to pull trigger, and her subsequent hardihood; having 
succeeded in hitting a paper which was put up as a mark. I pre- 


* Wife of the Brazilian Minister. 
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sume as the Queen and her sister have to attend reviews and 
military ceremonies where there is much firing of musquetry § 
cannon, it is thought advisable to accustom them to the sound, and, 
indeed, in this country of plots, insurrections and revolutions, it 
behoves even princesses to know something of the use of fire arms, 
The young queen and the Infanta have practised riding on horse. 
back since the return of their mother. I asked the latter if the 
queen had courage on horseback: “Yes,” said she, “if any thing 
rather too much.” I told her one could hardly have too much, as 
in courage on horseback consisted safety.—I am told in fact that 
the little queen is quite a bold rider and continually leaves her 
more timid sister behind. 

In the course of conversation the Queen Mother asked me 
whether I had been at Naples, and finding that I had we had 
much to say about that city: about Italy in general and when she 
learnt that I had been in Sicily; that, cried she, is my native 
country: I was born at Palermo. Having visited that beautiful 
city during the festivities of Carnival I retained a lively recollec- 
tion of it and of its mercurial inhabitants. 

In the midst of our conversation there was a sudden alarm 
throughout the assemblage. The young queen was taken unwell, 
rose from table and left the banquetting room. Every body 
started up; Genl Narvaez and several of the officers of the court 
and ladies in attendance hurried out; there was an anxious pause. 
The Queen Mother begged us all to resume our Seats, she was 
sure it was nothing serious. After a time one messenger after 
another came hurrying back with intelligence to the Queen 
mother. The queen was better: it was a slight inconvenience and 
had passed away. The fact at length came out; the little queen had 
been too tightly laced: They had endeavored to make a fine figure 
of her: She had borne with the uncomfortableness as long 3 
possible, but at length was nearly overcome and had to seek relief. 
The last messenger brought word that being put quite at ease in 
her dress she had entirely recovered. “Well” said the Queen 
Mother smiling “tell her to leave her dress loose, to put on 4 
shawl and to come back.” In a little while the young queen re- 
turned to the banquetting hall, not envelloped in a shawl, but free 
from the misery of a fine figure. . . . 
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Madrid, Jany [1845] 


» My dear Sarah, 


I received your letter of the — yesterday just as I was going 
to Court to attend a Besamanos, so I determined not to read it 
until my return home, that I might have leisure to enjoy it. I 
thank you for taking my hint and giving me more gossip about 
those precious little folk Kate and Susie. You cannot be too ample 
and minute about them nor fear of praising them too much. You 
have no idea how I dwell upon every particular concerning them, 
and how often and often I read it over. I begin to think I have 
a little touch of dotage about them; a sign of gathering years; 
but you I trust will excuse it and indulge it. 

Madrid continues to be gay and I to be dissipated but for the 
most part, I am dissipated officially, as I have to attend court fetes 
of all kinds, and dinners and balls given by personages in office. 
A few days since we had a grand review of all the troops, to the 
number of twelve or thirteen thousand. What gave it peculiar 
eclat was that the young queen, for the first time attended the 


) review as commander in chief. It was what Genl Narvaez has been 
» persuading her to do for a year past. She was mounted on a beau- 


tiful dun colored horse, perfectly well broken, and was dressed in 
a blue cloth riding habit and black beaver hat, quite a l’anglaise— 
with badges of the military rank of captain general. General 
Narvaez rode by her side and she was followed by a brilliant 
cortege of general officers after which came the royal carriages one 
containing the Queen Mother & the Infanta, another the Infante 
Don Francisco and the princesses his daughters &c &c The little 
queen was in high spirits and greatly delighted, and indeed the 


whole effect was charming. 


I sallied out on foot to see the sight, and encountered the 
French Ambassador and his wife, (the Count and Countess de 
Bresson) likewise on foot. I joined them, and we had a famous 
trudge for two or three hours, among the troops, through the 
crowd; along the Prado, outside of the gates &c &c. The Countess 
isa capital hand for an expedition of the kind. She fears nothing, 
and is active and enterprising. After our perambulation we took 
our stand on one of the balconies of the British Embassy, to see 
the Queen receive the passing salute of the troops. After which 
I took a social dinner at the French Embassy and finished my 
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evening at the Theatre of the Cruz, where I saw Moriani perform 
admirably in the opera of Rolla or the Artist—so there is one 
day’s dissipation. 

The next evening I was at a very brilliant ball at the Countess 
of Montijo’s; which was pleasant to me from meeting there and 
having a good deal of chat with my favorites Mrs O’Shea and the 
fair Leocadia. I came away, however, very early. 

Yesterday was a Besamanos, being the birth day of the infants, 
It was as usual a splendid ceremony, but from its formality might 
have been dull had I not been in the neighborhood of Bulwer,* 
and the Prince Carini, who stand next to me in the Diplomatic 
line, and with whom I had the most amusing conversation; 
making our remarks upon the oddities of the Court, and the odd 
figures which passed as it were in review before us. I took oca- 
sion when the young queen came along the line to speak to us, to 
congratulate her on her first military sally. She told me that she 
relished it highly... . 


My dear Sarah, Madrid May 2, 1845 


I received yesterday your letter of the 25th March; your “mis- 
erable scrawl” as you call it; but which I have read over and over 
with heartfelt pleasure. I find you begin to talk dubiously about 
your grand expedition to the Rhine & to Switzerland; about which 
you used to hold forth so confidently. I could not help picturing 
you to myself another Christiana setting forth with all her chil- 
dren on a Pilgrim’s Progress, and I feared you would be sadly in 
want of a captain Great Heart to champion you. (I trust you have 
read the evangelical romance of John Bunyan.). . . 

I am still waiting for intelligence from Washington before | 
make my arrangements for the Summer. Should I conclude to 
pass it here, you need be under no apprehensions of my suffering 
from heat. I passed the summer before last in Madrid in my 
present quarters; and though out of health at the time, passed tt 
very comfortably. My house is very large; the walls thick and 
the interior well ventilated. I shut out the glare and the heat of 
the day; remain in my spacious twilight saloons, which are almost 
as cool as vaults, until the sun has set, and then drive out to enjoy 


* Henry Lytton Bulwer, English Minister to Spain. 
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the evenings which are temperate, and the nights which are 
heavenly. I do not know any thing more bland and delightful than 
the temperature of the Prado towards midnight in midsummer. 
We have just had great festivities at Court in honor of the 
birth day of Queen Christina. A Besamanos, which was very mag- 
nificent but very fatiguing, as I had to be on my legs for upwards 
of three hours in the presence chamber; while all the world 
passed in review before the throne to pay homage to the royal 
family. Two days after there was a grand fete champetre at Vista 
Alegra, a rural possession of Queen Christina’s about a couple of 
miles from Madrid. The grounds are laid out with groves, 
shrubberies; walks, canals &c and all kinds of amusements were 
prepared; flying horses, swings; roundabouts and riding at the 
ring: shooting with cross bows; gondolas on the canal &c &c &c 
nearly a thousand persons, the elite of Madrid were there. We 
assembled at four o’clock. And the pleasure ground presented a 


* most animated and amusing picture. One old courtier fell off of 
» 2 wooden horse and broke his head: a gondola in which was the 


Countess of Montijo and her party, upset in the canal (which is 
nine feet deep) and the ladies, among which was my fair friend 
Leocadia Zamora, were extricated from the water with some diffi- 
culty. In the evening we had fire works; a concert, and a repast, 
which last was served up in an immense tent, illuminated, as were 
several walks of the gardens, with innumerable chinese lamps. 
The weather was perfect; the trees were all in leaf, the lilacs in 
flower, and the nightingales in full song. There were bands of 
music too stationed in different parts of the grounds; playing 
popular pieces from fashionable operas. Altogether it was one of 
the pleasantest and most successful fetes champetre that I have 
ever witnessed. 

Yesterday I was at a splendid dinner given by the French Am- 
bassador in honor of the day of Louis Philippe. The Embassy had 
recently been removed to the Benevente palace: and the apart- 
ments newly and richly furnished and decorated were first thrown 
open on this occasion. We sat down about forty persons to dinner, 
in full uniform. The table was splendidly set out, and the effect of 
the whole very brilliant. Now I trust we have got through great 
fetes for the season. 











THREAD FLOWERS 
By JOSEPHINE PINCKNEY 


GLASSY drawing-room preserved and framed 
Her charm; and then I looked at her no more 
Because I saw her better out of flesh 
In a lace-shadow on the polished floor, 
Where silver sunlight met the curtain mesh 
In a low radiance, refined and thinned, 
Scrolled with an old design of flowers unnamed— 
A mirroring of gray flowers awaiting wind. 
Dry flowers, stirred by no light pollen-lust— 
Their powdery beauty lives in shafted haze 
From settling of uninterrupted dust, 
And a long sifting of a dust of days. 
Divine adventurings, withheld by doom, 
Skirt the immense quiescence of the room. 
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NEW SIGNS IN RELIGION 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


HE generation which is drawing to a close has 
witnessed an unprecedented intellectual activity 
in religion. This activity has taken many different 
forms and has greatly enlarged our stock of 
knowledge. There is no phase of the life of religion, 
whether in the individual or in society, which has not been 
subjected to prolonged and repeated scrutiny. Literary 
criticism has retold for us the story of the Bible—its 
origin, its collection, its transmission, its interpretation. 


- Historical criticism has rewritten the history of Jesus and 
- of the church which ascribes its origin to him. The psy- 


chology of religion has studied the laws of the inner life 
and traced the familiar experiences of the pious soul to 
their roots in the influences, conscious and subconscious, 
which combine to make man what he is. Comparative reli- 
gion has extended the study to other religions and has 
pointed out unsuspected resemblances between Christianity 
and the ethnic faiths to which it comes with its claim to be 
the universal religion. The philosophy of religion, faced 
with the revolutionary results of the physical sciences, has 
been re-thinking the theistic problem and has reported its 
conclusions in the ponderous series of volumes which 
make up the Gifford lectures. 

There is much in this process which has been helpful to 
faith and more that might be if its significance were prop- 


_ erly understood. Difficulties have been cleared away and 


misunderstandings removed. Religion has been taken from 
the clouds and revealed for what it is—the living experi- 
ence of living men as they face the ultimate mysteries. But 
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in the process something has dropped out for many people, 
The vivid sense of God as a present reality actively at work 
in daily life which was so characteristic of the religion of 
our fathers is not so common among the men of to-day, 
For many of our contemporaries prayer has become a lost 
art. To be religious has come to mean believing that there 
is a God or going to church or being active in some form of 
social service, or sometimes simply being a decent citizen 
who does not depart too widely from accepted standards 
and does nothing to offend the sensibility of his neighbors, 
Not often does it mean having the kind of God conscious- 
ness that characterized St. Augustine or George Fox; still 
less often does it suggest re-discovering the secret of happi- 
ness. 

That, I take it, is the basic reason why we hear so much 
criticism of the church to-day. The church is criticised 
for many things: for taking too much interest in social re- 
form and for taking too little; for meddling in politics and 
for holding aloof; for weakly yielding to the demands of 
the state by lending its support to the programme of mili- 
tary preparedness and for lack of patriotism in opposing 
that programme. Some find fault with the church for 
having too aggressive a missionary spirit; others for its dis- 
position to regard religion as the private concern of indi- 
viduals and to take its missionary obligation too lightly. 

But beneath all these criticisms, giving them force and 
driving power, is the feeling—none the less sincere al- 
though it is not always directly or intelligently expressed— 
that the church which claims to speak for God has failed 
to produce men and women who act as if they had heard 
God speaking; or who, having heard, can repeat what God 
has said to them in ways that carry conviction to others. 

The author of a recent magazine article has written of 
the collapse of Protestantism. He brings together the main 
counts in the current indictment of the contemporary 
church—its sectarianism, its provincialism, its reactionary 
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theology, its antiquated and ineffective organization; the 
dependence of its ministers on the laymen who supply the 
funds; its failure to embody in its organized life the prin- 
ciples of freedom and of democracy to which it owes its 
origin. All these faults, no doubt, and many more, are to 
be found in the church of to-day, and those who remind 
us of them are quite within their rights. But it would not 
be difficult to show that, organization for organization, 
they are no more in evidence in the church than in any 
other institution of like magnitude. Before the death sen- 
tence of the church is pronounced and the corpse finally 


laid out for burial, it will be necessary to produce some sub- 
) stitute which can fill the empty place and carry on the work 


that the church is now doing more effectively than this 
work is now being done. When we turn to the critics for 
such a substitute, however, we find that they have nothing 


ito offer us. The faults they find in the church are there 


because they are first in human nature, and before we can 
have a church after our heart’s desire we must discover 
some way of dealing effectively with this most familiar, yet 
most stubborn, of obstacles. 

But this is just what the church has always professed to 
do. If churchmen claimed for the church no more than 
that it was a human society among human societies, dealing 
with man’s ancient ills after the manner of men, they 
could make a case for it quite as convincing as the case that 
can be made for its ancient associates, the state and the 
school. But this method of defense is not open to them. 
From of old the church has offered itself to men as the 
organ of the divine revelation, professing to speak for God 
and to mediate his life to man. Everything else that it has 
done—its social service, its moral reform, its human fel- 
lowship, its contribution to science and to art—are inci- 
dental by-products of this greater ministry. The chief in- 
dictment against the church, and the only one that really 
matters, is that it has failed to render this unique service. 
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It has tried to satisfy men with substitutes for an authori. 
tative revelation; human imitations of the real thing. 

Only as we perceive this can we understand what js 
happening in contemporary religion. The cleavage be. 
tween Roman Catholic and Protestant, and the still more 
ancient division between the Roman and the Eastern Or. 
thodox Church, have become so familiar that we take them 
for granted, and they no longer cause us surprise. But 
to-day we see a new alignment, scarcely less divisive in it: 
effects, which estranges members of the same communion 
from one another. In the Episcopal Church it meets us in 
the conflict between the Anglo-Catholic and the evangeli- 
cal; in the non-liturgical churches in the strife between 
fundamentalist and modernist. These controversies, so con- 
fusing to the onlooker, are due to two causes which are, in 
turn, but different aspects of a still more basic cause. One 
is the growing dissatisfaction of men and women who are 
seeking after God, but have not yet found him, with the 
substitutes which have been offered them; the other is the 
transformation which is taking place in the lives of other 
men and women who have found God in places where they 
were told he was not, and finding him, have found insight 
and happiness. The history of religion in our day will not 
be rightly written till it is written as the story of the re- 
discovery of God. 

When I speak of the re-discovery of God I do not mean 
simply that people are seeing light on the intellectual difi- 
culties which for the time had made it hard for them to 
believe in God. That is true in many cases, and it is a 
important and instructive fact. Scientists may still be 
found to tell us, as Dr. Dercum is reported to have done in 
a recent address before the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, that design had no part either in the coming into 
being, in the first place, of living matter, or in the steps by 
which living creatures have become more complex, highly 
organized, and intelligent. But many no less eminent in 
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their scientific attainment, will part company with them 
at this point. Materialism—but yesterday the prevailing 
philosophy in scientific circles—is no longer in the ascend- 
ant, and the number of students of physical science who, 
like Millikan and Eddington, contend for a spiritual inter- 
pretation of the universe on purely intellectual grounds, is 
steadily increasing. What I have in mind here, however, is 
something different from this change of intellectual atti- 
tude. I mean that to many people—who for the time had 
lost God out of their universe—he is making his presence 
felt as an inescapable reality. To one man the discovery is 
coming in one way; to another in another. To the Anglo- 
Catholic it is coming through a new consciousness of the 
presence of God in the sacrament; to the fundamentalist, 
as a new insight into the present meaning of God’s promise 
of forgiveness through the cross; to many who have lost 
touch with conventional religion in all its forms, through 
some new discovery of the divine meaning of familiar 
facts—the wonder of nature, for example, or the passion 
for social justice, or the unexplored capacities for rever- 
ence and adoration which lie latent in the human spirit. 
But however it comes, the discovery produces certain un- 
mistakable effects—a sense of wonder and of thrill, of 
buoyancy and of release—in a word, the consciousness of 
having passed from one level of life to another. Religion, 
which has been a matter of intellectual belief or of social 
custom, now takes on a more intimate and personal char- 
acter. God is no longer simply an idea of the mind, a dogma 
received on authority, or even an inference from observed 
facts, but a first-hand experience, as palpable as the sun- 
rise or the grasp of a friend’s hand; and in the joy of the 
discovery all life is transformed. 

Of many illustrations that might be given, let me con- 
tent myself with a single one. Mr. J. Middleton Murry, 
the editor of the London “Adelphi,” has lately published, 
under the title “Jesus Man of Genius,” a new study of the 
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personality of Jesus. In the course of this investigation, he 
has found himself constrained to abandon much that the 
church of the past has regarded as essential to her faith— 
not only the doctrine of Christ’s deity in the traditional 
sense, the miracles of the virgin birth and of the physical 
resurrection—but even the belief in Jesus’ sinlessness. To 
Middleton Murry, Jesus is a human being, unique as all 
men of genius are unique, but none the less human for that, 
Yet, approaching him thus as a man among men, Mr, 
Murry becomes aware of something that is more than 
human, and for explanation he turns to the author of the 
fourth gospel, who sees in Jesus the word made flesh. In 
the preface to the book, which explains why he was led to 
undertake the study, the author sums up the conclusion to 
which his investigations have led him in the following 
illuminating sentences: 

“In the words of the man who was in spirit, if not in 
fact, his beloved disciple, who understood once and for all 
time the eternal significance of his Master, Jesus ‘came 
that we might have life and that we might have it more 
abundantly.’ The old ways of approach to that life-giving 
stream are closed to modern men. For these I write. We 
have to know him after the flesh. There is for us no other 
way. But to know him after the flesh is to know him after 
the Spirit; for we shall find that he was in very truth the 
ineffable word made Flesh.” 

This is not the utterance of an orthodox theologian re- 
asserting the immemorial teaching of the church concern- 
ing the deity of Christ. It is the conclusion of an English 
man of letters who has been studying the life of Jesus in 
the light of modern knowledge in order to form an inde- 
pendent judgment of the truth. Yet beginning as a critic, 
he ends as a worshipper. “We shall look like men, on the 
man Jesus. He will stand our scrutiny. Keep we our heads 
as high as we can, they shall be bowed at the last.” 

What shall we say of this paradox? Shall we regard Mr. 
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Murry’s tribute as simply the idiosyncrasy of a man of 
sensitive feeling whose emotional nature is loath to sur- 
render values for which his intellect can find no place; or 
is it perchance symptomatic of something of more than in- 
dividual significance—a re-discovery of an aspect of reality 
which for the time had slipped into the background, but 
now, in different ways and for different reasons, is being 
forced again upon our attention! 

I believe it to be the latter. What has happened to Mid- 
dleton Murry is happening to many other men and women 
in our time who, like Mr. Murry, have been forced for one 
reason or another to break with the church. They are re- 


| discovering God. Some of them are finding God in nature; 


others in society; others in their own souls; still others, like 
Mr. Murry, in Jesus Christ. But to them, as to him, the 
discovery is coming in unexpected ways and the language 
in which they report what they have found is often very 
different from that which is used by those whose search has 
followed more conventional methods and yielded more 
familiar results. 

The contrast between believing in God as an idea and 
experiencing him as a fact is as old as religion. It marks the 
difference between the philosopher and the man of prayer. 
The mind may play with the idea of God and find in it a 
certain intellectual satisfaction while the emotions and the 
will remain unaffected. It is only when God is realized as 


+ well as conceived that belief passes into faith and personal 
) religion is born. When this takes place, new springs of 


energy and of enlightenment are tapped. Even the out- 
sider who does not share the experience is aware that some- 
thing has happened, and he can point out some of the char- 
acteristics of the kind of life that results. 

One notable mark of the God consciousness is the sense 
of immediacy. What was once without is now felt to be 
within. What was once doubtful has now become sure. One 
may not be able to define what has happened, but of this he 
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is certain: whereas once he was blind, now he sees. Infer- 
ence has been exchanged for insight. 

This explains why the mystical experience must alway; 
be the heart of vital religion, for mysticism is only another 
name for the sense of immediacy. Many of those whom we 
have come to call mystics in the technical sense have de. 
veloped a technique for the cultivation of the sense of im. 
mediacy which seems to the rest of us unnatural and 
strained. They have tried to separate the consciousness of 
God from all the concrete experiences by which it is me- 
diated, as if the emptier an experience were, the more 
divine it became. But an immediate experience is not neces- 
sarily unmediated. I may find God in nature, as Words. 
worth did, or in my fellow man, as Rauschenbusch did, or 
in Jesus, as Middleton Murry has done. The essential thing 
is that I should find God, and one of the marks of the dis- 
covery is the sense of inner certainty and assurance, the 
quick response of the spirit to the “light that never was on 
sea or land.” 

Wonder is another mark of the discovery. All life is 
mysterious to the one who experiences it, but there is 
mystery and mystery. There is the mystery that baffles and 
the mystery that sets free. The mystery of religion is an 
enfranchising mystery, the discovery of something won- 
derful, satisfying, enticing; something that one is never 
tired of contemplating, that one can never exhaust. Otto is 
referring to this aspect of the religious life when in his 
widely read book on “The Idea of the Holy” he uses the 
word “fascination” to describe the attraction which the 
deity exercises upon his worshippers. Religion is something 
that draws even while it repels, that uplifts even when it 
casts down. 

With wonder goes happiness. This is another character- 
istic of vital religion. The man who finds God finds what 
he most needs and what he most desires. How, then, can 
he fail to be happy? It was Jesus, the supreme expert 10 
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religion, who began his most famous discourse to his dis- 
ciples with a list of the happy people and what made them 
happy. Blessed, he said, are the meek, the merciful, the 
peacemakers, those hungering for righteousness, the pure 
in heart. And blessed is only an old-fashioned word for 
happy. Happy, said Jesus, are the pure in heart, for they 


> shall see God. 


“T am an Anglo-Catholic,” an unconventional friend of 


'mine once said, “because Anglo-Catholicism has made it 
| possible for me to get a ‘kick’ out of my religion.” 


It is an illuminating commentary upon the state of con- 
temporary religion that there are so many people to whom 


‘religion no longer suggests happiness. When my Anglo- 
" Catholic friend spoke of getting a “kick” out of her reli- 
gion, the person to whom she said it could not understand 
) what she meant. She was shocked. It had never occurred to 


her to connect happiness with religion. There are only too 
many of whom this is true. They have not yet found out 


what Glenn Clark discovered when, speaking of his own 


experience of prayer, he tells us that for two years God 
blessed him “‘with an almost continuous stream of answered 


/ prayer. Some of the answers were marvellous, many un- 


explainable, all of them joy-giving.” 

One more characteristic needs to be added if our de- 
scription is to be adequate—the sense of the supreme im- 
portance of what has happened to one. The man who has 
found God has found the one thing that really matters. He 
knows what Jesus meant when he spoke of the “pearl of 
great price,” for the sake of which a man would sell all he 
had, of the one thing needful that Mary found that should 
not be taken away from her. Finding God, he has found 
his true self, and the conflicting interests which formerly 
divided his allegiance are now co-ordinated in a more in- 
clusive loyalty. 

It is inevitable that it should be so. Whatever else God 


may be, he is always ultimate. When you have found him 
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you can go no further. For the philosopher, God is the 
ultimate reality for thought, the concept that brings unity 
and order into our world of chance and change. But 
thought is only a part of life, and one may have a God for 
the mind while the emotions remain unsatisfied and the 
will unsubdued. The God of religion is the God of all life 
—mind, heart, and will alike—and because he is the God 
of all life he brings harmony into life as no lesser reality 
can do. The man who has found God has found the one 
thing that matters, and all life must be reorganized to cor- 
respond with the new situation. God, as the religious man 
experiences him, is in a literal sense alpha and omega, the 
beginning and the end. He is the end towards which man 
has been unconsciously striving and for that very reason 
when he has been found he opens the door to every possible 
new beginning. He is the law which gives direction to all 
life, and for that very reason he is the Creative Spirit who 
makes all things new. There is nothing that can happen to 
man or to woman at once so thrilling and so satisfying as to 
recognize God. 

There are many of our contemporaries—and I believe 
an increasing number—who are convinced that they have 
made this discovery. Account for their experience as you 
will, label it “projection” with the psychologists, see in it 
an illusion of their own subjectivity—the last and the most 
pathetic of the illustrations of man’s incurable propensity 
to attribute reality to his ideals—the fact remains that to 
those who have experienced it this re-discovery of God 1s 
the most certain and the most exciting of facts. If it be an 
illusion, it is a most effective one, for it has made life over 
and given it a new centre and direction. Where they were 
drifting, now they have a definite purpose; where they 
were content to let chance decide what they should do, now 
the will has regained control and they are moving towards 
a definite goal. 

Yet there is this further fact to be noted, at once bafiling 
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and intriguing, that while the characteristics of the experi- 
ence I have described are in the main the same in all 
genuinely religious people, the sources from which the dis- 
covery springs are different, and the consequences which 
result from it vary even more widely. To some, as we have 
seen, the new experience is coming in ways that have long 
been familiar. They are finding God where their fathers 
found him: through the Bible or in the church. To others 
God is making his presence felt in more unconventional 
ways, and the language of traditional piety is unintelligible 
to them. To some the new discovery means an enlargement 
of sympathy, an eager desire to explore all possible paths 
and share all possible experiences. To others it means a con- 
centration of purpose that limits contact to those who are 
of like mind. The experience which has brought to one 
man his vision of God seems to another a danger to be 
shunned. Each misses from his neighbor’s witness the au- 
thentic note. So we face the tragic spectacle of men equally 
sincere in purpose, equally convinced of the supreme im- 
portance of religion, finding in their common experience 
of God the cause of separation rather than of reunion. The 
Anglo-Catholic, to whom the Eucharist is God’s supreme 
gift to all mankind, can find no place in his church for 
the Quaker, to whom all life is sacramental. The funda- 
mentalist, whose greatest revelation of God’s love comes 
through the cross, denies the Christian name to men of 
sacrificial life whose theory of the atonement differs from 
hisown; while to many an earnest spirit whose insight into 
the meaning of life has come to him in more personal and 
individual ways, the very names church and religion seem 
to involve a contradiction in terms. Seeing those who refuse 
to recognize the Papal authority so hopelessly divided, the 
Roman Catholic is strengthened in his conviction that 
Rome is the sole custodian of God’s infallible revelation, 
and is more than ever assured that the time is coming when, 
weary of their self-assumed responsibility, these wayward 
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children will abandon their experiment with private judg. 
ment and be drawn back to Mother Church, who waits 
patiently for their home-coming. 

This spectacle of a revival of interest in religion, going 
hand in hand with an intensification of the differences 
which divide religious people, brings before us in acute 
form the problem of religion in every age—the problem 
of unity. For the individual, as we have seen, true religion 
integrates the personality by presenting the divided self 
with an object of supreme devotion. Can it render a like 
service for society? Can religion, which has proved the 
remedy for our private ills, become the solvent of our social 
difficulties as well? Or in this supreme interest must we 
resign ourselves forever to the rivalry of competing reli- 
gions? 

There are many who will tell us that such rivalry is in- 
evitable. As they see it, it is of the very nature of religion 
that when it is sincere it will tolerate no competitor. If reli- 
gion were simply a matter of individual taste, or of social 
custom, then indeed we might conceive of a family of reli- 
gions, each recognizing the others on equal terms as dif- 
ferent ways of conceiving of the one deity whom all alike 
worship. But in the measure that religion lays hold on the 
convictions of men and changes their lives, this attitude 
of easy tolerance becomes more difficult. The more deeply 
one is persuaded of the supreme importance of his faith, 
the more vivid and intense his consciousness of the deity, 
the less one can be content with any substitute which lacks 
the qualities which to him make convincing appeal. Unless 
there can be agreement in this most sacred and intimate 
relationship, men must be content to remain forever apart. 

It is not surprising that those who regard the church in 
any of its forms as the guardian of an infallible revelation 
should take this view. Nor should it surprise us that, when 
the claim of such authority is made, it should be as stoutly 
resisted. The differences of conviction which separate 
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Catholic and Protestant, fundamentalist and modernist, are 
not simply due to sectarian prejudice. Real interests are at 
stake on either side which must be safeguarded before 
unity is possible, interests so powerful and yet so sharply 
contrasted that it is easy to conclude that reconciliation is 
forever impossible. 

There is an increasing number of persons, however, who 
are unwilling to rest in so negative a conclusion. Conscious 
of the new strength and joy which have come to them 
through religion, they cannot feel themselves indifferent 
to those to whom a similar experience has come. If to any 
| child of man anywhere there has come some message of 
comfort or of insight from the Eternal, they wish to know 
of it, that their own faith may be strengthened and their 
courage renewed. Having discovered God themselves, they 
are eager to share their discovery, and in this sharing they 
believe there is something for them to receive as well as to 
give. This being their own attitude, they cannot be content 
with a church less generous and inclusive in its spirit, and 
they are working in various ways to break down the bar- 
riers which now separate genuinely religious people from 
one another. 

One influence which has helped to bring about this atti- 
tude is our increasing realization of the mystery of the 
divine being. Define God as one will, in this at least all 
religious people agree: that he transcends our human ca- 
pacity to grasp completely. Even those who most insist on 
the fact of the divine revelation and are surest that the mes- 
sage which has come to them through Bible or church is 
the veritable word of God, admit that their own under- 
| standing of that message is imperfect, and that there are 
still reaches unexplored, heights not only unattained, but 
unattainable. But if those who know God best know him 
only in part, and can report what they have learned only in 
symbols, it seems reasonable to conclude that God may be 
speaking to others also, even though they use a different 
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vocabulary to report his revelation. In every other field of 
human endeavor, progress is made through contact, with 
its resulting exchange of experience. Why should religion 
be the exception? Who should be so eager to learn what 
others have found as seekers after God? 

But there is another reason which for our present pur- 
pose is even more significant, and that is the growing 
recognition that, in the most important matters, unity and 
uniformity are not the same thing. In the life of the indi- 
vidual integration takes place not through the destruction 
of any of the interests or sentiments which make up per- 
sonality, but through their re-grouping in a larger context, 
So in our social relations a unity may be possible which, 
instead of eliminating any of the contrasted emphases 
which now divide individuals, will include them in a more 
comprehensive synthesis. The fact that we have not yet 
been able to realize such a unity is no more reason for 
despairing of the possibility of its ultimate realization than 
the fact that in the case of many individuals religion still 
proves a divisive factor should blind our eyes to its con- 
tribution to unity and happiness. One can imagine a church 
in which all the different groups and parties who now stand 
over against one another would find themselves at home 
because the truth for which each stands would be ade- 
quately recognized. In such a church the Anglo-Catholic 
would not be less conscious of the real presence of God in 
the sacrament, or the Protestant any less convinced of the 
right of private judgment in matters of religion. The fun- 
damentalist would still find his religious life centering in 
a salvation mediated once and for all through the cross, 
while the modernist would find full scope for the processes 
of growth and of education in God’s training of the soul. 
Each would recognize in the other something which he 
lacks, and would receive it thankfully. 

The conception of such an inclusive church is not simply 
the dream of individuals. It has already become the con- 
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scious aim of large numbers of Christians. Even where the 
dream of a single world religion is not entertained, the 
hope of a church which shall be inclusive of all genuine 
Christians is confidently expressed. This hope found im- 
pressive utterance at the Lambeth Conference of 1920, 
when the bishops of the Anglican communion, assembled 
from all parts of the world, recognized their fellow Chris- 
tians of the non-Episcopal churches as true members of the 
church of Christ, “standing for rich elements of truth, 
liberty, and life which might otherwise have been obscured 
or neglected,”” and expressed the hope that this inner unity 
might soon find outward expression in a church which 
should not ask the surrender of any conviction sincerely 
cherished but only its inclusion in a larger unity. 

Since this memorable meeting further progress has been 
made in the definition of this ideal, and this along two 
lines. In part, the discussion has taken the form of the 
effort to secure a clearer understanding between Christians 
and earnest men and women outside the Christian church; 
in part, of the attempt to lessen the points of misunder- 
standing between the various branches of the church. Each 
of these attempts has found impressive illustration in a 
public gathering which has attracted world-wide attention. 
The first was the theme of the Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work, held at Stockholm in August, 
1925; the second of the more recent World Conference on 
Faith and Order at Lausanne in August, 1927. 

The subject under discussion at Stockholm was the 
responsibility of the church for promoting social unity. 
Every possible phase of man’s organized life—political, 
racial, industrial, economic, educational—received atten- 
tion at some period of the conference. While the delegates 
differed widely as to what could wisely be attempted by 
Christians in their organized capacity, there was general 
agreement that the church’s responsibility was not ex- 
hausted in its ministry to individuals, but that, on the con- 
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trary, it was the function of religion to supply the unifying 
element in society. The efforts of those who were working 
for unity in other fields were gratefully recognized, and 
an appeal was made to them to join with Christians jp 
working for the better social order which it is God’s pur- 
pose to establish in the world. 

This vivid consciousness of the social responsibility of 
Christians gives added significance to the second of the two 
gatherings to which I have referred: the World Confer. 
ence on Faith and Order, just concluded, at Lausanne, 
Here, as at Stockholm, many different types of churchmen 
—fundamentalist and modernist, Anglo-Catholic and 
evangelical—have been talking over their differences. But 
whereas at Stockholm these differences had largely to do 
with the proper relation of Christians to those outside the 
church, at Lausanne attention was concentrated upon the 
differences which separate them from one another. The 
age-long debate between Catholic and Protestant there 
entered upon a new phase, and the question was frankly 
faced whether the two are independent, irreconcilable 
forms of religion or integral and complementary parts of 
new and larger faith. 

More important than the attempt itself was the spirit 
which inspired it. Those who met at Lausanne brought 
with them strong convictions. But they brought with them 
also respect for the convictions of those who differed from 
them. No one was asked to surrender anything which 
seemed to him true, but only, if possible, to make place in 
his thought of God for the truth which his fellow Chris- 
tians believe has come to them. The unity sought was unity 
in variety, the church to be reunited, an inclusive, not 2 
uniform church. 

Yet the conferences at Stockholm and Lausanne are but 
an incident in a longer and more momentous debate, a de- 
bate which concerns not churchmen or Christians alone, 
but all who believe in a spiritual interpretation of life. 
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It is not only in church circles that the question of social 
unity has become a living one but wherever men are inter- 
ested in the welfare of their kind and realize how signifi- 
cant is the contribution which a vital faith may make to 
that welfare. With the details of the debate, we are not 
concerned. What interests us here is the spirit that has 
made it possible—the spirit that can recognize kinship in 
spite of difference and find the key to understanding in 
sympathy. In spite of all the divisive currents in national 
and international life, this spirit is moving in the world 
to-day, and its effects are already apparent to the discern- 
ing eye. In politics it has created its organ in the League of 
Nations, a concrete centre about which the efforts of all 
those who are working for a peaceful and orderly civiliza- 
tion may gather. In economics it has its clearing house in 
the International Bureau of Labor at Geneva. In matters 
judicial it functions through the permanent court of justice 
at The Hague. Religion, which is concerned not with out- 


ward organization, but with the deeper springs of conduct, 
has not yet been able to create such a centre of international 
understanding. But the faith that believes that it will be 
possible to create it is already in existence, and in this faith, 
with its understanding and sympathy, we find the new note 
in contemporary religion. 








OUR BIOLOGICAL FUTURE 
By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


N the past, at many periods, the upper classes have had 
at least as high a birth rate as the lower classes, and a 
lower death rate. Hence they have increased more 
rapidly than the lower classes. This appears to be the 
only healthful state of society. Under such conditions the 
more competent parts of the community may not increase 
with any startling rapidity, and the lower classes may not 
die off, but the general balance is in favor of some gain, 
however slight, from one generation to another. To-day 
the reverse is true. Economic pressure, industrialism, cities, 
freedom from class distinctions, freedom of divorce, the 
improvement of public health, the growing desire for self- 
expression, the cult of feminism, birth control, and various 
other factors have combined to cause a reversal of the old 
conditions. The upper classes are rapidly dying out; the 
lower classes are rapidly increasing. That is the great fun- 
damental fact on which the eyes of eugenists have been 
focussed for a generation or two, and which the public is 
at last beginning to understand. 

Although almost everyone now admits the facts, there 
is violent discussion as to their significance. Some say that 
the difference between the birth rates of the upper and 
lower classes portends a great and speedy disaster to civill- 
zation. Others hold that the present conditions are not 
dangerous because the growth of modern industry demands 
a constantly increasing percentage of people who are little 
more than machines. This is flatly contradicted by two 
facts. The first is that almost any employer will tell you 
he has far less trouble in filling a score of positions at the 
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bottom of the ladder than in filling one near the top. The 
second is that as soon as the United States ceased importing 
cheap labor in vast quantities, the brainier people went to 
work to devise new methods, so that the average efficiency 
per laborer has increased by leaps and bounds since 1915. 
Many industries now report somewhere near fifty per cent 
greater production per man than before the war. In other 
words, what we need is not more brawn, but more brain. 
Still others are not worried about the present decline in 
the upper classes because they believe that a new upper 
class, as good as the old, is constantly being built up by re- 
cruits from the lower classes. That, so they say, is the great 
merit of our democratic organization of society. Those who 
come from the lower classes are vigorous and prone to 
have large families. The sturdy sons of the soil and the 
ambitious daughters of the illiterate immigrant are well 
able to replace the effete upper classes. They are the hope 
of the future. Would that this were true! But recent dis- 
coveries seem to point to an exactly opposite conclusion: the 
data as to children given in “Who’s Who in America” in- 
dicate that people who rise from the lower to the upper 
classes are biologically less vigorous than are those of the 
same type who were born in the upper classes. They may 
be extremely sturdy personally, but the new social condi- 
tions into which they enter cause them not only to refrain 
from marriage, to be childless though married, or to have 
very small families, but to do all these things in a greater 
degree than do the people who were born in the upper 
classes. So few are their children that they by no means 
reproduce themselves. The children also are often handi- 
capped as were the fathers, although not so heavily. In our 
day more than ever before, the ease with which people can 
rise from one social level to another, and the universal 
freedom in respect to marriage and children, mean that 
many are called but few are chosen as permanent members 
of the upper classes. The great winnowing process which 
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thus occurs is the main reason for the common saying that 
it is only three generations from shirt-sleeves to shirt. 
sleeves. 

The converse of all this is that when a family has be. 
come well established as part of the upper classes, it tends 
to continue in the same position for many generations, Of 
course, here too as in the other case, the weeding process js 
more intense now than ever before. Some who are born in 
the upper classes fail to marry and to have children; some 
make unwise marriages or make marriages which, though 
seeming to be wise, produce unfavorable combinations of 
germ plasm. Thus many descendants of fine families are 
thrown into lower levels of society. Nevertheless, if 
“Who’s Who” is a fair criterion, the upper classes appear 
to be mainly recruited from themselves. Here, as always, 
when we speak of the upper classes, we do not mean those 
who claim that they belong to Society with a capital S. We 
mean the substantial old families, and many substantial 
new ones who serve as leaders in town and country, in busi- 
ness and philanthropy, in intellectual matters and art, and 
in every phase of useful human activity. Not for a moment 
do we question that such families are replenished from the 
lower classes; the point that we insist on is that this can 
happen only after a severe process of winnowing. A person 
born to the purple, so to speak, is far more likely to have 
children and children’s children than is one who by his own 
commanding genius has risen from the ranks. 

People who rise from the lower to the upper classes are 
not the only ones who are subjected to a strenuous biologi- 
cal competition. Almost anyone who differs markedly from 
the people around him is subject to the same handicap. 
This is evident when we consider how the birth rate differs 
from one occupation to another. The records in “Who's 
Who” show that relatively large families prevail among 
the leaders as well as the rank and file in the groups of 
people who are devoted to such primitive human activities 
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as religion, farming, and the other primary occupations by 
which man’s material needs are supplied. The historical 
line of human progress seems to have been from such great 
essential occupations to the more intellectual pursuits, and 
thence to those such as literature, music, and art which de- 
mand imagination and special talents. But as we go from 
the more fundamental and apparently more ancient hu- 
man qualities to those that are newer and less thoroughly 
established, the families grow smaller. Teachers, scientists, 
lawyers, and other people engaged in purely intellectual 
occupations have fewer children than those of equal ability 
and eminence who are engaged in manufacturing and com- 
merce; the leading architects, engineers, authors, and 
others with whom the imagination or the creative faculty 
plays a large part have fewer than do the leaders engaged 
in the more purely intellectual pursuits; the best actors, 
musicians, and artists have least of all. 

The most satisfactory explanation seems to be that na- 
ture applies to every new quality of plant, animal, or man 
an extremely severe test as to its value in maintaining the 
life of the species. Practical ability—the kind of common 
sense which makes a man succeed as a farmer, merchant, 
or manufacturer—is of the utmost value in enabling a man 
to provide food, clothing, and shelter for himself and his 
family; it insures a degree of economic independence 
which appeals to women as a highly desirable quality in a 
husband. Thus it is a great help towards the survival of any 
particular human stock. A religious and moral tempera- 
ment is an equally great help in this respect. It not only 
deters people from harmful vices which tend strongly to 
diminish the number of children, but makes a man or 
woman desirable as a husband or wife because it tends to 
produce a loving, considerate atmosphere in the home. 
Such homes are the ones where children are most welcome. 
Moreover, the religious and philanthropic temperaments, 
which are really the same thing, make people acceptable 
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and desirable as neighbors, so that when trouble arises such 
people find plenty of others who are glad to help them, 
Such people possess social value in the highest sense of the 
term. 

But how about the intellectual ability which presumably 
represents the next stage in human development? Does it 
have any value in causing families to survive? Yes, in some 
respects; it makes people ready to accept good ideas as to 
hygiene and the like; it convinces them that it is wise to 
adopt a considerate attitude towards other people, to re- 
spect the laws, and to conform to the moral code which the 
wisdom of the ages has laid down. Nevertheless, the purely 
intellectual type of mind is subject to several harmful tend- 
encies. The person with such an intellect is likely to be 
self-centered, impractical, and perhaps unwilling or unable 
to devote himself to the care of a family. In other words, 
it imposes an economic handicap. Such an intellect may 
make a man very independent in action, which is good ina 
certain degree, but may lead to disaster because it makes 
him want to improve old customs and standards faster than 
is safe for the community. All these things militate against 
marriage and parenthood. Hence the highly intellectual 
type is likely to become a permanent part of human society 
only when pure intellect is supplemented by practical com- 
mon sense and by the religious or moral attitude—the social 
instinct—which makes a man respect the usages of society 
and revere the truths which other men besides himself have 
discovered. 

In the course of human evolution, the last great phase 
appears to be the development of the imagination and of 
special powers like those of music, art, and acting. Thes 
powers are still so new that often they occur sporadically 
and show little or no correlation with other mental capaci- 
ties. The people who possess them, but are weak in the 
practical, religious, and intellectual sides of their natures, 
are likely to let their imaginations run away with them, 90 
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that they are even more impractical than is the purely in- 


S tellectual type. They are likewise apt to be dreamy and to 


forget the necessity, not only of working to-day, but of 
planning for to-morrow. Moreover, the very nature of 
their professions tends to make it hard for them to found 
permanent families. Their work breaks down home ties 
not only because it often obliges them to travel a great deal, 
but because the prolonged and intimate contact with at- 
tractive people of the other sex which it entails tends to 
make divorce extremely common. Sometimes, as among 
actresses, the mere fact that a person is married and has 
a family is a serious professional handicap. Moreover, 
among people of these imaginative, emotional types, the 
hold of old inhibitions, old customs, and old established 
habits which have the sanction of religion is relatively 


© weak, a fact which still further lessens the number of 
® children. 


Many people suppose that the economic handicap, espe- 
cially the irregularity of the income, is the greatest reason 
for small families among artists, literary people, and the 
like. Undoubtedly there is much truth in this, but the prob- 
lem is far more complicated than appears at first sight. For 
instance, in the middle and lower classes, among people 
with a given average income for a number of years those 
with irregular incomes, carpenters, for example, generally 
have larger families than those whose income is regular, 
like policemen or clerks. The tendency among those with 
irregular incomes seems to be to pay no attention to the 
average income in determining the number of children, 
and to adjust the family to the maximum temporary in- 
come. How far up in the social scale this continues it is 
hard to say, but at a certain level economic caution does 
undoubtedly become one of the dominant factors in deter- 
mining the size of families, even in the less practical pro- 
fessions. This, however, does not explain why the engi- 
neers in “Who’s Who” have smaller families than the 
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lawyers, or the lawyers smaller families than the manu. 
facturers, for the men who there represent each of these 
occupations are practically all in the upper one or two per 
cent of the country’s population financially. We may con. 
clude that, although the economic factor is undoubtedly 
highly important in determining the size of families, it by 
no means fully explains the facts as to the people in Ww ho’s 
Who.” There must apparently be some deeper subjective 
or temperamental reason why the highest development of 
literary, artistic, musical, and dramatic ability tend; 
towards extermination. 

The extraordinary facts as to the size of families among 
the persons in “Who’s Who” lead us to wonder whether 
these rarer and newer types of human ability, these lovely 
flowers in the garden of life, can ever be securely estab- 
lished unless they become firmly combined with intellec- 
tual capacities on the one hand, and with the practical and 
religious temperaments on the other hand. Much to our 
surprise our final conclusion takes the form of a new in- 
terpretation of certain standards of conduct which have 
been gradually evolving for thousands of years. Our sur- 
prise is due to the fact that purely biological reasoning 
confirms, and yet in one sense contradicts, the main conclu- 
sions to which most of the world’s great religious leaders, 
philosophers, and other earnest thinkers have previously 
been led. 

Our conclusion may be summed up thus: the only hope 
for a better and happier world in the future lies in the com- 
bination of religion, common sense, and the social instinct 
with intellectuality, imagination, originality, and aesthetic 
appreciation. This does not sound very startling or original. 
Yet in one sense it is revolutionary. Hitherto the world has 
supposed that by giving people religion, education, high 
social ideals, good government, artistic training, and all the 
conveniences of civilization, we could permanently rais 
their level. The eugenist has questioned this position. Our 
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studies suggest that the actual birth rates of people of dif- 
ferent temperaments are a controlling factor in determin- 
ing the direction in which a given people shall develop. 
Undoubtedly religion, education, government, and the like 
are also vital factors in determining such development. But 
it is very doubtful whether any amount of musical train- 
ing, for example, will ever make a nation musical if the 
people who are born with unusually musical temperaments 
die off or have few descendants as soon as they give free 
rein to their creative abilities. Nor can you ever make a 
country religious, or moral, or law-abiding if there is a 
high birth rate and a low death rate among great masses of 
people who are not innately religious, moral, and law- 
abiding, and only a low birth rate among those who possess 
these qualities. 

Fortunately, the moral qualities, along with common 
sense, appear to have the maximum survival value when 
times of strenuous social selection arise. Our upper classes 
are now experiencing such a time. There are many signs 
that the spread of knowledge from the upper to the lower 


iclasses will soon bring such a time to the lower classes also. 


The growing density of population and the increasing 
stress of competition due to such density are hastening the 
day when the lower classes, like the upper, will be sub- 
jected to intensive selection. 

Who then will survive? Our answer is, the people who 
are born with a practical and yet religious temperament— 
he ones who have the social instinct. If we would not only 
save the world, but make it happy, contented, and full of 
he love of science, art, music, literature, and everything 
else that brings the joy and zest of life, the only road lies 
along the path of biological wisdom. The intellectual, 
imaginative, creative, and artistic faculties of the mind 
must be biologically combined with the qualities which in- 
sure survival. 

Does this sound like scientific fundamentalism? Do we 
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seem to imply that we ought to have a great increase in the 
fundamentalists who are sticklers for every moss-grown 
moral precept simply because it is old, or in the blatantly 
“practical” men who have no use for anything that smacks 
of the imagination? Far from it! That is just what we 
ought to avoid; it is the Charybdis towards which we have 
begun to drift after the immoral and irreligious orgy of 
the present generation off the cliffs of Scylla. We have 
lately been trying to develop the intellectual, artistic, 
imaginative, and aesthetic sides of life by giving them free 
play untrammelled by old notions of religion and morality, 
The most vital thing that we have thereby succeeded in 
doing has been to produce a tremendous biological elimina- 
tion of the very types which we have been trying to de- 
velop, leaving the fundamentalist and the practical man 
to inherit the earth. The problem of the future is how to 
combine these diverse extremes and produce men and 
women who shall be well developed on all sides of their 
natures. Bear in mind that any human condition which de- 
parts appreciably from the established order, or rather 
from the more primitive type of man, appears to be penal- 
ized in the matter of descendants. Only when the more 
highly developed types retain the basic traits of the more 
primitive type do they appear to stand much chance of 
survival. 

A knowledge of the way in which practical common 
sense and religion help to prevent the diminution of a 
family from generation to generation also helps to explain 
a hopeful tendency which has hitherto remained almost 
unnoticed in spite of its overwhelming importance. That 
tendency may be summed up by saying that although no 
modern group of leaders has such large families as the 
lower classes, the most successful leaders in all occupations 
have larger families and more descendants than do the less 
successful. This appears to be true among the people in 
“Who’s Who,” as may be inferred from the fact that the 
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men with the best education have the most children. It is 
unquestionably true among Yale and Harvard graduates, 
as we know from an elaborate classification of some 
twenty-six hundred men on the basis of their success in life 
as estimated by their classmates. 

Success in the broadest and finest sense of the word de- 
pends not only upon intellect, imagination, originality, and 
vigor, but upon good judgment, common sense, self-con- 
trol, industry, integrity, and the ability to get on well with 
other people and thereby mould their opinions. These latter 
qualities are the very ones that accompany the practical, 
religious, and philanthropic temperaments. They are also 
the qualities which tend to cause people to have many 
descendants, for they promote marriage, make people de- 
sire children, and conduce to a happy home life. The most 
successful leaders do indeed differ from the normal type 
of man, but their departure from that type is not a bio- 
logical handicap. It increases rather than reduces their 
chances of marriage and of parenthood, and lessens the 
likelihood that they will restrict their families to the van- 
ishing point. In this, we believe, lies one of the greatest 
secrets of human progress. 

The age-long conflict between the tendency of the hu- 
man species to evolve new and often bizarre types of mind, 
and nature’s tendency to eliminate all but a very few of 
the unusual types plays a vital part in all sorts of problems 
pertaining to races, class struggles, eugenics, sex, and the 
rise and fall of civilization. An understanding of this con- 
flict not only helps to explain the present peculiarities of 
the differential birth rate, but sheds a flood of light on 
great historic movements like the artistic revival of the 
Renaissance, the literary brilliance of the Elizabethan days 
in England, and the many-sided greatness of the most 
palmy days of Athens. It suggests a reason why such 
periods are almost invariably succeeded by retrogression in 
art, literature, and science, and are followed at a later date 
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by eras of great religious and moral revival like those of 
the Reformation, the Puritans, and the early Christians, 
In fact it leads to a wholly new philosophy of history. 

If nature merely eliminated all new types of intellect. 
the world might go back to barbarism, then to savagery, 
and perhaps even to the state where men are mere animals, 
But fortunately, the highest types morally, religiously, and 
in the practical affairs of life, as appears from many new 
lines of evidence, are the ones that are basically best fitted 
for survival. When the artistic, literary, and imaginative 
types are weeded out through their own lack of biological 
adaptation, and when civilization falls into decay, these 
more basic types weather the storm. In due time, they ap- 
parently give birth once more to other types of high ability 
—the more delicate kinds that have previously been 
weeded out. The stability and material prosperity which 
come as a result of the dominance of the practical and reli- 
gious types, in whom the social instinct is strong, at length 
furnish great opportunities for a revival of activity along 
these less stable, but more interesting lines. As long as the 
newer, less sturdy types of mind are combined with reli- 
gion, morality, and the practical temperament, it is possible 
for science, engineering, art, literature, music, and the 
drama to make great progress. They tend, however, to take 
the bit in their teeth, and become separated from the moral, 
religious, and practical types. Disaster is then inevitable, 
and civilization once more falls into decay. Something of 
this sort is what the seers have been telling the world for 
ages. But the seers have failed to realize that their teach- 
ings had a biological foundation. They had no idea that the 
best way to fill the world with true art, for example, is not 
to teach the people to love art, and the artist to fear God, 
but to teach the artist to choose a godly wife. 

The problem that we are facing to-day is by no means 
new— it is simply the old problem that has always been 
with us—the conflict between nature’s tendency to produce 
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new types, some of which are highly progressive, and her 
tendency ruthlessly to destroy every trait’which does not 
promote the survival of the species. The only great dif- 
ference between our day and the age of Pericles, the age 
f Augustus, the Renaissance, or the Elizabethan age, lies 
inthe fact that biological or social selection is probably now 
taking place with greater vigor than ever before. The 
reason for this vigor is merely the progress of human 
knowledge. The discovery of America and other new 
lands, the growth in our means of transportation, the new 
knowledge of agriculture by which we can enormously in- 
crease the earth’s productivity, and our new mastery of the 
science of chemistry, have vastly increased the capacity of 
the earth to support human beings. Thus for three cen- 
turies or so, the peoples of the Western world of Europe 
and America, and to some extent of other parts of the 
world, have been free to increase and multiply as never 
before. 

Now comes the day when we see that this increase in 
population must stop. The old way of stopping it would 
have been through war, pestilence, and plague, through 
the early death of great numbers of children among the 
lower classes, and through a general rise in the death rate 
all along the line. The new way is quite different. Science 
has reduced the death rate and endowed the upper classes 
with abundant knowledge as to birth control. The growth 
of our social system has given people a wholly new free- 
dom, especially in the upper classes. They are free to marry 
or not to marry, to have children or not to have children. 
They are free to migrate from one home to another; they 
are free to settle in the cities which kill them off, or to 
remain in the smaller places where their chances of pres- 
ervation are better. They are free to enter occupations 
which tend towards large families, or occupations which 
tend in the other direction. 

In all these respects, a new and wonderful freedom, far 
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greater than ever before, gives nature an unexampled op. 
portunity to preserve one kind of people rather than 
another. To-day she is doing this with such rapidity that 
the Western world is undergoing a sifting process which 
may bring disaster before we understand whither we are 
headed. When the turn of the wheel is complete, a new 
race may emerge in America where the selection is prob- 
ably most rapid of all. Shall it be a severely practical, puri- 
tanical race; or a race that is religious without being 
puritanic; practical without being dull; and imaginative, 
original, and fond of beauty without being biologically 
self-destructive? 

The biological condition in which the human race now 
finds itself is this: the very lowest of all human types are 
so imbecile, so diseased, or so unhealthy that practically 
none of their children survives to maturity. Among the 
group who stand a trifle higher in the scale of health and 
ability, on the contrary, the number of survivors unfortu- 
nately rises to high proportions. The families of people 
who are simply stupid, inefficient, and thoughtless but not 
vicious, are constantly replenished with children regardless 
of whether the children are good or bad, and regardless of 
whether they can be fed or educated. Such people are the 
sort among whom the death rate has fallen most rapidly 
in recent years, whereas the birth rate has scarcely changed 
at all. They are one of the two great danger spots. They are 
useful only for manual labor, they are relatively stupid 
even at that, and their present freedom from disease, war, 
famine, and the other ills that reduced the number of their 
kind in the past makes it possible for them to increase enor- 
mously. They are the sort who make democracy a farce 
because millions of them can be led by the nose. They think 
they are free citizens of a great republic, whereas they are 
merely the tools whereby the wicked and unscrupulous of 
the upper classes work their will upon the rest of the 
people. 
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Above them come a large number of people who are 
valuable members of society. But unfortunately the birth 
rate among such people falls rapidly as the scale of ability 
rises. Just how high the survival rate really is, we cannot 
ay. Why not? Simply because we are not discussing well- 
known animals like the horse, cow, pig, or sheep. If we 
were talking about them, we could state the facts with 
great precision. But we are talking about human beings, 
and our wise ones have not thought it worth while to dis- 
cover just how large the families of that special animal 
are. Why should they? Human beings, according to our 
present laws, are not salable, either alive or dead. So we 
must rely on estimates, but the general nature of the facts 
is certain. 

We have mentioned the excessive survival rate among 
the relatively stupid and incompetent as one of the two 
great danger spots. The other such spot is the low survival 
rate close to the top among some millions of people— 
perhaps ten or twelve—who are endowed with high in- 
telligence and high ability. We call them the great middle 
class, but really they are the upper tenth of our population. 
They include the four-fifths of our college graduates who 
fail to reproduce themselves. They are so close to the top 
that their more able children can easily become genuine 
leaders without being subjected to such stringent selection 
as occurs when people from lower levels try to rise. But 
unfortunately, they are the very people upon whom the 
purging fires of modern civilization coneentrate the fiercest 
flames. They are the kind who want to educate their chil- 
dren, who want to enjoy art and music in their homes, who 
want their children to have opportunities not only for the 
highest education but for travel. They long to start their 
children well in the race of life. They want to maintain 
standards like those of their most successful friends and 
neighbors. Unfortunately, they are likewise the ones who 
understand how to limit the number of their children. 
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Hence they are the type whose families are diminishing 
most rapidly. 7 

If the present tendencies continue, the diminution of 
this valuable type will be accelerated, while the increase jp 
the incompetent type will become still greater. If this con- 
tinues long enough, the time will come when the intelli. 
gent middle class, who form the very life of our civiliza- 
tion, will almost disappear. When that occurs, what kind 
of country shall we have? Part of the answer may be read 
in the fact that in a very small but extremeiy important 
body of highly successful persons the birth rate has not 
dropped so seriously as among their slightly less successful 
neighbors. They are the portion of the upper classes which 
is still reproducing itself in large enough numbers so that 
it increases. If present tendencies continue, the position of 
this small group will become increasingly isolated. Because 
of the diminishing number of available mates in the group 
just below them, they will tend more and more to marty 
exclusively among themselves. Because of this and because 
of the rapid elimination of their weaker members which is 
now going on, they will become increasingly competent. 
That will widen the gap between them and the lower 
classes where the processes of selection are less active. Thus 
unless some sharp change in our social system takes place, 
the upper classes will almost inevitably tend to form 2 
closely limited aristocracy, small but highly intelligent and 
very powerful. 

That is where we seem to be headed. If the present 
tendencies continue unchecked, they will almost invariably 
produce a civilization in which the great middle class, 
which includes all but a small fraction of the upper ten or 
even twenty per cent of our population, will almost dis- 
appear. There will remain a vast body of ignorant and 
rather stupid lower class people who have been largely 
drained of their stronger elements by reason of the freedom 
with which people move from one class of society to 
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' another. But in attempting to become part of the upper 
classes, those better elements will have largely sterilized 
themselves and been eliminated. Some, to be sure, will have 
become a permanent part of the aristocracy, but the gain 
in this way is as nothing compared with the loss to the 
common people. Thus a few generations hence, the com- 
mon people bid fair to be distinctly stupider and duller 
than the common people of to-day, whereas the aristocracy 
bids fair to be as brilliant as any that has ever existed, for 
it is being sifted and purified with extraordinary vigor. 
Perhaps we are headed towards a condition like that of 
ancient Greece with a brilliant aristocracy, a great prole- 
tariat, and no important intermediate class to bind the two 
together. Is that what we want? Can such a condition be 
stable? 

It seems to us that the ideal towards which we should 
work is illustrated by the biological condition which has 
apparently prevailed at every period when the seeds of 
great progress have been germinating. That is the condi- 
tion which apparently prevails in every country during an 
early stage when able, healthy pioneers begin to build up a 
future population. In such a population the number of 
children who survive in proportion to the older generation, 
is highest among the most competent, lowest among the 
least competent, and shades gradually off from one to the 
other. One of America’s greatest needs at the present time 
is to cut off the great surplus of children among the less 
competent half of our population and build up a corre- 
sponding number of large families in the upper middle 
class so that the survival rate will increase from the lowest 
to the highest types of population. When that is done we 
shall have a population which is biologically sound, and 
which is able to maintain a civilization that constantly 
makes greater demands upon the human intellect and upon 
man’s moral nature. 

Let no man fear that such a condition will give us too 
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many intellectual people and too few to work with their 
hands. Even if our ideal should actually prevail, it will not 
be for many generations. Not for centuries, and perhaps 
never, will there be danger that intellectual ability wil] 
increase faster than is needed in order to keep pace with 
the growing demands of civilization. Such demands are the 
necessary consequence of growth. To-day we are in grave 
danger because civilization is becoming top-heavy; it de- 
mands huge numbers of competent people while the num- 
ber of such people grows rapidly less. If the future is to be 
safe, the number who are competent in intellect and 
temperament must increase at least fast enough to keep 
pace with the growth in civilization. 
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ROSE HILL: A PLANTATION SKETCH 
By ELMIRA F. GROGAN 


NCE in the cool back yard, shaded from the 

summer by the enormous umbrellas of the 

catalpas, we are soon settled in our places. 

“Cottonwoods,” we call these trees, whose 
trunks are worn and washed down and look as if some fierce 
heat had raised great knobby blisters upon them at the 
ground. It is almost a quadrangle, this back yard, enclosed 
on three sides by the house with its double galleries, the 
fourth not quite filled by the kitchen, set, as with other old 
Southern houses, in the rear. 

Despite the heat of the midsummer Georgia afternoon, 
all the house guests at Rose Hill plantation have assembled 
for the surprise birthday party that the negroes are giving 
“Marse ’Gene” at seventy-eight. An annual event but 
always a “surprise.” We had seen them from the upper 
windows climbirig the hill—urgent with color against the 
sharp henna red of the dirt road—and we had hastened 
down. 

Mr. Jim, hearty and bustling, has just finished ranging 
us against the broad white side of the house, willing 
sheep. “Our colored friends,” he waves to the wall of 
jostling grinning negroes across from us; “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” and he waves towards us. We bow. They bow 
—a gleam of teeth in the light. 

Some among the tenants and house servants and “hands” 
and their tribes I recognize from previous visits to Rose 
Hill in my childhood, for seldom do they leave. Never 
could I forget Uncle Green, standing stalwart and square- 
bodied—and gray what fringe remained of his hair. He 
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has a strong stoic face and such a character; he is an ac. 
knowledged leader. 

It is because of a gift that he made me years ago, and 
still makes for favored visiting children, that I remember 
him—Uncle Remus cabins, with notched sticks for logs 
each perfectly laid and chinked, with a wash shelf and 2 
little whittled water bucket on it, and, wildest of all de- 
lights, moulded out of the plantation clay, Uncle Remus 
himself, sitting in a talking position, in his mouth an in- 
finitesimal corn-cob pipe. When he sits down on a bench 
outside the cabin door one hears (or could hear) the 
scampish pat of Br’er Rab’s feet. Indeed I remember Une’ 
Green; and Aunt Ann at the end of the line, once the chief 
cook but now retired and turned religious—she used to 
make me little pies three inches across; and Miss Sue’s old 
nurse, Mum Charity, given the best chair for honor. And 
there is Mattie Mae, who had fits and three sets of twins, 
and Frog, who hopped before he walked, they said, and 
Walkin’ Baby, who walked before he talked. And there are 
others with a family resemblance, not impressed so clearly 
on my mind. Standing in front of the elders, there isa 
squirming fringe of newer generations who have come on 
since I was last there. Dressed “fit to kill” they all are, 
sleek with grooming and hair straightener. The “wropped” 
plaits wound separately around the head with string and 
fastened at the ends to each other to make a continuous net- 
work, would have reached, end to end, to the Savannah 
river. The girls above the gawky age were in “shingles” 
which had, however, never heard of the “sleek tucked-in 
line at the back”; they bushed out in wild kinks every way 
for Sunday, but they gave a dusky halo to happiness. Each 
one of the group is ashine with manners and expectations. 

And before we know it, so are we. We feel the infection 
of their “surprise party” spirits—a stir of the same excite- 
ment that sways the rows of negroes with the uniformity 
of cornstalks in a wind. We, too, hang forward breathlessly 
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to see if that chance sound was Marse ’Gene coming, for 
somehow we have sensed the fact that this is an occasion, 
prepared for, weighty, and symbolic. 

At last he comes. He leans, bent and browned and thin, 
on the pink arm of Miss Sue, his daughter, moving care- 
fully down the steps of Wessex wing where his quarters are. 
Like a privileged English gentleman, he is still in his 
riding clothes, which he seldom changes. It is probable 
that his horse knows him best of all his friends. 

At sight of him gently beaming at sight of them, the 
negroes begin to cheer and we begin to clap. He moves 
| down in a triumphant march between the rows of us to his 
worn slat-backed chair placed in honor at the end of the 
line to face us, but his diffident bearing grows shyer at 
each step. I think he has the gentlest voice I ever heard a 


man use. 
“My friends,” he begins, his tremulous hand on the slat- 
back while we hang forward—but he ceases. 


Unc’ Green, the consummate Master of Ceremonies, 
knows this modesty perfectly. He bustles to the rescue, 
spruce in his black. “Have seat, Marse ’Gene, sir. Have 
seat.” 

Marse ’Gene is willingly seated, a shy old hand curled 
around the pipe in his pocket. “Nell,” his liver-marked 
pointer, who had followed behind him from the steps, 
taking the cheers in a much more acceptable manner, coils 
herself regally at his feet and looks the crowd over. 

The plantation people stir again in waiting excitement 
with the sibilation of cornstalks rustling evenly. 

Unc’ Green could not be hurried. He was above it. Time 
was a thing to wait on him. He held it there while he 
clumped flat-footed down the line to turn and face Marse 
Gene, arrange his coat-tails, mop his bald crown, and clear 
his throat to the second sufficiency. 

“Marse ’Gene”—and he bowed. “Miss Susie and Marse 
Jim”—and he bowed. “White friends”—and he bowed. 
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“Colored friends”—and he bowed again, pointing his cost. 
tails the other way. Would he address “Nell,” waiting with 
lifted head for it? He did not, and she drooped back with , 
deep sigh. He folded his hands behind his coat-tails and 
studied the air. He drew his subject from it. 

“God,” he said, “done heaped blessin’s upon us folks 
here assembled. We has been given,” he went on, “de 
sanctified privilege of meetin’ togedder as friends an’ 
brudders . . . an’ sisters,” he amended politely, “to mek 
anurr celebration to mark anurr full year . . . which God 
done spar’d Marse ’Gene to us.” He had not meant to get 
emotional so early in his speech, but something in the occa- 
sion got hold of him. It got hold of an old woman in the 
crowd too, older looking than Marse ’Gene. She heaved 
out an “Amen!” and not one of them but stirred towards 
the small bent figure listening gently quiet. 

“De year done rolled over our heads lak de shadder of 
a buzzard’s wing on de grass,”” Unc’ Green resumed, “wid 
no excitement. We eat an’ we sleep, we rise an’ we sits 
down, times hard an’ times easy, we done fotch a way to 
make out. But Marse ’Gene knows dat it wouldn’t a been 
dattaway if he wa’n’t here. . . dat it wouldn’t. An’ so we 
done ’sembled here to tell him bout it, to wish him anurr 
year an’ anurr, ’cause we needs him here an’ we cain’t git 
erlong widout him. To wish him health an’ stren’th in his 
gwine’ns ’round, to wish his hoss stren’th to carry him 
’round whar he want to go, to wish dat de money hol’ out 
to mek de place go, to wish de crops doan’t fail, de boll 
weevil be done daid wid dish here heat,” he mopped his 
head, “an’ dat de pecan trees we done planted bear dish year 
instid er nex’! An’ friends, we cain’t des wish all dis fer 
Marse ’Gene.” His voice grew strong and intense. “We got 
to pray fer it.” He paused. “Br’er Thomas, will you lead 
us in prayer?” 

Br’er Thomas rose, lean and gentle like Marse Gene 
and old. He led us. I would not dare try to reproduce his 
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| rich phrases nor his suggestions to his Maker, which rose 
clear and free from his lips and ascended through the 
leaves of the cottonwood tree whereto his fine black face 
was raised. He played on words and on us like a poet; he 
took us down and he led us up, and he bowed the knee of 
our careless spirits. We all stood in pleasant ways, some- 
thing had been given us undeserving; what were we going 
to pay for it? “A contrite heart, O God,” he intoned, “is 
thy fitting sacrifice . . . O Jesus, my Redeemer!” 

He had gone too far for Aunt Ann, who was particu- 
larly susceptible—all this turn-over of the spirit worked 
upon her. Before he ended she was gushing weakly, “Heh 
Lawdy, Heh Lawd!” Now she began to spin on her toes, 
| her eyelids closed in a trance of ecstasy. Every other second, 
her body would shake as though her feet stood on an earth- 
quake. “I’m so happy,” she gurgled, “I’m so happy! 
Marster here an’ we here! De boll weevil done daid! Heh 
Lawdy, Heh Lawd!” Aunt Ann, an old-timer, was 
“shoutin’.”” 

Her companions looked on with an unsmiling, respect- 
ful sympathy, the women plying fans upon her damp face. 
Nothing disturbed Unc’ Green, though Marse ’Gene began 
to stir restlessly in his chair. Unc’ Green bowled up, long 
accustomed to it in his leadership in “revivals,” put his 
ceremonious arms around the good sister and led her to the 
kitchen to be restored from this spiritual spree by strong 
black coffee. 

“Songs by the children,” was next. And they piped up 
clear and true, the little things, and squirmed their toes. 
Then followed: 

“Speeches”—graphic, brief, and stuttered mostly. 

“Flag Dance”—taught by the school teacher from 
off”? 

All went on before Marse ’Gene shyly attentive, not 
daring to light his pipe. 
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“An Essay,” Unc’ Green announced, would be next, 
composed and read by Violet Sue, housemaid of fourteen, 

She has on one of Miss Sue’s white dresses shortened and 
tied in at the waist with bright red. It contrasts finely with 
her black square face and the flash of her strong teeth. She 
walks stiff-legged, makes a jerky bow, and unfolds her 
composition from its ravelling red string. She coughs, but 
respectfully, and begins to read in the practised sing-song 
of the very educated: 

““Marse ’Gene, Miss Sue, Mr. Jim, ladies and gentle- 
men, friends and brothers: 

“We take this happy occasion of Marse ’Gene’s annual 
birthday to meet together again and distribute our well 
wishes to him. To tell him, each one, the good things we 
wish for him to-day would take until night falls, so I have 
been sent to express for one and all the thoughts and feel- 
ings of Marse ’Gene’s colored friends and tenants. We 
wishes him to know that we appreciate the roofs over us, 
the food in our mouth, the work that is provided on this 
plantation. Our fathers have been here, and it is well to be 
where they were. We know we have a friend in time of 
trouble. We know that though times is hard he won’t let 
us starve, if he has to disfurnish himself. A hard year has 
been back of us and now it’s laying-by time. But we will 
all pull together for another one, praising God that we still 
got the sun and the rain and our health and Marse ’Gene 
with us. We knows your health ain’t what it used to be but 
Mum Charity says she is going to make up a new root 
liniment for you to try. May it work, is our wish!” 

Here the young essayist evidently departed from the 
coaching of the teacher from “off.” 

“We feel that Marse ’Gene is the father of this plan- 
tation. We look to him as the father of us all. Miss Sallie, 
now gone on to the New Jerusalem, was the mother of this 
plantation, a mother to us all. Miss Sue is trying in every 
way to take her mother’s place. Together you and Miss 
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Sallie planned Rose Hill Negro School, gave the land and 
the building, hired our teachers, encouraged us to send our 
work off to the fairs where our prizes come from. . . .” 

She loses her place, searches through falling pages, 
switches at her dress . . . “We wishes you mighty well, 
_, . she stammers and darts off to kind obscurity behind 
someone taller than she. 

“Songs,” says Unc’ Green pompously, “by de Glee Club 
an’ Big Bethel Trained Choir.” You get the allusion from 
his strut that this is the pride of the plantation. 

They sift and sort by voices in an easy semicircle. Their 
dresses are not two of an even length, and though it were 
better for the color scheme if a violent orange were not 
next a maroon alto, for the music it must be. The leader, 
large and saccharine, pale yellow and “airy,” h’ists the 
tune for them and they roll into it as though this were 
home ground, as natural as breath... . 

Through the closing shadows of the hour their con- 
certed voices rocked the leaves in the trees above them with 
their lusty volume, rocked our hearts on the swelling notes 
slurring through the octaves, muting after a sudden soar 
into sustained falls and whispered cadences, notes handed 
with a hypnotic chicanery from one to another’s voice 
without dropping—from the mill-wheel obbligato of a 
f “mournin’ ” alto, to the boom of basses, to the intricate 
ins and outs of a fanciful treble that went where it would 
outside the air which the soprano supported—within the 
infallible time of music composed at wash tubs, at weed 
chopping, at road mending—time uncounted but physi- 
cally felt. 

And the words of the songs they sang fell moving and 
impressive on that sequestered courtyard, in that spare and 
unhurried and unartful hour: all about the “Stranger 
Travelin’ Through an Unfriendly World” . . . “I 
Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray” . . . “But Better Times 
Comin?” . . . “Pll Throw Down My Cross” . . . “We 
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Shall Wear a Crown” . . . Then, “Swing Low, Swee 
Chariot” . . . “An’ We’ll Understan’ It Better By ay’ 
By.” Above all, that repetitive, “A Stranger Travelin’ 
Through an Unfriendly World.” 


“Mind, my sister, how you walk on de Cross, 
So yo’ foot don’ slip an’ yo’ soul be lost—” 


chants the fat leader in a hypnotic, bulging-eyed tremolo; 
and the fact that neither she nor the majority of her sisters 
on the plantation have kept their footing in no way lessens 


their passionate exhortations in music and the moment’ | 


removal from mere matter. “As wide as the east is from 
the west, so far hath He set our sins from us.” . . , 
That is the most they know of The Promise and, parted s 
far in the ecstatic moment from all their sins, their own 
full forgiveness follows, as soothing as God’s is. Their 
immortal parts are set so steadfastly towards the New 
Jerusalem that through their impacted fervor you can 
believe with them that you have but to peel back the 
fiery clouds of sunset to reveal it. . . . “I Have a Home 
Beyond the Sky.” .. . 

They have come under their own spell now, their 
faces tensed, sweating, and in their notes there is a plan- 
gent underkey. They have got the sway, the inner rhythm 
of their convictions, and they roll to leeward and back in 
the throes—“I feel de spirit movin’ ” intones the blousy 
yellow leader with the throat scarred by a jealous knife 
and the voice of a lorelei, but it is her hips, her massive 
breast, that move with her tremors. They sway. All voices 
join in, the old feet and the little “pattin’ time.” 


“What kinder shoes you gonna wear-r-r . . . ?” 


slips the crooning solo chant up through the leaves; then 
the loud united, triumphant crescendo: 


“Golden slippers! Golden slippers!” 
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Then they begin: 


“T went down in de valley to pray, 
I got happy an’ I stayed all day; 
All mah sins been taken away, taken away!” 


We listeners have got “happy” too, and can keep our 
hands no longer from beating the perfect time, from 
stamping it out with our heels. On the faces in the circle 
[ see the reflection of a great fire. In a story of James 
Branch Cabell’s, the “Brown Gander,” a Cabellian god of 
Romance, says: “But as it is, my worshippers depart from 
me drunk with my very potent music; they tread high 
heartedly and they are devoid of fear and parvanimity: 
for the effect of my singing, like that of all great sing- 
ing, is to fill my hearers with a sentiment of their im- 
portance as moral beings and of the greatness of their 
destinies.” 

These are such worshippers. These are renewed. These 
move on with a stout heart to a more miraculous ending 
prepared for them since time was. Under the spell of that 
perilously sweet and enthralling singing they, too, have 
become moral beings with a great and promised destiny. 
They feel it now—in their dark faces a glow, a special 
lighting. And yet, when they stop, unlike higher strung 
artists, they do not come out of the spell with irritation 
at the dissonance of the real. Their manners are too in- 
stinctively fine. At the end of the music, the first movement 
on the hostess’ part, they drop back into mere life as grace- 
fully as a cat taking its feet in a somersault. These sons 
and daughters of God, acknowledged and accredited, turn 
back into their usual easy humility with no twinges, no 
ungracious withdrawal of spirit. A smile smooths their 
re-entry; social chatter fills the air; fine responses join 
the seams. “Thank you mam! Yes’m, dat’s right!” . . . 
“Heh, heh! It’s de God’s trufe! Sho did!” . . . “Dishuh 
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de bes’ ice cream ever I put in mah mouf. . . . Thank yoy 
mam, Miss Susie, thank you mam!” 
“De ’freshments” being passed (Miss Sue had beep 
“sont de word” in time to prepare) and chairs taken, the 
little ones on the smooth cool ground, the steps and porch 
filled, it was the hour for social exchanges. Aunt Ann, stil] 
in a glow, flapping her sunbonnet for a fan, comes up, 
then Mattie Mae—the wreck of Mattie Mae once so fleet 
at ball playing, weighted down with children stumbling at 
her skirts. “Law,” ain’t she growed pretty! But den, she 
allus wuz pretty! (Honey, gimme dat dress you got on! )” 
—they each separately say. In the group at the farther end 
where ceremony is relaxing, Walkin’ Baby shows that he 
can dance as well as walk. Those agile bare toes, scuffed 
and horny, slide over the hard-packed ground with a pre- 
hensile fluency. He abandons, one by one, the common 
strictures of articulation under Mr. Jim’s ribald shouts and 
the pennies that fall around him. He picks them up with 
his toes and flicks them into his mouth and does not even 
allow himself to act proud over such an accomplishment. 
Farther on, I see huge Tom Bone with a possessive ham- 
shaped paw on the shoulder of the housemaid, Lelia Gar- 
denia, who was to have been named Cape Jessamine until 
her mother heard that they paid $1.50 apiece for them up 
North and called them gardenias. Only that morning there 
had been tears on the girl’s part before Miss Sue, and 
furious sobs, not pitiful ones. Miss Sue had mourned, 
“Papa, you must speak to Tom Bone.” Evidently Marse 
’Gene had “spoken.” The possessive paw was a public 
acknowledgment. Marse ’Gene himself, clouded in smoke 
wreaths, restfully out of the limelight once more, tips back 
against a tree trunk, Unc’ Green, wearing down the height 
of ice cream in his bowl, just to the side and a little behind 
him. These two old friends, the sole survivors of a time 
gone by, gravitate naturally together. Many a night in 
winter we have come in by the early stars from distant 
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| parties, tiptoeing past Marse ’Gene’s door, to find Une’ 


Green still with him, piling on more logs while they 
“cracked the nuts of the world,” seasoned with tobacco 
smoke. 

Unc’ Billy, once my grandfather’s coachman in the old 
days at “Eureka” farther down the road, is brought to me 
with his wife Ailsy. A ceremonious occasion, the greeting 
of members, though far removed in consanguinity and in 
“contemporarity,” of one family. My likeness is traced 
back to ancestors I never heard of; in particular a great- 
aunt Mary Anne is considered my original mould, and I 
bow most heartily when Unc’ Billy turns affirmatively to 
his wife with, “But I do b’lieve Young Miss out-favors 
her,” for I see he intends a great compliment. They sit, 
persuaded, in straight slat-backed chairs, upright and 


) easy, side by side, Unc’ Billy, a thin rail-shaped shadow, 


the only man there properly dressed for the occasion in a 
high silk hat—if it is a battered one—and a long-tailed 
coat. I compliment him. “Yo’ uncle in town gimme dis,” 
he said, and smoothed it reverently. Aunt Ailsy cocked a 
maternal eye at him, though she is much younger than his 
ninety-two years. “I tol’ him yistiddy he gittin’ mighty 
raggedy, he bettah go mek ’nother visit to ‘Jedge.’ ” 

She had eaten daintily and was filled. She drew out her 
pipe of corn-cob, her plug of ’bacca from another pocket, 
Unc’ Billy’s knife from his, and with hands gnarled and 
steady chipped off snips of the brown pressed leaves that 
might have been snips of her own dark leathery fingers, 
and pressed them into the bowl. The smoke, blue and 
steady, curled over her brown sunken face up into the 
lavender candelabra of the catalpas, blooming late, above 
her head on trees as gnarled and warped and sturdy and 
old as she was. How old? 

“Aunt Ailsy, do you remember the War?” 

She stared at me. “Law’, yes’m, chile.” She brightened 
like the coals in her bowl after a long puff. “I reckon I 
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does!” She saw things past the catalpas, past the house and 
the grounds. 

“De big road went right by de yard den. Hit uz late in 
de year cause a passel o’ us lil’ chaps had been huntin’ fox 
grapes. Us had us ap’ons full, sittin’ on de top fence rail 
round de yard fum de big road . . . an’ yon’ come de 
Yankees!” 

She laughed, old, retching laughter. “Hee-hee, us must 
’a looked lak a row o’ lil’ blackbirds perched on de fence 
rail to dem! 

“Us jes’ sot dar . . . us wuz too scared to move. Us 
waited twel de las’ Blue-Coat got "bout out o’ sight, singin’ 
mighty biggety, ‘I’ll ketch you, Johnny Reb!’ an’ den us 
hollered, but sort o’ low-like: 

“ “Hy-yi! Us don’t b’long to you’uns, dough!’ 

“An’ wid dat, chile, yon’ popped up anurr one o’ ’em 
whut had been layin’ low in de grass! Lawd God, us fell 
back’ards off dat fence rail, us run lak Torment done had 
us!”? She grunted, “Humph, humph. I been layin’ off ter 
see some day if ever I could run dat fas’ ergin”—she rose 
to go with the others departing, her stick an utter necessity 
for her tottery body—“but I jes’ ain’ been had de time.” 

They passed, the line of them, replete, well conducted 
and praised. What more? It was felicity. The late sun 
shone on Marse ’Gene’s bent figure, the black faces taking 
its polish as they bowed to him and wished him mighty 
well. The night calls of the cheeping turkeys that roosted 
not far behind us began, and all the settling sounds of 
evening led us away... . 

A glittery pin from my hat is gone when we retum 
upstairs. Violet Sue, the housemaid of fourteen, while she 
read her high-minded “essay” had been remembering that 
when the back stairs are covered by a gathering of the 
household, the front stairs are left unguarded. 








AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
MODERN MARRIAGE 


Tue Book oF MarriacE, edited by Count HERMANN KeEysER- 
Linc, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Ir belongs to the programme of the School of Wisdom in Darm- 
stadt, of which Count Keyserling is the leader, to deal with all 
the major questions of the conduct of life, especially with such 
as may claim the rank of world problems. It is a part of Count 
Keyserling’s value to his generation that he does not hesitate 
before any undertaking on account of its difficulty or magnitude. 
The result is that he exemplifies, as no one else, the function 
which philosophy ought to perform. In his “Travel Diary of a 
Philosopher” he essays to interpret to one another the great 
cultural traditions of the world, a necessary prelude to the under- 
standings which may some day bring about peace. That this enter- 
prise is beyond the strength of any human intellect is unim- 
portant: it must be begun, and the wonder is that this man, single- 
handed, achieved so much. In the present book he assembles the 
strength of twenty-four collaborators. He recognizes that the 
institution of marriage, more strongly intrenched in custom, law, 
and tradition than any other institution, and in every land, is 
being questioned, shaken, dissolved. He believes that the future 
of mankind is bound up with the issue. He believes that he knows 
in principle what the issue ought to be; he accordingly offers a 
book which “answers all fundamental questions relating to matri- 
mony and contains the key to the solution of every individual 
problem arising in married life”! 

Count Keyserling has a notable list of collaborators; he con- 
gratulates himself that each aspect of the problem has been “en- 
trusted strictly to the individual who, by reason of his or her 
special aptitude, was pre-eminently capable of apprehending and 
expressing it.” If one notes that the names thus chosen have a 
dominantly Germanic flavor, that the Chinese conception of mar- 
riage is dealt with by Richard Wilhelm of Frankfurt, the Bud- 
dhist view by Paul Dahlke of Berlin, the situation in America by 
Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, psychiatrist of New York, that only two, 
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Rabindranath Tagore and Havelock Ellis, stand definitely out. 
side that cultural circle, it still remains true that few editors could 
have attained more nearly the ideal of universal scope. Certainly 
the contributors were not chosen for their agreement in matters 
of detail, nor even in fundamentals. Baroness Ungern-Sternberg, 
writing on “the marriage of the future,” says that “marriage wil] 
assuredly take a relatively insignificant place in the future struc. 
ture of society; extra-marital relations between men and women 
will be more frequent, and the odium which hitherto attached to 
them will gradually disappear”; while Joseph Bernhart of Mu- 
nich, in the closing essay of the book, declares that marriage can 
never lose its character as a religious sacrament; and Dahlke, 
representing “marriage as a fetter,” holds every sexual relation 
a hindrance to religious aspiration. 

It is evident that a book of such varied composition can have no 
single doctrine capable of summary statement. Still, in the def- 
nition of the problem and the spirit in which it is approached one 
can discern to some extent that “contrapuntal unity” which Key- 
serling insists is present. Marriage is believed to have a “signif 
cance,” a meaning which does not lie on the surface of impulse or 
of biological function or of social utility. This meaning is some- 
thing of which individual self-will easily loses sight; and so there 
is no solution of the marriage problem in the simple growth of 
freedom for more and more individual self-assertion. If men 
and women in India, China, America, Europe reject the guidance 
of ancient authorities and traditions—and they are profoundly 
subject to challenge—they must substitute for these guides, not 
their own private bents and preferences, but insight,—an insight 
into the sense of that deeper instinct which admonishes that what 
one does with marriage concerns his setting in the race and perhaps 
in the cosmos. 

Each writer accepts the premise that views about marriage are 
in flux the world over, and that this movement of evolution is to 
be welcomed. No change can happen in social order without affect- 
ing marriage. If the household unit is no longer an economi 
unit, if women no longer depend on men for support, the mar- 
riage bond loses a reinforcement which, as irrelevant to its mear- 
ing, it may gladly dismiss. If conceptions of personality change, if 
motherhood is no longer to be taken as the sole, sufficient, and un'- 
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versal calling for women, marriage must offer them wider oppor- 
tunity or lose its hold upon them. If both men and women become 
more concerned about their personal happiness, and place greater 
demands each on the other in the married relation, either each 
member must rise to the new demand, showing a new capacity 
for personal growth, or the relation will be rejected, the obliga- 
tion of permanence will be denied, and the ratio of divorces will 
increase. 

Keyserling’s own position is certainly not unsympathetic to 
these changes. But it rebukes that view of marriage which sees in 
it primarily a way of reaching personal happiness. Marriage is 
primarily a responsibility; it is also a mode of personal develop- 
ment, such development as few can attain without it: in its first 
capacity, one owes it to his station in life, in its second he owes it 


> to himself. But in both respects, marriage is a way of suffering; 


for “to accept responsibility is to accept suffering.” And so far as 
marriage is a living relationship, it is a state of tension, as between 
two poles: each is calling upon the other for change, and each, in 
responding, is still bound to maintain itself and its difference, 
without which the meaning of the relation would be lost. Mar- 
riage thus represents in concentrated form that element of tragedy 
which runs through all social life. 

In fact, according to Keyserling, the bovine and commonplace 
minds are more likely to be contented in marriage than the in- 
telligent, the cultured, the “highly differentiated” souls. For 
marriage brings with it certain naturally satisfying routines and 
achievements: the biological and social creature in marrying enters 
upon its due next stage of development, and finds it substantially 
good. But to persons who are sensitive to individual meanings, 
who feel destiny and the soul as realities, the bond whose essence 
it is to unite destinies threatens to warp each destiny out of its true 
course. To accept the common human satisfactions of marriage 
and abandon the personal direction of selfhood is felt as degrada- 
tion. Hence “few happy marriages are to be found among cul- 
tured human beings”; and for that matter, “most people of cul- 
ture are unsuitably married.” 

The problem of marriage begins with the choice of partners. 
The weight of Keyserling’s emphasis is given to subordinating 
the element of personal love as a guide, in favor of such rational 
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and social considerations as have made the Continental Standesehe. 
Keyserling’s course here seems to the reviewer curiously per- 
plexed. The premise of his discussion is that the expression of 
marriage must change because woman has changed. This change 
is in the direction of self-appreciation and the demand for per- 
sonal. realization. It lies in the direction of evolution to attach 
higher importance to the inner life of feeling: “only highly cul- 
tured people are capable of attaching any real importance to ; 
purely personal sentiment.” Yet it is just the highly cultured 
who:n he advises to discount personal sentiment and think of 
equality of status and of psychological supplementation. In his 
derogation of feeling, Keyserling lends an unduly respectful ear 
to the nonsense of the psychoanalytic school which, recognizing a 
valid distinction between the “mother-type” and the “comrade,” 
holds that man is primarily attracted towards the comrade, whom 
nevertheless it is a mistaken policy to marry, the assumption being 
that these two traits are normally distributed to different women, 
rather than normally found together. He is obliged in the end, as 
is every theorist about the choice of mates, to leave the final de- 
cision to an instinctive factor of personal preference. He can dis- 
tinguish this from “love” only by giving love an arbitrarily limit- 
ing definition: the “instinct” he depends upon is characterized by 
contrast as mature and total, a recognition of the entire being 
which can only result from a completely integrated personality. 
In this recognition, the Seelendild of Jung and the Leitbild of 
Adler are admitted to a mythological réle; and the inevitable 
conclusion is reached that “there is no help for the blind, that is 
to say, for those lacking instinct. But whoever is conscious of his 
own soul will readily recognize the person who is best suited to 
him.” 

On the understanding that marrying the wrong person is not 
merely a misfortune but an immorality, Keyserling can say with 
regard to the married state itself that the universal laws, implied 
even in primitive practices, are valid: namely, that marriage is in 
principle indissoluble and monogamous. If the partners are equal, 
in this union of bipolar tension, “polygamy is theoretically incon- 
ceivable”; and as for divorce, it threatens marriage more than 
does adultery. “If one is in fairness bound to admit that, in a- 
cordance with the modern state of developed consciousness, 4i- 
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yorce in the case of a wrong marriage is frequently a lesser evil 
than its continuance, then every form of frivolous wooing must 
also be condemned all the more strictly.” 

But the maintenance of a permanent relation requires an art 
which the age has still to acquire; and to this art several of the 
essays in the book are directed, especially those of Adler, Ellis, 
Lichnowsky, von Kemnitz, Maeder, and Baeck. The principles of 
this art are announced by Keyserling as follows: (1) An appro- 
priate “distance” must be maintained—the very opposite of that 
condition which lovers dream of as ideal—in order that the bi- 
polar tension may be preserved. (2) There must be absolute 
equality of rights, with a clear perception of the polar differences 
of quality, function, and mentality (for the sexes have “entirely 
different psychologies”). (3) The relation must be regarded as 
dynamic, never as static: if they are not to play the perpetual 
censor and critic each of the other, the censorious temper is, never- 
theless, the rough side of a true function, that of educating and 
developing the other with supreme tact and respect for his per- 
sonality. (4) The marriage relation must be self-consistent; it 
must be consistent with relations beyond itself, but they in turn 
must be consistent with its integrity. Not everyone is called to 
marriage any more than to other arts: those who undertake it 
must do so at the call of their destiny, not of their emotions, pre- 
pared to pay the price of success, increasing skill in an increas- 
> ingly difficult technique. 

Count Keyserling does not attempt to meet specific conditions 
with specific recommendations. His collaborators frequently do 
so, and as frequently reveal differences of judgment. His interest 
| is in accepting the fact of social change, and pointing out the per- 
manent within the changing. He has his obvious biases. There is 
the aristocratic streak which leads him to treat personal aspiration 
as a class perquisite. There is an evident Continentalism in his 
grasp of the problem. There is a certain credulousness with regard 
| to the amount of pure gold in the washings of the psychoanalytic 
movement. And there is a constitutional intricacy, esoterism, and a 
| penchant for the pontifical rdle. But the reader can discount these 
» biases as he reads. The thing that makes Keyserling indispensable 

is that he sees so much that others miss seeing; and can say in 
terms approaching precision what to many is a vague uneasiness 
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on the margin of consciousness. He seldom attempts to prove his 
statements: he seldom needs to. He simply states what the reader 
as he reads recognizes as truth, or the direction of truth. 

His love of intricacy and difference leads him to picture the 
tension and growth involved in marriage as a variety of tragedy 
or unhappiness, and to acknowledge as if grudgingly that happi- 
ness lies in the consciousness of approach to reality, whether 
through pain and friction or otherwise. In this respect, his reach 
is shorter than that of one of his collaborators, Thomas Mann, 
This lack of reach has led to a failure to locate precisely the centre 
of the problem of marriage as it is felt to-day. That centre does 
not lie in the unwillingness of the modern man or woman to le 
criticised or to grow. Not many are shocked by the unexpected dis. 
covery that marriage is not a final goal, a haven of rest, a mental 
and moral cushion; few men are either outraged or appalled by 
the growing requirement that they must interest as well as sup- 
port their thinking wives; few wives are fundamentally resentful 
if the new interests of personal and professional growth fail to 
cancel an obligation expressed by the word home. But there are 
many who do not understand the laws of the change of feeling, or 
realize the principle whereby every impulse, including the im- 
pulse of love, is destined to transform itself into rational and 
active habit. It is this transformation of feeling, in which meaning 
and value are conserved, which to the reviewer seems alone able 
to justify the institution of marriage to an age justly impatient of 
ancient abuses. 

WituraM Ernest Hockine 


YOUNG MORLEY 
Tue Earvy Lire ano Letters oF JoHN Mortey, dy F. W. Hrs, 
2 vols., Macmillan Co. 

Ir would be idle to deny that Mr. Hirst’s volumes have some 
longueurs; but, taken as a whole, they will be quite indispensable 
to the historian of nineteenth-century opinion in England. They 
deal with movements of doctrine that are in a sense as living 
now as they were to the young doctrinaire who came to London in 
the ’sixties without reputation or fortune; and the history of his 
success is largely the triumph of ideas which are only common- 
places now because he and his friends fought so stoutly for them. 
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In a way, it may be said that Mr. Hirst has little to reveal; for 
the Morley he depicts—the book ends on the threshold of the 
first Home Rule Bill—is curiously like the venerable critic of 
Wimbledon to whom the spectacle of life as a problem for 
analysis Was a never-ending source of eager interest. There is the 
same vein of sensitiveness (so easily mistaken for vanity), the 
same broad power of tolerance, the same temper of autocratic 
aloofness, the same unending reservoir of compassion. No one 
who reads these volumes but will see why Morley was the great- 
est of Stuart Mill’s disciples; and if, as someone has said, Tocque- 
ville was an autocrat who accepted defeat with resignation, Mor- 
ley (as he here appears) may not be unfairly described as a demo- 
crat who was doubtful of the consequences of victory. 

The Morley of whom Mr. Hirst is here writing was mainly 
the man of letters, and only in part the politician. Yet it is plain 
from the record that the eagerness to play a part on the battle- 
field was never long absent from his mind. If he wrote of the 
philosophers, it was because Diderot, Voltaire, Holbach were all 
soldiers (as he sought to be) in the liberation war of humanity; 
if he attacked Rousseau, it was because he saw how the romantic 
movement inevitably ended (as with Chateaubriand, Carlyle, and 
Hegel) as the parent of reaction. And no one familiar with Mor- 
ley’s writings can doubt the type to whom his allegiance goes. It 
is the man like Turgot, who unites the vision of the theorist to 
the decisiveness of the statesman, who is in his mind’s eye as the 
ideal. To take the broad maxims of liberty and give them concrete 
application was, for him, the highest task to which a man can lay 
his hand. In the army which serves that cause, Morley was, as 
Mr. Hirst eloquently shows, a brave soldier. When Carlyle and 
Maine threw doubt on representative government his counter- 
attack was as brave as any; when the forces of organized ecclesias- 
ticism sought to stay the progress of mind, he made the “Fort- 
nightly Review” a courageous weapon in the hands of intelligence. 
Huxley, Leslie Stephen, Frederic Harrison, it was a fine army he 
led; and only those who have at all carefully read the history of 
the time can realize that it was difficult to enlist on that side. 

Mr. Hirst gives us the detailed story of the campaign, with a 
knowledge and an affectionate intimacy to which no other living 
writer can pretend. His great find is the Morley-Harrison corre- 
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spondence, the quality of which alone would justify his book. 
Frederic Harrison is a delightful foil to Morley, certain, inseng- 
tive, narrow, determined. It is good to know the power of such 
an alliance against the Philistine; and few will fail to be im. 
pressed by the way in which it survived the tempests of difference, 
The other figures are, for the most part, more lightly sketched, 
Chamberlain is more like Robespierre than ever; and the account 
of his ways makes one impatient for Mr. Garvin’s volumes. Cham- 
berlain, who rarely read and never forgave, with his unconscious 
inheritance of eighteenth-century radicalism, is at the opposite 
pole from Morley’s aloof skepticism, and the account of their 
association is good reading. So, also, is the narrative of Morley at 
Newcastle and his relations with the now forgotten Joseph Car- 
ven, a weird combination of American boss and English Protes. 
tant (in Matthew Arnold’s sense) with a hint of what North- 
cliffe later made a new political power. Others, not less well 
known, pass more lightly over the scene. There is Leslie Stephen, 
prince of English critics, and, as always, lovable in every glimpse 
we have of him; Meredith, who was a liberal on one side anda 
great artist in attitudes upon another; Dilke, the most first-rate 
second-rate man who ever missed the front rank; George Eliot 
and the brilliant trifler Lewes; altogether, it is a splendid pag- 
eantry of which Mr. Hirst takes full advantage. 

And upon one outstanding episode Mr. Hirst casts a welcome 
light. Of the powerful triumvirate—Chamberlain, Dilke, Mor- 


ley—who fought the Whig tradition in the Liberal party, Morley | 


alone fell under the spell of Mr. Gladstone. Dilke defeated him- 
self; Chamberlain left the party for reasons as much, in an ult- 
mate analysis, personal as intellectual. Morley, of the three, was 
the man one would have selected as least likely to succumb; Glad- 
stone’s ecclesiasticism, his invincible ignorance upon vital intellec- 
tual questions, his tactical deviousness, his oratorical effulgence, 
his obscurantism on social issues—these one would have imagined 
fatal to the relation of master and disciple which ultimately de- 
veloped between him and Morley. In Mr. Hirst’s pages, one can 
trace the beginnings of the attraction. Partly it is the love Morley 
always had for the great man of action—the thing that drew him 
to Chatham and Cromwell, Bismarck and Cavour. Partly, also, 
it was the depth of his own sentiment for Irish freedom which 
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conquered doubt and distrust in other realms. But, predominantly, 
it was that gift of personal attraction which Gladstone seemed to 
exercise peculiarly over men of the study. He enthralled Morley 
as he enthralled Acton; and the lives of Jowett and Huxley show 
how greatly they also responded to the spell. Déllinger, too, had 
felt the charm; and there have been in Oxford and Cambridge 


) colleges gelehrte who, usually despite themselves, went to dinner 


to curse and remained to be enchanted. We who see a political 
battlefield to which Mr. Gladstone’s principles are largely in- 
applicable have continually to remind ourselves of his personal 
power if we would understand his authority, and it is no small 


part of Mr. Hirst’s success to have recreated it in these pages. 


Haro rp J. Lask 


O’NEILL AND OTHER PLAYWRIGHTS 

“Marco Mituions,” by Eucene O’Nemi, Boni & Liveright. 

Tue Kinoc’s HENCHMAN, dy Epna St. Vincent Mitiay, Harper. 

Nep McCoss’s DauGHTEer and THe Sirver Corp, by Smney 

Howarp, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Marco Mittions” is Marco Polo, and the play is drawn from a 
small fraction of the famous Polo book, twenty pages of un- 
exciting narrative prologue pieced out by a single vivid anecdote 
from Polo’s biographer. Travel, which rejects concentration, is 
unfriendly to drama, and “Marco Millions” is migratory and sal- 
tatory to an extent that would have dismayed Shakespeare, to say 
nothing of Aristotle. Strange things are dared. There is a process 
and a recess of twenty-three years each, and a scene is shifted by a 
magic crystal which reveals Venice to gazers in Cambaluc. We 
will not cavil over these points. Nowadays most of us sign a blank 
check for Mr. O’Neill, secretly hoping perhaps that our gener- 
osity may be a challenge to his moderation. The question is how 
far he has achieved interest by the leisurely treatment of matter 
which in itself is neither abundant nor sensational. 

This interest is achieved in noticeable, if not transcendent, meas- 
ure through the character of Marco Polo. Historically, Marco is 
Venetian; for Mr. O’Neill he is American, not merely American 
at the heart—that we could readily accept—but American to the 
very cuticle. Trading republics are doubtless morally alike the 
world over, and our French brethren to-day have borrowed a 
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nickname for America from a resident of Venice. But this O’Néjl| 
Marco would have nothing to learn on the Battery—hardly even 
the dialect. Mr. O’Neill, in a word, is satirizing not Venice byt 
America; and the result, though piquant enough, has the tang of 
burlesque rather than the savor of comedy. Why go so far—one 
is forced to ask—when America, the real object of our satire, js 
so near? The fit place to beat one’s mother is her own house. 

This “why” is not wholly unanswerable. Marco is central for 
the audience, but for the dramatist is he scarcely anything more 
than a means of keeping the playgoer happy, or at least quiet, 
while Mr. O’Neill says what he wants to say about the Orient? 
He has a store of Asiatic material, episodes, tableaux, chants, 
meditations, feebly consolidated, but sedulously filed, not very 
dramatic, but copious, curious, various, never dull, sometimes 
subtle, and occasionally moving. Marco cannot enter this world; 
he merely elbows it; his all-excluding density and the all-includ- 
ing intelligence of the Orientals alike forbid the interplay which 
begets drama. It is noticeable that even the tempting farce of the 
contrast of Western effrontery with Oriental punctilio is mag- 
nanimously put aside. Mr. O’Neill seeks no trivial game; he 
wants to vary and enlarge his hunting-ground. Drama suffers in 
the new apprenticeship, but we admire his refusal to be tethered 
by success. 

Eadgar of Wessex in Miss Millay’s “King’s Henchman” sends 
his staunch friend and liegeman Aethelwold to woo for him Ael- 
frida, princess of Devon. Aethelwold loves and marries Ael- 
frida. So far the theme is dramatic, but conventional. Originality 
enters when, on the half-informed Eadgar’s arrival, Aelfrida, 
asked to shield her husband by making herself ugly, chooses to 
betray Aethelwold and dazzle Eadgar. At this point the psy- 
chology and the drama are equally strong. Aelfrida is tempted by 
a kingdom and a gown, ill-assorted motives whose very disparity 
reinforces temptation. Equally happy as drama and spectacle 1s 
the conveyance to the husband of her treachery and his ruin by 
the vigorously simple device of the lady’s appearance in a costly 
frock. Aethelwold kills himself, and touches follow which it isa 
hardship not to quote. 

Not all the play is on this level. There is scant plot for three 
acts. In ancient England, where men and situations are both 
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elementary, there can be no real process between crises, and since 
rises must be husbanded the dramatist in the intervals is forced 
+o temporize. The lyrist, always eager in Miss Millay, steps in to 
avail himself of the repose of the playwright, and halts the 
drama, even while he holds the audience, by a verse and a phrase 
which beauty often visits and vigor never forsakes. Nor is this 
quite all. The hero’s great perfidy is dramatically right and good, 
but the story compels the use of three grovelling supplementary 
tricks that lower the man to a plane where great perfidies lose 


t half their interest. 


In his two latest publications Mr. Sidney Howard has made 
quite clear his importance to the American theatre. In both plays 
strong passions and good situations beget each other, and both 
show able technique and a dialogue of energetic terseness. In 
primary situation the advantage is with “The Silver Cord”; the 
immense, though declining, appeal of the home to American 
sympathies supplies a rarely passionate interest to the struggle of 
a mother with wife and fiancée for the possession of two sons. In 
character and in development the advantage is with “Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter.” Mrs. Phelps, the unsurrendering mother, 
who contrives to house an imbecile and a Jesuit within the same 
epidermis, is morally a parcel, and, in the absence of her gifted 
impersonator, Miss Laura Hope Crews, she is a parcel without a 
string. Moreover, the alienation of sons from their womenkind 
should be gradual, and Mr. Howard has given Mrs. Phelps about 


S eighteen hours to do it in. Mrs. Phelps has to work fast and 


crudely, and some of the shifts, the plan of David’s return to 
Europe, for instance, stand the test of electricity on the boards 


' better than that of daylight on the page. Carrie Callahan in “Ned 


McCobb’s Daughter” is a fine, sincere drawing, worthy to take 
life from the hands of Miss Clare Eames. The conduct of Carrie, 
in whom a strong common sense mediates between a New England 
conscience and a healthy self-love, is artistically right in every 
point, except perhaps in the theatrical stratagem by which she rids 
herself of her husband’s intolerable brother. One could spare 
from “The Silver Cord” some verbal audacities, which, whether 
they please or repel, affect the mind too strongly for inclusion in 
a well-designed perspective. 
O. W. Firxins 
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FOUR POETS 

STREETS IN THE Moon, dy ArcHIBALD MacLessn, Houghton Miffin, 

News OF THE Devi, by HumBert Wo ire, Henry Holt & Co, 

Wurre Burtpines, by Hart Crane, Boni & Liveright. 

TristraM, by Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson, Macmillan Co. 

Ace after age poets have gone out, like Galahads, in search of 
truth. Age after age, on that search, they have had their tempo- 
rary enthusiasms for photographic realism as the solution of their 
quest. And age after age they have gradually come to recognize 
the ancient truth—taught alike by Plato and Carlyle and Anatole 
France—that the external universe is not reality but the mask of 
reality, that the true realism must study, not the body of life, but 
its spirit. So realism eternally gives way to romance. Something 
like that seems to be occurring at the present time in literature, 
especially poetry. The titles listed above offer an instructive con- 
trast with those popular a decade ago. Instead of the modern 
“Captain Craig” Mr. Robinson gives us the mediaeval “Tris- 
tram.” Instead of the dingy streets of Spoon River (or Gopher 
Prairie) we have “Streets in the Moon.” The “White Buildings” 
of the poet’s dream replace Mr. Sandburg’s panorama of Chicago. 
Apparently the prodigal son of the Muses has returned to the 
paternal home of romance. That return, however, is not to the 
gorgeous, sentimental luxuriousness of the pre-Raphaelites. Some 
of the stern intellectualism of the realists, something virile and 
penetrating, remains to blend with this resuscitated world of 
visions. 

Mr. MacLeish writes best when he gets farthest away from the 
old standard meters. Some of his free verse lyrics are delicate in 
touch and noble in sentiment, efforts, by no means unsuccessful, 
to create the New Jerusalem in commercial America. When he 
essays regular pentameters, his rhythm too often grows stiff and 
his inspiration fades. His blank verse is not good. But there are 
many fine passages in his book, nebulous, evanescent emanations 
from the world of poetry. 

“News of the Devil” is a pleasing and readable little work, 
clever rather than masterly. Its pentameter couplets fuse together 
the ancient caustic vigor of Pope, the softer cadences of William 
Morris, and a modern conversational note unknown to either pott. 
Though there is not a great deal in the poem which strikes us 2s 
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¢artlingly new, there is a great deal that is true and quite spicily 
worded. 

What we could understand of “White Buildings” seemed often 
redolent of poetry, but there was much that we could not under- 
stand, even after three readings. It is clear that Mr. Crane has the 
soul of a poet. The bleak wastes of Labrador, the repose of rivers, 
the mystery and grandeur of the sea, have stirred moods in him 
that were noble and inspired. It is not so clear that he has the 
technique of an artist. He continually neglects the first duty of all 
literary art, to give the reader some hint as to where the train of 
thought begins. Here and there through the clouds of his am- 
biguity flash charming bursts of poetic sunlight. 

‘We have often heard Mr. Robinson called the greatest poet 
among living Americans, and we are not disposed to quarrel with 
that verdict. But to keep our judgment sound, to guard it from 
those sentimental rampages which are the curse of popular criti- 
cism, we must see the faults in those we admire most. With all 
his virtues, Mr. Robinson has a very limited range. It is true that 
in subject matter he shifts through all classes and ages, from the 
cider of Archibald to the chivalry of Arthur. But his wide pere- 
grinations through social classes and historic eras never free him 
from one rather narrow way of interpreting life. The range of 
mood is small. It is the same with his versification. Though he 
uses many metres, and uses them all well, the resultant note that 
he gets from them all is the same note. 

After this concession at the shrine of candor, perhaps we may be 
allowed to grow enthusiastic. Carlyle summed up his praise of 
Shakespeare by calling the great dramatist’s mind a “level 
mirror,” reflecting life with limpid truth, with no distortions from 
the convexities and concavities of a distorted imagination. Similar 
praise, and it is high praise, can be given to the author of “Tris- 
tram.” He sees, it is true, only one segment of human experience; 
but what he sees he studies with penetrating, undazzled eyes, and 
with a noble, judicial sincerity. His “Tristram” is neither purely 
antiquarian, like the versions of Bédier and Walter Scott, nor is it 
given over wholly to romantic glamour, like the versions of Swin- 
burne and Arnold. It is a study of that human nature which en- 
dures through all ages, whether in the ancient Lady Morgan or 
the modern Jane Weyland. What was best and deepest in the 
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romantic attitude has been preserved—the sense of life’s trans). 
toriness, the sense that we are breaking bubbles on changing se; 
of time and being. What was best in modern realism has been pre- 
served too: the clean-cut analysis of human nature; the realjza- 
tion that ancient characters did not seem dimly, romantically 
“ancient” to themselves; the realization that the seeming villain 
of a piece is often a degenerate rather than a devil. The very 
flows on within narrow limits, perhaps, but with unerring judg. 
ment and unfailing dignity. 


. . . Yet there she gazed 
Across the water, over the white waves, 
Upon a castle that she had never seen, 
And would not see, save as a phantom shape 
Against a phantom sky. He had been there, 
She thought, but not with her. He had died there, 
But not for her. He had not thought of her, 
Perhaps, and that was strange. He had been all, 
And would be always all there was for her, 
And he had not come back to her alive, 
Not even to go again. 


Such poetry as that does not belony to any age or movement. It is 
part of the lasting heritage of the race. 


FREDERICK FE. Prerce 


PRIDE OF INTELLECT 
Variety, by Paut VALERY, translated by Matcotm Cow ey, Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 

Paut Vatery has been for many years the object of an ardent 
cult and a prize for the collectors of limited editions, but finally 
through the more general publication of his work and through 
his entrance into the French Academy he takes his place among the 
most conspicuous as well as the most distinguished figures in con- 
temporary French letters. His poetry may be described as a rein- 
tegration of the Symbolist aims into the classic tradition; his pros 
as the combined excellences of the philosopher, mathematician, 
and artist. All Valéry’s important prose work has been collected 
(and well translated) in “Variety” with the exception of a cycle 
of papers about a certain Monsieur Teste, an imaginary philoso- 
pher whom the young intellectuals of France and Germany have 
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eagerly adopted as their figurehead, and two Socratic dialogues of 
creat beauty treating of the dance and of architecture. 

~ One can merely indicate here the richness that lies in the con- 
tents of “Variety.” In the first two papers the author ventures 
into a German field: he generalizes on the direction and fate of 
civilizations. He enumerates the casualties that the Great War 
wrought among ideas and convictions, and he examines with great 
penetration the question as to what remains for Europe to live by. 
The next two essays present an apology for poetry as a discipline 
and an attempt to isolate a process for producing it by intellect. 
These pages gave rise to the now famous controversy on Pure 
Poetry, a controversy that may well be less universal than it 
appears. Its problems are partly inherent in the French language, 
and in the French mind, distrustful of self-abandonment and 
suspicious of magic. The theory of English poetry reserves many 
pitfalls for its students, but it is little likely to offer the mirage of 
a poetry that can be contrived by an analogy with the methods of 
higher mathematics. 

Paul Valéry describes the world as waiting for a book more 
precious to our age than the Comédie Humaine or the Divine 
Comedy, which might be called the “Intellectual Comedy.” It 
would describe the life and death of ideas and would employ a 
hero after the order of Leonardo da Vinci, artist, engineer, and 
adventurer in speculation, one daring to take geometry as the type 
of all mental process and shrinking from “those words that bear 
witness to the impotence of the mind: genius, mystery, profound 

. . attributes which properly belong to chaos.” “Variety” is not 
the Intellectual Comedy, but the mind of Valéry is like this won- 
derful instrument, so jealously trained that it has lost the power, 
perhaps the desire, to start itself; all his prose has been con- 
fessedly written at the command of editors. Here the play of 
ideas has charm and weight and even excitement, but the mind 
remains an instrument and not a force; everywhere there is light 
without warmth. 

The book remains a monument to the pride of intellect. 
“Bacon,” the author says, “would call this intellect an Idol. I 
know it is, but I have not found a better.” Pascal wouid have said 
that he could not have found a worse. Valéry is well aware that 
Pascal confronts him, likewise mathematician, philosopher, and 
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artist, and time after time he returns to attack his predecessor. He 
describes him as “wasting his time sewing papers into his pockets 
when the moment had arrived to give France the glory of dis. 
covering infinitesimal calculus.” The paper which Pascal sewed 
into his pocket was the sad “amulet” which we were never meant 
to see, but which did not take up so much of his time that he was 
not able to rob both England and Germany of the glory of having 
produced the “Pensées.” The triumph of the mind was attained 
simultaneously by Newton and Leibnitz; the masterpieces of the 
spirit are unique. 

Valéry’s greatest work in prose remains the dialogue on archi- 
tecture, for in that his poetic genius is permitted its part. The 
French mind is characterized by logic and clarity, and it is natural 
that from time to time there appear Frenchmen bent on pushing 
these qualities to their furthest extremes and trying to force from 
them the answers to questions not in their province. But Valéry’s 
genius is greater than his theories, and the poet is mercifully be- 
trayed into his enemies’ hands. In “Variety” he displays a brilliant 
mind, but in the “Odes” and in “La Jeune Parque” he has written 
poems that are a part of the miracle and the intimation that lic 


behind all great poetry. 


THORNTON WILDER 


EMERSON AND THE MODERNS 


Tue Heart oF EMeERsON’s JouRNALS, edited by Buss Perry, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

EMERSON AND OTHERs, by VAN Wyck Brooks, E£. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Goxtpen Day, dy Lewis MumrForp, Boni & Liveright. 


THE persistency of Emerson’s primacy in American literature 1s 
worthy of thoughtful attention. The judgment of his contem- 
poraries upon almost every other literary figure of his century 
has been modified or reversed, but Emerson shines serenely on. 
“Others abide our question”; he is free. 

Especially has the last publishing season been kind to the man. 
First came the work, obviously sooner or later to be done, the dis 
tillation of the voluminous journals into a single volume. That 
such a task required rare skill and judgment is obvious. No two 
editors would choose the same selections. Much material that 
would make famous a lesser writer must be passed over. What 
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key in this vast organ of Emerson ought to dominate? Professor 
Perry has wisely made the unifying principle Emerson himself: 
there has been a stressing of the autobiographical and also of 
Emerson’s critical commentary upon his contemporaries. The 
single volume becomes, therefore, not only the heart of Emer- 
son’s journals but the heart of Emerson himself. 

The editor has done his work well. As Pope could say that 
“Al] Arabia breathes from yonder box,” so we can say that all 
of Emerson breathes from this single volume, compiled from all 
his work. Even without the background of the era that produced 
these writings we may catch the thrill of the man’s originality, 
of his revolt, of his scorn for conventional thinking and for timid 
conformity. The idealism of the book is contagious, and it is well: 
our generation needs such a tonic. That it is being widely read is 
one of the hopeful signs in an era too headlong and thoughtless. 

Another hopeful sign of the times is that one of the most vigor- 
ous of the younger critics has been arrested by Emerson. In his 
“Emerson and Others” Mr. Van Wyck Brooks has attempted to 
show Emerson in his setting of time and place and contemporaries 
so as to bring out the real measure of the man and to present a 
breathing picture. And he has accomplished his purpose. By the 
use almost wholly of Emerson’s own words he has presented six 
phases of the man—-six settings, six “episodes.” It is a theory of 
biography that has seldom been put into practice for the simple 
reason that few subjects have furnished the materials for their 
own portraits, but when possible nothing could be more effective. 
Nothing Brooks has hitherto done is more admirable than this 
experiment of his. His chapters could hold the eager attention 
(have done so in fact) even of a college class to the full limit of 
the hour. There are other studies in the volume, but they are 
negligible when placed beside these six vivid “episodes” in the 
New England drama that we call “Emerson.” 

Even a book as original and in many ways as destructive as 
Lewis Mumford’s “The Golden Day,” a critical estimate of 
American culture by one of the iconoclastic and irreverent 
“younger generation,” even such a study as this can make Emer- 
son the central figure. Our intellectual life in America, this critic 
maintains, has had several marked stages. First, came the 
“Origins of the American Mind” with three typical thinkers— 
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Edwards, Franklin, and Paine. Then came “The Romanticism 
of the Pioneer” voicing itself in Crévecoeur and Cooper. Finally, 
arrived “The Golden Day,” “a period that nourished men as no 
other has done in America before or since.” And the culmination 
of American culture, “the leader of these minds, the central figure 
of them all, was Ralph Waldo Emerson.” With him Mr. Mum- 
ford treats four other “Golden Day” culminations: Thoreau, 
Whitman, Hawthorne, and Melville. Then came the gathering 
twilight, “The Gilded Age” of “Pragmatic Acquiescence,” the 
era more and more of the “hack writer, purveying lollypops and 
chocolate cordials to a middle-class market,” and then, with the 
disappearance of the frontier, gathering pessimism and the 
lengthening “Shadow of the Muck-rake.” 

No more thought-provoking analysis has ever been made of the 
progress of American culture or the evolution of American 
thought. If it ends in gloom and even despair, it has abundance of 
materials upon which to feed its pessimism. It is a book of bril- 
liant criticism. No survey of American literature should be under- 
taken without a careful weighing of its fundamental theses. It 
is a book that cannot be neglected. 

Frep Lewis Pattee 


THE STUDY OF IMAGINATION 


THe Pretupe, oR GrowTH oF A Poet’s Mino, dy Wii 
WorpsworTH, edited by ERNEsT DE SELINCOURT, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

Tue Roap to Xanapu, by Joun Livincston Lowes, Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

In the first of these volumes the reader finds on opposite pages 
the authorized text of “The Prelude” as it appeared in 1850, and 
the text of the poem as it was read to Coleridge the winter of 
1805-1806, a version taken from a manuscript in the possession 
of the poet’s grandson, Gordon Wordsworth, and never before 
printed. To make his work complete, Professor de Selincourt has 
recorded the variant readings of the three other existing manv- 
scripts of this poem, and of all other known drafts of any portions 
of it. With notes and an illuminating introduction, this volumes, 
of course, indispensable for any student of Wordsworth. 

What we are enabled to see in it is the poet revising, enlarging, 
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or discarding altogether many a passage; in a word, we may sur- 
rise him, pen in hand, in the very act of composition. . . . “The 
labour,” writes Professor de Selincourt, “that Wordsworth be- 
stowed on revision was at least equal to that of first composition.” 
The pages of this book amply justify that statement. Yet far more 
interesting than the changes in style, the suppressing or re-mould- 
ing of inapt lines, the altering of the weak or conventional phrase, 
are the changes we find in the poet’s mind, in his views of life. 
In the earlier version of “The Prelude” he is in the plenitude of 
his inspiration; in the later one he has become more orthodox 
in both his political and his religious beliefs; the fire burns lower. 
Which of the two versions is the finer one? In point of style, gen- 
erally the later; but the first version seems to have more ardor, 
more frankness, and less regard for its effect on its readers. 

In “The Road to Xanadu” Professor Lowes has enriched the 
» domain of scholarship and of literary criticism with his fascinating 
and highly significant study of “The Ancient Mariner,” “Kubla 
Khan,” and the workings of the imagination that produced 
them. This volume, which will become a classic, is marked by the 
| wide reading, free from all pedantry, that gives to every chapter 
something new and strange; by the flood of light it casts on two 
of the greatest poems in our language; and, above all, by its deep 
and absorbing human interest. As a study of a poet’s mind, dis- 
covering and shaping the very stuff that dreams are made on, this 
book has no rival. In no other work with which I am acquainted 
| are we so close to the hidden home of thought, so near the inner 
shrine where dwells the creative spirit; and yet, as Professor Lowes 
asserts, the mystery of poetic creation still remains. When we read 
his last pages, nothing in these poems has faded into the light of 
common day; they are more wonderful, more beautiful than they 
had appeared before because we read them with a clearer under- 
standing. 

Coleridge was an insatiable reader, and he was gifted with a 
most tenacious memory and with “an almost uncanny power of 
association.” In a note-book of ninety pages written between 1795 
and 1798—the very period in which “The Ancient Mariner” and 
“Kubla Khan” were composed—he has left what Professor Lowes 
calls a “chaos” of jottings—excerpts, comments, a phrase, a word, 
a title, from the books he had been studying. Professor Lowes 
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realized the value of this book, deciphered it, and followed Cole. 
ridge along the far wandering paths of his reading, chiefly in the 
forgotten tales of the old voyagers and explorers, where he found 
the materials for so much of these poems. For the imagination 
must have materials with which to build its world. Give it Chaps 
and it can create a universe. 

Coleridge used his materials in a remarkable way. When Ben 
Jonson lifted a few phrases from “Philostratus” and turned them 
into “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” it is a simple matter to 
show what he has done and to perceive that best of all are his own 
lines “The thirst that from the soul doth rise / Doth ask a drink 
divine.” But the mind of Coleridge did not work that way; and 
moreover, in reading those books through which Professor Lowes 
has followed him, he was not looking for materials with which to 
shape “The Ancient Mariner” or “Kubla Khan”; he was turning 
their pages absorbed in sheer delight at the strange lands and seas 
and moving accidents, and what he read sank into the deep well 
of the memory and into the deeper well of the subconscious. 

It is a commonplace that taking a hint from a friend’s dream 
and adopting Wordsworth’s suggestion that the Mariner kill an 
albatross and as a punishment be pursued by a “tutelary spirit,” 
Coleridge began to compose his masterpiece. But Professor Lowes 
is the first to show that up from the hidden memory came words 
and phrases that Coleridge had read, and with them the images 
they formed. Yet these words and phrases, in their shadowy re- 
treats, had been interwoven with others into new patterns, and 
these images had often been transformed and united with other 
images. At last we know how many an image and many a magi 
line found its way into these poems, and passages that once per- 
plexed us become as clear as day; yet their magic remains, for we 
can never understand how the shaping intelligence selects from 
the phrases and images that come trooping to its call, or come 
unsummoned, precisely what it needs, or how it can order all into 
a perfect pattern. 

These chapters deal, then, not with sources in the accepted 
sense of that term but with the psychology of poetic composition, 
an admittedly difficult subject. Never was a book better docu- 
mented; yet it is not an argument: it is exploration and discovery. 
“The Ancient Mariner” and “Kubla Khan” have the same 
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background of voyagers’ tales, but they are totally different. “To 
the making of both poems went the ceaseless, vivid flow of the 
linked images. But in ‘The Ancient Mariner,’ thinking was im- 
perially present; in ‘Kubla Khan’ it had abdicated its control.” 
Here was such a contrast as cannot be found again in English 
poetry. The balanced art of “The Ancient Mariner” throws into 
relief the dream structure of “Kubla Khan.” And if anyone wishes 
to know why, in Coleridge’s opium vision, the river Alph ran 
“Through caverns measureless to man,” let him read this book. 
Knowing his admiration for Milton, is it not possible that 
Coleridge’s 

That with music loud and long, 

I would build that dome in air 


may be a reminiscence of the building of Pandemonium, that 


Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet— 


surely a passage to strike the imagination of a poet? 

Having shown how the images were taken and transformed 
both in “The Ancient Mariner” and in “Kubla Khan,” Professor 
Lowes ends his book with a brief vindication of Coleridge. He 
has shown that “The Ancient Mariner” is not “an abnormal prod- 
uct of an abnormal nature under abnormal conditions,” as J. M. 
Robertson has phrased it; nor was “the drug to which he resorted 
as a relief from suffering . . . the special source of his literary 
immortality.” From this book Coleridge the poet emerges a 
greater figure than ever, though nothing has been extenuated. 
And greater and more mysterious appears the power of the human 
mind, for surely man is most Godlike when he too can create 
from Chaos visions of imperishable loveliness. 


Epwarp Buss REEp 


JAMES AND HAWTHORNE 
Tue Repeviious Purrran, by Lroyp Morris, Harcourt, Brace. 
Henry James, by PetHam Epcar, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tue most interesting thing about Henry James is his manipula- 
tion of the arts of fiction; whereas the work of Hawthorne almost 
yields in interest to the fascination of his personality. The reader 
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of Mr. Edgar’s book on James will hardly know what he is about 
in the first hundred pages, in which biographical items are curi- 
ously alternated with a discussion of the short stories on American 
themes. When the author once gets started, he has some illumi- 
nating things to say of the art of James. He squarely takes the 
position that James’s settling in England was determined by an 
instinct as to where his best material lay, and that his stories prove 
the rightness of his instinct. He holds, moreover, that in the pas- 
sage to his later style, as well as in the passage to his later tech- 
nique, he was moved by an equally sound instinct for what best 
suited his genius. Mr. Edgar is well aware of the extremes to 
which James was often carried by his personal idiosyncrasy. But, 
he says, James’s “choice lay between producing books that a score 
of other novelists might have written with even more entertain- 
ment for the reader, and concentrating his effort upon a type of 
work of which he only possessed the secret.” Mr. Edgar has 
clearly in mind the many technical matters involved, and it is with 
great precision and subtlety that he traces the process by which 
the novelist passed from the bald obviousness of such a book as 
“The Bostonians,” in which everything is duly labelled for us by 
the author, and we know all we need to know of the characters 
from the moment of their introduction, to the fine suggestiveness 
of, say, “The Golden Bowl,” where the situation and the char- 
acters grow by insensible degrees into something palpable and sig- 
nificant, and all, as it were, by their own expansive force. 

One test of the value of James’s art Mr. Edgar neglects to 
apply: the vitality of his ideals for fiction as shown in the practice 
of his successors. Essentially his technical ideals are those that 
have survived. The disposition of the author to efface himself, 
and, by the same token, to let his story evolve itself from within 
—a thing not dreamed of by George Eliot or Meredith—this is 
the mark of the artistic fiction of our day. The readers of James 
are few; but he has done more than any other novelist to give its 
character to present-day fiction. 

Mr. Morris is mainly interested in the personality of Haw- 
thorne. Apart from its misleading title, his book is a notable aid 
to the understanding of Hawthorne, remarkable for judicious 
skill in the choice and assembling of details that best present him, 
and on the whole most discreet and self-restrained in interpreta- 
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tion. Naturally, things will now fall into better perspective than 
| sn studies of Hawthorne dating from the nineteenth century. 
Thus Mr. Morris can see that Hawthorne was, in some respects, 
bound by the provincial prejudices of his day and country—for 
example, in his judgments upon English life. The great puzzle 
of Hawthorne’s character is that a man so robust and beautiful, 
who inspired such warm and loyal friendships, and so impressed 
all who knew him with the weight and soundness of his intellec- 
tual faculties, should, at the same time, have been so impatient of 
human contacts, so addicted to solitude, so fiercely secretive, so 
ungenerously critical in his private judgment of his intellectual 
peers. Add to this the strong suicidal tendency through a number 
of years, the recurrent periods of depression, when “life seemed 
so purposeless as not to be worth the trouble of carrying it 
further,” the pain and travail with which all his writing was done, 
and his frequent periods of sterility, and you have the unmis- 
takable stigmata of a psychotic condition. The most peculiar cir- 
cumstance of all is the mysterious decline of his health when he 
was not yet sixty and had apparently no organic disease. 

I am painting this picture much blacker than Mr. Morris does, 
| bringing together many morbid traits and leaving out of ac- 
; count the bright and genial elements of Hawthorne’s nature. Mr. 
Morris shows himself distinctly self-denying, in an age so rife in 
speculative interpretations of dead genius by the psychoanalytic 
method. The data are too scanty for the confident application of 
this method, even if literary biographers were equipped for such 
a task. But there are circumstances sufficiently striking to justify 
Mr. Morris in the suggestions which he throws out in that direc- 
tion. His picture of the Hawthorne household in Salem, whose 
5 secluded members seldom came together even for the break- 
§ ing of bread, is enough to convince anybody that Hawthorne did 
not grow up in a normal world. Indeed, one has but to read the 
introductory note to “The Scarlet Letter” to realize that no small 
element in Hawthorne’s psychic state was a feeling of soreness 
over the insignificance of a family so proud and once so important; 
and the self-depreciation in which he indulges in this address to 
the public will immediately suggest to any psychologist that pas- 
sion for distinction by which men seek to defend themselves 
against the insinuations of inferiority. No reader need be troubled 
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by such an interpretation of Hawthorne’s unconscious motives jf 
he will but consider how common is such a state with men who 
make an excellent showing in the world, and not least among mey 


of genius. 
JosepH WarrEN Beacy 


PORTRAITS IN LEADERSHIP 


Robert E. Lee, THe Sotprer, dy Sir FRepertcK Maurice, Hough. 

ton Mifflin Co. 

STATESMEN AND SOLDIERS OF THE Crivit War, dy Sie Frepericx 

Maurice, Little, Brown & Co. 

WELLINGTON, by JOHN ForteEscuE, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Warriors IN Unpress, dy F. J. Hupeston, Little, Brown & (, 
WHEN tin hats gave way to fedoras in the fall of 1918, weapons 
tarnished; even grandfather’s sword lost its glitter. Surprising 
then, that four books from across the water, as three of England's 
leading military scholars refurbish old blades, should reawaken 
our ancestral pride. 

These new portraits of old captains reveal some interesting 
parallels when considered as a group, of which the most striking 
is the recurrence of Wellington’s name. It indicates with what 
unanimity his countrymen give the Duke pre-eminence as Eng- 
land’s most illustrious commander. Americans, then, cannot be 
unresponsive to a concession as generous as it is discriminating 
when, in his “Robert E. Lee, the Soldier,” General Maurice, 
comparing the abilities and services of Lee with those of Welles 
ley, awards the laurel of leadership to our Virginian. This new 
essay lays no claim to the discovery of new material. It offers, 
however, an estimate of Lee based upon the new standards of 
generalship evolved by the World War. High as Lee’s reputation 
has always been, the author holds that these recent experiences in 
war will tend to enhance it. The research of several years is com- 
bined in a work as free from controversy as it is from technicality, 
one that should be as satisfactory to the older generation as it 
certain to inspire that of to-day. 

An appropriate sequel for readers of the foregoing is the same 
writer’s “Statesmen and Soldiers of the Civil War.” General 
Maurice, as readers of THe YaLe Review know, served in France 
as Chief of Operations on the staff of Sir Douglas Haig. He thus 
brings to the reflections of the student the practice of the accom 
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plished soldier, when he presents in this study the need for system 
‘n the conduct of war. How policy and strategy must go hand in 
hand he illustrates from the relations of Jefferson Davis with Lee 
and J. E. Johnston on the one hand and of Lincoln with Mc- 
Clellan and Grant on the other. From these he proclaims the 
need in war for organization, not merely of armies but of govern- 


ments. 


“If we are to deal effectively,” he says, “with that great evil, 
war, when it comes, then the methods of dealing with it must be 
understood by all men and women of intelligence who have the 
interests of their country at heart. If we leave the organization of 
government in time of war to be evolved by experience, then 
History tells us we shall have to buy that experience at a terrible 
price.” 

This problem of relationship between the commander in the 
field and the head of the state is one which should interest as 
earnestly missionaries for peace preservation as proponents of 


§ policy in arms, 


Mr. Fortescue’s “Wellington” is an alluring narrative by an 
authority second to none. Since Colonel G. R. F. Henderson 
passed on, leaving as his monument that classic “Life of Stone- 
wall Jackson,” the historian of the British Army has been alone 
in his sphere. No one, then, could better have filled, as he does 
with this succinct biography, the gap in the bibliography on Vic- 
torian England’s dominating figure which, according to Mr. 
Hudleston, its librarian, has hitherto existed on the War Office 
Library’s shelves. Within the space of a single volume Mr. 
Fortescue has compassed the peaks of a towering and colorful 
career. The Waterloo drama he has sketched in swift strokes to 
pass, for the greater enlightenment of most readers, to the less 
familiar field of Wellington’s influence in the politics of the 


f thirties and forties. How the eternal sameness of things seems 


with us in the following: 

“The promoters of the Reform Bill declared that it would be 
final. Wellington was under no such illusion. All reform, he said, 
would end in being radical; and since 1832 the franchise had 
been repeatedly lowered until it had become the right, practically, 
of every grown man and woman. Yet democracy, as it is called, 
has not killed the revolutionary spirit.” “We, in this year 1925,” 
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the author continues, “are passing through a long period of de. 
pression analogous to that which overclouded England for a {yj 
generation after Waterloo; and, as usual, the remedy is sought in 
constitutional or unconstitutional changes. But whether any of 
them can prove to be an effective cure is quite another matter.” 

Many who ordinarily shun histories will find unexpected pleas. 
ure in this book, but as a complement they will find laughter oy 
every page of “Warriors in Undress.” From among those stern 
old heroes who, on canvas or on the pages of campaigns, point ; 
glittering sabre towards the smoke of battle, Mr. Hudleston has 
summoned with his immense erudition those characters and 
whimsies which make certain warriors walk around again among 
their friends. The sketches, which include some of our venerated 
charter members of the Society of the Cincinnati, have a deli- 
ciousness which smacks in quaintness of Laurence Sterne, in 
sparkle of W. S. Gilbert, in satire of Anatole France, and in lingo 
of Anita Loos. 

“Warriors in Undress,” it must be said, does not mean warriors 
out of dress, as some reviewers apparently have hastened to 
suppose. There is no burlesque of arms or caparisons in Mr. 
Hudleston’s drollery, and nowhere does he deem that a commis- 
sion is incompatible with a sense of the ridiculous. The lesson of 
this rollicking book, wherein for a chapter its fun is suspended as 
the author discusses with inspiring interest his library’s growth, 
is a sound one: leadership holds a universal benevolence, humor 
gives the fighting man his brace. 

Roypen WILLIAMSON 


WOMAN’S PLACE IN SOCIETY 


ENGLIsH WoMEN IN Lire AND LetTers, by M. PHIiuirs and W.S. 
Tomkinson, Oxford University Press. 

Woman’s DitemMa, by Aice Beat Parsons, Thomas Y. Crowell. 
THe Women’s Sing, by CLEMENCE Dane, George H. Doran Co. 
Woman’s place in society in modern history falls roughly into 
three periods—the period of equality, of to-day and to-morrow; 
of the struggle for equality, which was yesterday merging into 
to-day; and the earlier period before the struggle was sensed. 
The three periods are reflected in the three volumes listed above. 

In the study by Tomkinson and Phillips of the life of English 
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women in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the authors 
have attempted the difficult and self-effacing task of presenting 
by extracts from history and literature a bird’s-eye view of what 
life meant to all ranks of women in that pre-feminist age. To 
perform the task comprehensively would stretch the study to 
library dimensions. What has been done is to present an engaging 
introduction to the reading and re-reading of history and litera- 
ture from a quickened social standpoint, to give a renewed zest to 
Richardson, Smollett, Pepys, Jane Austen, and Fielding, and 
to provide a text to hold together the remarkable collection of 
illustrations which constitute the real point of the volume. These 
—old play bills, portraits, cartoons, advertisements of schools, of 
cosmetics, of matrimonial opportunities, leaves from old cook 
books, diaries, and etiquette books—tell an astonishing tale of 
how much and how little life has changed beneath the surface of 
revolutions. 

From the peace of that age of accepted differences and inequali- 
ties, by no means devoid of compensations, one turns not uncriti- 
cally to Clemence Dane’s provocative, challenging, illogical group 
of papers on public questions. Like an echo from old suffrage days 
stand out sentences and arguments—woman is the most important 
thing in the universe, motherhood is greater than fatherhood, and 
education, religion, divorce, and capital punishment are to be con- 
sidered as peculiarly women’s problems. Back of all her argu- 
ments lies the unuttered premise of the million surplus women in 
England to-day, a condition which distorts every social and indus- 
trial problem, keeps raw the sense of sex antagonism and blocks 
the progress which will come when feminists learn to think in 
terms, not of women but of humanity. In contrast with this atti- 
tude, the similarities of men and women under modern conditions 
of society are emphasized by Mrs. Parsons, who summarizes the 
findings of half a dozen branches of science as to the relatively 
small differences between men and women in meeting the present- 
day requirements of our economic order, and discusses the prac- 
tical ways and means of adjusting ourselves to this new social 
order which measures the services of women as well as of men in 
terms of money. The city, once hailed as the hope of democracy— 
from which Miss Dane shrinks as from some monster—is now 
hailed by Mrs. Parsons as the hope of feminism, the marketplace 
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where the wife and mother can continue to sell specialized, profes. 
sional services, and purchase in return specialized home-making 
services. How to enjoy all that men have had and all that women 
have had, also, is Woman’s Dilemma. An interesting discussion; 
yet to-day when the “flapper” has taught us the wisdom of action 
without argument and without explanation, all theory and argu- 
ment concerning woman’s place in society seems a mumbling of 
words in the face of a revolution already accomplished. 


VALESKA Bar 


ASIA AND THE WESTERN WORLD 


Asia, 6y Hersert H. Gowen, Little, Brown & Co. 

Our Far Eastern AssIGNMENT, by FELtIx Mor ey, with an Intro 
duction by Henry Morcentuau, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Tue Revotrt oF Asia, dy Upton Cros, G. P. Putnam’: Sons. 

CHINA AND HER Po.iricat Entiry, by SHunst Hsu, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


THE increasing American interest in Asia, and especially in that 
section of it which we call the Far East, is evidenced by the many 
books on that region which are issuing from our presses. Of these 
the four listed above are among the best. The first, “Asia: A Short 
History from the Earliest Times to the Present Day,” as its full 
title reads, has an ambitious scope, for it is no small undertaking 
to condense the story of the largest of the continents into the com- 
pass of a medium-sized volume. Few men in this country, hov- 
ever, are so competent for the task as is Dr. Gowen, for through 
many years he has been storing in an unusually retentive memory 
a wealth of reading, and he has also been teaching in the fields 
which he covers. That he has not produced an ideal book testifies 
to the difficulty of the project. He passes over the history of the 
continent to the coming of the European in a little less than a 
fourth of his space, and in another seventy pages the narrative 1s 
brought down to the nineteenth century. The bulk of the volume, 
then, is devoted to the last hundred years—a story which has often 
been told. The only way to accomplish satisfactorily the feat 
which the author attempted was to put forth in bold relief the 
main movements, giving only enough of specific incidents to illus 
trate and make vivid the generalizations drawn. This Dr. Gowen 
has not successfully done. He speedily bewilders his reader with 
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, wealth of detail, some of it most entertainingly told, but obscur- 
ing the general trend of events. The result is a chronological com- 
pendium, which the expert may at times find useful, but which 
will often weary the wayfarer who wishes to know only i in general 
what has happened. 

A very different kind of volume is “Our Far Eastern Assign- 
ment.” The author is a newspaper man with little or no previous 
knowledge of the Far East, who made for his paper, the Baltimore 
“Sun,” a five months’ pilgrimage to Japan, China, and the Phil- 
ippines, in 1925 and 1926. Mr. Morley used his time well and 
has given us one of the best accounts we have of current condi- 
tions in the Far East. He has an excellent sense of proportion and 
arather rare skill in separating fact from rumor. He has, too, an 
engaging sympathy for each of the peoples whom he visited; he is 
eminently fair to Japanese and Chinese, as well as Filipinos. He 
is liberal, however, without being radical or sacrificing his judg- 
ment. Recent events have made parts of his section on China seem 
like ancient history, but he gives an unusually clear picture of the 
conditions that immediately preceded the startling developments 
of the past year. No current volume gives a better introduction to 
the present situation. 

A still different book is “The Revolt of Asia.” Both the paper 
jacket and the title lead the reader to expect a vivid, even lurid, 
interpretation of the “New Asia,” and he is not disappointed. 
Mr. Josef Hall (who writes under the name of Upton Close) is 
primarily a journalist and lecturer who sees in a landscape neither 
grays nor half-tones. The result is an extremely readable volume, 
but one whose generalizations the cautious will instinctively dis- 
count. Mr. Hall begins with a rapid survey of Asia from Tokyo 
to Cairo as he saw it on a journey completed only a few months 
ago. In a series of pen pictures which are not easily forgotten he 
portrays the growing restlessness under the white man’s rule. He 
then tells in thirty pages which are a remarkable, although not 
an entirely accurate, bit of summary, the story of the white man’s 
invasion and domination of Asia. He next attempts to account for 
the growing restiveness. In the remaining two-thirds of the book, 
he describes, country by country and phase by phase, the progress 
of the revolt. There is not a dull page in the volume, and there 
are surprisingly few mistakes of fact. The interpretations and 
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generalizations are often open to question, but that the maiy 
movement which Mr. Hall sets forth exists, no well-informed 
man can doubt. 

The last of the four volumes, that by Dr. Hsii, is in some re. 
spects the most interesting of them all. This is not because it js 
easy reading: it is by far the most solid of this group. The work 
bears all the earmarks of a doctoral dissertation, replete with de- 
tails and quotations and solidly buttressed by footnotes. Nor js 
the value chiefly in the topic which, as the sub-title shows, is the 
history “of China’s foreign relations with reference to Korea, 
Manchuria, and Mongolia,” a story whose later stages have often 
been recounted in English. The importance of the book is two- 
fold. First, it makes extensive use of collections of Chinese docu- 
ments which have not heretofore been available in English, and 
so gives the Chinese side of the events narrated. Second, it illus- 
trates the nationalistic convictions of the modern Chinese student 
class. Dr. Hsii indulges in no denunciations of his country’s 
enemies, but he is always quietly sure that China is right, and he 
misses no occasion to present her as a powerful empire, tempo- 
rarily under a cloud, but still great. As sober history his book 
must be used with care, but as an expression of the Chinese pos- 
tion on many questions of the last hundred years it is most 
valuable. 

K. S. Larouretrte 


A HINDU SAINT 

Tue Face oF Srtence, by Doan Gopat Muxeryjl, Dutton & Co. 
Tue West is again indebted to the brahmin, Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, for an interpretive book of Hindu life. In this last work, 
“The Face of Silence,” he has essayed a biographical study of the 
religious teacher Shree Rama Krishna, who died in 1886. India 
has produced several biographies of this great man, but from 
Western publishers we remember to have seen only such brief 
accounts as those given by his chief disciple, Swami Vivekananda, 
and by Max Miiller. 

The psychologist should find great interest in the life of Shree 
Rama Krishna, which was full of progressive psychic experiences; 
the religious man must be attracted by the sincerity of his dis 
cipline under various religious systems; and the philosopher 
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cannot but be moved by his sayings, which show a deep insight 
into the spiritual nature of man. 

Becoming as a young man a priest to the goddess Kali, his 
intense devotion carried him finally through many stages, filled 
with remarkable phenomena, to the profundities of the Vedanta. 
Later he declared that he had verified the truths claimed for 
each of the world’s great religions: indeed only in this inclusive- 
ness did he consider his revelation to be in any way unique. His 
creat significance is that he always passed beyond the theory of 
religion into the living actuality of it. Noteworthy was the free- 


} dom which was allowed to Shree Rama Krishna to work out his 


evolution in his own unusual way, not uncriticised, but not sup- 
pressed by those who disapproved. The spiritual genius who was 
the result of this freedom should indeed make us wary of at- 
tempting the suppression and control of others. It is interesting to 
read of his relations with the large group of excellent Hindu 
youth who gathered about him: especially important to the hu- 
manitarian is the chapter showing how he was able to aid the play- 
wright and actor Girish Ghose. 

If the question be asked: in what way does this book show the 
religious life of India to differ from that life as shown in the 
West, the reply would seem to be that the intensity of realization 
is greater in India, where it is not limited either to dogmaa or to 
ethical action, but permeates more fully the living being: it be- 
comes the ground consciousness, enlightening the entire life of 
man. Mr. Mukerji brings to his subject a knowledge of Hindu 
character which perhaps no foreigner could obtain, and after so 
long a residence in the West he sees Eastern life with the ad- 


vantage of fresh eyes. E. H. Brewster 


BYRON 
Lorp Byron 1n uis Letrers, edited by V. H. Corutns, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Byron, by ALBERT Brecknock, D. Appleton & Co. 
Ix Lord Ernle’s edition the number of Byron’s letters is nearly 
twelve hundred; the Dorchester collection edited by Sir John 
Murray in 1922 added some five hundred more. The sheer mass 
of the poet’s correspondence has, then, of recent years been a 
handicap to its renown, for few people have the time or occasion 
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to make themselves acquainted with eight large volumes of 
letters. There was room, therefore, for a carefully prepared ap. 
thology, and it is strange that not until now, despite the huge 
accumulation of Byroniana, has this work been undertaken. Mr 
Collins’s plan has been to select typical letters, representing each 
phase of the poet’s life. This has necessitated the inclusion of , 
good many early epistles, for Byron became famous when 
young that an unusually large number of juvenile letters were 
preserved by his friends. They exhibit him as a somewhat callow 
youth, and we would gladly wish many of them away if in their 
place could be put more of the brilliant letters of his maturity, 
During his seven-year sojourn in Italy he was able to keep in 
touch with his English friends only by occasional visits from them 
and voluminous letters to them. The nostalgia which is so p- 
thetically crossed with hatred of English society prompted him to 
write frequently and abundantly. Every aspect of his daily life 
is set forth in letters to Moore, Murray, Hobhouse, and other 
friends: his plans for poems, his theories of criticism, his relations 
with the Italian revolutionists, his memories of the past, meetings 
with acquaintances, adventures while riding or swimming, the 
quarrels of rival mistresses, conversations with learned monks 
For Byron delighted in the exhibition of his puissant personality 
at the same time that he includes that personality within the range 
of his cynicism and satire. 

If the first requisite of a perfect letter be, as is often said, a 
certain intimacy of tone, as of one friend speaking to another with- 
out chance of being overheard, then Byron is not one of the great 
English letter-writers, not to be classed with Cowper or Lamb. 
For he was conscious of the fact that the recipients of his letters 
were preserving them for posthumous publication, and he ad- 
dressed a larger audience than that assembled in the back-parlor 
of No. 50, Albemarle Street. In many there is an affectation of 
bravado, a posturing, a self-conscious exhibition of his personality. 
But in almost all the letters of the great Italian years there's, 
beyond doubt, the timbre of greatness. He was not a great poet, 
perhaps not a great man; but he was a great fact; and the fact of 
Byronism receives in the letters almost as complete expression 3 
it does in “Don Juan.” The letters are indeed the essential supple- 
ment to “Don Juan.” And just as the poem, with its half-symp2- 
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thetic, half-cynical, wholly disillusioned attitude, still makes its 
appeal to the man of the world, so would the letters make their 
appeal, could the man of the world be induced to read them. But 
seventeen hundred letters form a large order, and that is why Mr. 
Collins’s book is valuable as a substitute or as an initiation. 

The old sentimental hero-worshipping attitude towards “the 
Noble Poet” survives in Mr. Brecknock’s new biography. Despite 
the claim advanced on the title-page, there is not a single new dis- 
covery mentioned in the book, and the “light” in which Byron 
s “studied” is that of old-fashioned uncritical admiration. After 
Mr. Drinkwater’s recent biography, “The Pilgrim of Eternity,” 
there was no reason for another “Life,” at least in our time, unless 
genuine discoveries had altered our interpretation of the poet’s 
character and career. Not only has Mr. Brecknock nothing new 
to offer, but he disregards the new evidence with regard to the 
central “problem” of Byron’s life. Mr. Drinkwater boldly and 
candidly faced that problem in his extraordinarily fair-minded 
opening chapter. With that chapter the interested reader may 
compare Mr. Brecknock’s disingenuous discussion of Byron’s rela- 


tions with Mrs. Leigh. To say, as Mr. Brecknock does, that after 


the publication of Lord Lovelace’s “Astarte” “once again the 
charge [i.e., that made by Mrs. Stowe] was disproved” is to 
stultify one’s claim to be regarded seriously as a competent 


biographer and critic. SAMUEL C. CHEW 


SCIENCE AND SCIENTISTS 


THe ANATOMY OF SCIENCE, by GILBERT Newton Lewis, Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 

Darwin, by GAMALIEL BrapForp, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Essays IN PopULAR SciENCE, by JuLIAN Hux ey, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Impressions OF Great Natura.ists, dy Henry FairFIeELpD Os- 
BORNE, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tuese are four delightful and instructive books. 
“The Anatomy of Science,” by the distinguished and gifted 


| chemist at the University of California, Professor G. N. Lewis, 


conceals under this title a course of eight lectures delivered at 
Yale University in 1926. The first six lectures deal with funda- 
mental notions of mathematics, of space and geometry, time and 
motion, matter and light, with a passing reference to entropy. 
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The seventh and eighth give the author’s view of the nop. 
mathematical sciences and of life, body, and mind. 

The last two will no doubt be most enjoyed by the average 
reader as they are easier of comprehension than the first six, and 
the ideas they contain are stimulating. But all are written in as 
lucid a manner as the material permits, for it is a difficult task to 
present in a comprehensible fashion modern, or non-Euclidean, 
geometry which deals with apparent impossibilities, or with more 
than three dimensions. Professor Lewis comes nearer to succes 
than most who have attempted it. It cannot, however, te 
said that he really makes relativity comprehensible. Whether this 
is due to the fact that the nature of the subject is such that it 
cannot be made clear to the ordinary man, or whether it is due 
to the fact that only the very exceptional author can present it ina 
simple fashion for those not trained to think along these lines 
and not well acquainted with the language and terms employed, 
is uncertain, but it is probable that the latter difficulty is an 
almost insurmountable one. At any rate, Professor Lewis makes 
a brave attempt. 

In the two last lectures, he combats the mechanistic interpre- 
tation of living processes and beings. “The observation of animate 
nature leads to the almost irresistible conviction that here emerges 
into our perception a new element, alien to the randomness that 
characterizes the physical sciences; indeed that living creatures 
are cheats in the game of physics and chemistry.” He means that 
living things exercise choice. He thinks that the second law of 
thermodynamics, the entropy law, does not apply to them. They 
have a method for escaping the tendency to obliteration of poter- 
tial differences. “They breast the great stream of apparently irre- 
versible processes.” It is the mental peculiarities of living things 
which are their most distinctive characteristic. The element of 
choice, which characterizes living things, is identified with free 
will. The foundations of the mental are probably to be found in 
the physical and inanimate as well as in the animate world. Pro- 
fessor Lewis will find many biologists who will sympathize with 
his views in their field. The book as a whole is most interesting. 

The “Essays in Popular Science,” by Julian Huxley, professor 
of zodlogy in the University of London, make enjoyable reading. 
I am afraid, however, that his answer to the question of “Why 
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more boy babies die than girls,” will leave the average reader still 
wondering. The first essays of the book are distinctly inferior to 
the last. The best are “The Frog and Biology” and “The Tad- 
pole.” These are masterpieces of lucid exposition. The author’s 
style in these, although quite different from that of T. H. Hux- 
ley, his grandfather, nevertheless has the qualities of simplicity, 
| clarity, and logic which that of the elder Huxley so beautifully 
cxemplifid The article on the religion of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley and the review of the “History of Science” are both well 
written and able. The first articles, on “Heredity” and “The De- 
termination of Sex,” present in a non-critical way only the most 
widely held current view of inheritance, and the jargon of terms 
employed, few of which are defined, is very difficult for the non- 
geneticist to follow. The facts given, however, are interesting in 
themselves. The book as a whole is well worth having and is both 
entertaining and stimulating. 

At the present time when evolution is under such general at- 
tack in the benighted parts of America, a book on the broad 
principles of Darwin’s work and, above all, on the personality of 
the great founder of the evolutionary theory, written by one who 
is not himself a naturalist but only a sympathetic and intelligent 
layman, is particularly timely. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford in his 
“Darwin” has done a remarkably fine piece of work. The person- 
ality of Darwin he presents in a most absorbing manner; the quali- 
ties of his greatness, his high character, his one or two minor 
faults or foibles, are all portrayed with many happy illustrations 
in the form of quotations from Darwin’s letters. It is one of the 
best biographies which has appeared. There is little to criticise in 
the book, but on page 96 where Mr. Bradford ascribes to love of 
fame the driving force of scientific men, he shows that he really 
does not understand their spirit. He quotes Darwin a page or two 
later in testimony directly against this conclusion: “You do me 
injustice when you think that I work for fame; I value it to a 
certain extent; but, if I know myself, I work from a sort of in- 
stinct to try to make out the truth.” And every scientific man will 
agree that this is the case. 

The autobiographic foreword of Professor Osborne’s book says: 
“There is no joy like the joy of creative work. All great men are 
creative, and among the greatest men are the creative naturalists 
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from Aristotle to Darwin, whose self-effacing lives and enduring 
works are our precious possessions. I like a naturalist better thay 
a scientist, because there is less of the ego in him, and in a natural. 
ist like Darwin the ego entirely disappears and through his vision 
we see Nature with the least human aberration. These ‘Impres. 
sions’ may show the young and aspiring naturalists of our day 
that in the highest creative vision there is the least of self and 
the most of Nature.” 

Those who know Professor Osborne, or were his students, will 
probably most enjoy this foreword. He is himself an inspiring 
example, for his philosophical insight, wide biological interests, 
broad culture, immense industry, and accomplishment in his own 
field, his civic activities and the important part he has played in 
the creation of the American Museum of Natural History. Any- 
thing he writes of his experiences of life and men will be eagerly 
read. Of the various sketches of the great men he knew, I like bes 
the one about John Muir. That about Roosevelt is very amusing; 
and it is well for the younger generation to know Leidy, Cope, 
and Marsh. There is not a dull page in the book; and many good 
and good-natured anecdotes illustrate the foibles of the different 
men, while their strength is brought out clearly by one who is 
able to appreciate and criticise justly their work. It is a treat to 
have these addresses and articles, hitherto scattered or unpub- 
lished, brought together in one volume. Wallace, Darwin, Hur- 
ley, Balfour, Pasteur, Leidy, Cope, Muir, Burroughs, Roosevelt, 
Bryce, Howard Crosby Butler. What a splendid list! How fortu- 


nate is anyone who has seen and known such men as these! 


A. P. Maruews 


FRENCH ROMANTICS 


GAUTIER AND THE Romantics, by J. G. PaALAcHE, Viking Press. 
BAUDELAIRE, translated by ARTHUR Symons, 4. & C. Boni. 
Victor Huco, dy WituiriaM F. Giese, Dial Press. 
Memorrs oF Leon Daupet, edited and translated by ARTHUR 
KincsLanp Griccs, Dial Press. 
CERTAINLY the interest in French literature is not abating in 
America. Moreover, many people to-day, who have only 2 
limited acquaintance with the original language, are intelligently 
willing to admit that they get more in reading about French 
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literature in English than in French. Therefore these four vol- 
umes should be warmly welcomed. 

|. G. Palache—already known as the author of “Four Novel- 
ists of the Old Regime”—gives us to-day “Gautier and the 
Romantics.” According to French estimate, this book would be 
called “un livre qui n’est pas écrit.” A respectable amount of in- 
formation (from interesting sources which are given in a bibliog- 
raphy at the end of the volume) is delivered in a more or less 
haphazard fashion, and with the idea of entertaining rather than 
of enlightening. The author does not go very much deeper than 
literary gossip; and some of his dogmatic statements are discon- 
certing; others again are hardly flashes of originality, as when 
D he says of the “Capitaine Fracasse”: “The events narrated in the 
novel are not historical”; or “The Romanticists profited by a vast 
variety of foreign influence.” Yet in reaching the last page, one 
has a rather vivid impression of that period of French literature 
which witnessed the doom of romanticism and the advent of 
realism—a period full of life, and if not perhaps offering big 
encounters like the earlier Bataille d’Hernani, or the later violent 
| strife around the roman expérimental, certainly a period full of 
' violent skirmishes, with Baudelaire, Flaubert, and the Goncourts 
as protagonists alongside of Gautier. 

Mr. Symons has won fame already as a translator by his 
/ Catullus and by his Verlaine. He is now trying his hand at the 
harder task of rendering Baudelaire into English. Let us first of 
all praise him for his wisdom in not attempting to define once 
more Baudelaire’s poetry. What can be done after Gautier’s 
remarkable preface to the “Fleurs du Mal,” Bourget’s criticism in 
his “Essais de Psychologie,” and Brunetiére’s in his “Evolution 
de la Poésie Lyrique”—three points of view, of the artist, the 
psychologist, and the moralist? 

On his translation Symons worked, as he says, with these words 
of Rossetti in his mind: “The only true motive for putting poetry 
into a fresh language must be to endow a fresh nation, if possible, 
with one more possession of beauty.” His work is one of love, and 
one must hesitate to pass judgment on it. Only this need be said: 
) the prose of “Petits Poémes en Prose” and of “Paradis Arti- 
} ficiels” comes out well, and we see the possibility of communion 

with Baudelaire’s deepest thought, even through the medium of 
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the English language. With regard to the translation of the 
poems of the “Fleurs du Mal,” one feels at times a little dis. 
turbed, the rhythm being lost or the sense crippled. 

The volume by Mr. Giese leaves one in a mood of profound 
depression. Not because one need fear that these three hundred 
and fifteen closely printed pages of anathemas may seriously 
harm Victor Hugo’s fame—there have always been, and probably 
always will be, people who try to force their own dislikes on the 
public, and who forget Boileau’s wise words in connection with 
Perrault’s naive attempt to force Homer into oblivion. No, Victor 
Hugo can stand that, and a good deal more. The sense of depres- 
sion has another cause. Here is a man entrusted with the fine task 
of revealing beauty to young souls who are eager to enjoy the 
world, to drink its delights; and he preaches to them: “Do not 
let yourself be seduced by the beautiful, look at the ugly; feed 
on it, and hate!” Not even the powerful inspiration of some of 
the finest poems of the “Légende des Siécles” can he allow to 
stand without trying to scratch them. Mr. Giese gathers together 
all the old clichés by which jealous rivals, political or philo- 
sophical opponents, and surly critics have tried in the past to pull 
down Victor Hugo from his pedestal: “plebeian mind,” “bour- 
geois spirit,’ “commonplace philosophy,” mere écho sonore, 
“not refined.” And of course he does not let go by the chance of 
acting the great Censor, and passing judgment over the private 
life of a fellow mortal. Be sure he forgets nothing; and he 
spreads out his causes for bad humor, he repeats them, he polishes 
them, he accumulates quotations from Hugo and Hugo’s enemies 
—and he interprets in terms of horror the most innocent, if not 
the prettiest, things. The worst of it is, he does it in the name of 
good Christian ethics. Some had thought we had done with the 
old Puritan style, but in this book one sees that Bernard Shaw 
still has a message for some of us. 

To this volume, Léon Daudet’s “Memoirs” affords a sharp 
contrast. Here every line makes exhilarating reading. The mem- 
oirs are presented from a certain angle, namely, that of reaction- 
ary political opinions, which will appeal to very few readers (they 
do not appeal at all to the writer). But you see the point; you se 
why Daudet writes what he writes. Take his occasional references 
to Clemenceau. They are relevant; not one moment have you the 
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sensation of someone scratching (as Mr. Giese scratches at Hugo), 
hut of someone hitting. Here is a man of bone and flesh facing 
another man of bone and flesh. Clemenceau is attacked at first for 
his “anti-clerical mania” (hit him!); in later years he is attacked 
as an abominable “Dreyfusard” (hit him again!); and then, 
much later again, Daudet clearly sees “the hand of Providence” 
when Clemenceau becomes the “instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty to crush the enemies of France” (hurrah! ). The selec- 


> tions are well made, and the translation is very alert. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 


LIFE IN THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


Down THE SANTA FE Trait AND InTO Mexico, dy Susan SHELBY 
MacorFin, edited by Sretta M. Drumm, Yale University Press. 

Acoma, THE Sky Crry, by Mrs. Witxiiam T. Sepcwick, Harvard 
University Press. 

Tue CowBoy AND HIs INTERPRETERS, by DouGias Brancn, D. 
Appleton &F Co. 

Tue SaGaA oF Bitty THE Kip, by WaLTER Nose Burns, Doubdle- 
day, Page & Co. 


" Or the many thousand tourists who go westward through Santa 


Fé this season, very few will make any effort to recall the hard- 
ships of the similar journey which Mrs. Susan Shelby Magoffin 
made eighty years ago. How many, indeed, will think at all of 


p the old life of the Southwest as it is revealed in the four books 


here reviewed? Frontier travel was once hard upon even athletic 


_ and adventurous men; what the long journey meant to women 


in 1847 we prefer not to think. Mrs. Magoffin’s travel diary 


_ forces one to look at the frontier through the eyes of a cultivated 


woman; and the view is not so attractive as that given in “The 
Orphan Angel.” After a brief honeymoon visit in New York and 
Philadelphia, the eighteen-year-old bride set out with her hus- 


» band on what was ostensibly a trading expedition bound for Santa 


Fé. In reality, her brother-in-law, the leader of the expedition, 
Was a government agent entrusted with the difficult task (which 
he successfully performed) of peacefully winning New Mexico 
to the American cause. The historical significance of the expedi- 
tion is best brought out in Miss Drumm’s excellent introduction. 
The chief interest of the diary for the lay reader is in its human 
qualities. The Kentucky lady was, as we now say, a good sport. 
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She never complained of the hardships, which ranged from 
mosquitoes to Indian alarms and the dangers of actual war in 
hostile country. The later stages of her journey were saddened 
by illness and by the death of her new-born baby at Bent’s Fort, 
but she never complained. One notes, however, a gradual deepen- 
ing of her naturally strong religious feeling. Although the diary 
has few literary merits beyond its sincerity and straightforward. 
ness, one lays it aside with a strong feeling of admiration for the 
plucky Kentucky wife who accompanied her husband on the 
long and dangerous journey. 

Historians, novelists, and travellers have familiarized us with 
the Indian of the forest and the prairie, but the very different red 
man of the pueblos has found few interpreters. In “Acoma, the 
Sky City,” Mrs. Sedgwick has told the story—as complete 2s 
modern research has been able to make it—of one of the most 
interesting of these Indian cities. The book opens with a charm- 
ing description of Acoma and the New Mexico mesa country, and 
is illustrated with many new photographs. The known history of 
Acoma consists principally of a few romantic episodes—which 
lose nothing in Mrs. Sedgwick’s retelling—the conquest of the 
sky city by Ofiate, the legend of good Father Ramirez, Popé’s 
revolt, and the wonder-working picture of San José. Mrs. Sedg- 
wick believes that, on the whole, the Spanish rule was wiser than 
the American. “One is forced to conclude,” she says, “that we 
have not yet, as the governing race, really understood the task or 
the responsibility that we assumed in taking over as wards human 
beings with an individuality highly sensitive and highly de- 
veloped. If the two paths so long travelled at cross purposes by 
the two races shall ever converge and become but one, we may be 
sure the gain will not be all to the Indian. His poetry, his art, his 
music, his religion, are all fraught with infinite suggestions from 
which the white man may well learn to his profit.” 

The most valuable feature of Mr. Branch’s “The Cowboy and 
his Interpreters” lies not in his excellent description of the cattle- 
man’s way of life, for others have described it well, but in his 
account of the cowboy’s réle in legend and literature. He shows 
the result of an unequal struggle between two traditions. On the 
one hand, there are the dime-novels and their more expensive 
but no more valuable modern successors, the cheap magazines, and 
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the motion pictures—all representing a cowboy who, one may 
almost say, never existed. On the other hand, we have had a 
small minority of conscientious writers like Charlie Siringo and 
Andy Adams, cowboys to the manner bred, who describe the cattle 
country as they know it in soberer colors. Mr. Branch closes his 
book with a chapter on the novels of Andy Adams, whom those 
who know best regard as the one novelist who has completely 
realized the life of the old-time cowboy. 

“The Saga of Billy the Kid” is well named; it is a rattling good 
story and has most of the merits of a real saga: the Kid is a 
modern counterpart of Grettir the Strong, hero of the famous 
Icelandic saga. Mr. Burns has retold the story with a keen eye 
for all possible narrative effects. The locale stands out vividly; 
the characters are well drawn and effectively contrasted; and the 
plot is as carefully articulated and graduated as that of a Steven- 
sonian romance. One may, however, quarrel with Mr. Burns a 
little for idealizing a desperado who had nothing remarkable 
about him except a “genius for depopulation.” Mr. Burns permits 
himself an occasional phrase referring to his hero, like the “senti- 
ment of knightly devotion,” which indicates that he admires the 


| Kid extravagantly. Mr. Branch, who sees in Sam Bass the genuine 


outlaw hero of the range country, speaks of the Kid as “a callow, 
vicious youth, an out-and-out killer.” He adds, “The cow- 
country had no sympathy for his sort”; and by way of proof he 
offers the following ballad, which may serve to remind us that 
the cowboy himself was of a very different type from the des- 
perado: 

Billy was a bad man, 

And carried a big gun; 

He was always after greasers 

And kept ’em on the run. 


He shot one every morning, 

For to make his morning meal; 
And let a white man sass him, 

He was shore to feel his steel. . . . 


But one day he met a man 
Who was a whole lot badder; 
And now he’s dead, 


And we ain’t none the sadder. 


Jay B. HussBetr 








LETTERS AND COMMENT 
GARRICK GOES TO THE PLAY IN PARIS 


By Ry tuts Ctarr ALEXANDER 


OMEWHERE ina hidden corner of England, gathering dust 

for nearly a hundred and fifty years, there has existed a diary 
written by David Garrick. What was its fate after the great actor’s 
death and until it fell into a collector’s hands in 1899 remains 2 
mystery. None of his biographers ever saw this manuscript, 
though Fitzgerald took note of the fact that Garrick himself had 
mentioned it, and regretted its apparent loss. In 1915, it was 
purchased in London by Mr. Harry Houdini. Recently it was 
bought by Mr. Messmore Kendall of New York City, who is per- 
mitting its publication. It will soon be brought out by the Oxford 
University Press. 

In this interesting notebook, Garrick records his impressions of 
his first visit to Paris, which took place in the summer of 1751. 
He spent his days in churches, hospitals, museums, public build- 
ings, and his evenings at the theatre. Many of his comments upon 
people and things are illuminating, throwing light particularly 
upon the state of the French theatre in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. It is not surprising to learn that on the first three 
nights after his arrival, Garrick went successively to the Comédie 
Frangaise, the Comédie Italienne, and the Opera. As will be seen 
from the following entries, his impressions of the performances 
he witnessed were none too favorable: 

Fryday May 24th 
We went to the Comedie Francaise dans les premiere Loges. The play 
was Molier’s L’Ecole des Maris, very ill acted but as a new Tragedy 
call’d Zares was acted for the first time the night before, & by the best 
actors, we saw none but the inferior ones in this Play—the petite Piece 
was Le Magnifique (by La Motte as they told me) taken from La Fon- 
taine, an indifferent farce, & worse acted. .. . 


NB The Appearance of the house was not so bad as I expected from the 
report of others, the glass branches give it a rich look, but the cancles 
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nstead of lamps at the front of the stage are very mean & the building on 
the stage wholly destroys all vraysemblance (as the french call it) & with 
al] their perfection, occasions ten thousand absurdities—they have but one 
piece of musick before the play & they have only 8 or at most 10 hands in 
their Orchestra. 

[ am not certain there is not an advantage to the actors & audience from 
the shape of their theatres— 


Saturday May 25th 
_. . We went this evening to the Comedie Italliene & saw Mari- 
vaux’s fausse Suivante with an Entertainment of Dancing call’d Le May, 
the first was acted much better than L’Ecole des Maris but the Dancing 
w{hi]ch was great success & much approv’d of, would have been hiss’d 
off the English Stage— 


Sunday May 26th 

[ waited upon Lady Sandwich, was very politely receiv’d by her Lady- 
[shi]p; she is a woman of great vivacity (tho very old) & of great parts; 
& tho much us’d to the french and their customs, knows all their foibles, 
& retains the sentiments of an English woman—I am to send her L[or ]d 
Orrery’s Pliny We went this Evening to the Opera; a very raw Enter- 
tainment to me; the scenes were well conducted & had a good Effect the 
habits seemingly rich, the singers & dancers very numerous; but the sing- 
ing abominable to me, & the dancing very indifferent. 


He went more than once to the Opera, which continued to bore 
him, and to the Comédie Italienne, where he was better enter- 
tained. Of the latter theatre and its actors he writes under the date 
of June 1: “The stage of Comedie Italliene is like ours behind 
the Curtain not so deep nor broad but the wings & Flys seem’d 
to me to work on the same principle—the Green Room a wretched 
Hole. The Arleguin is a Genius in his way, but has many faults & 
was often into gross buffoonery.” Garrick was still more fre- 
quently a spectator at the Comédie Frangaise where he saw plays 
by Thomas Corneille, Destouches, Racine, and others. He was 
pleased by the good acting of Madame Clairon in Corneille’s 
“Ariane” and displeased by the behavior of the audience—“Not- 
withstanding all the Reports we have had of the great decency & 
politeness of a french Audience,” he says, “yet in the middle of 
the strongest & best scenes of Arianne, they laugh’d at a messenger 
who brought news of Theseus, because he happen’d to be one who 
acted in Comedy—this was repeated at 3 different times in the 
same play for nothing at all—” He also saw at the Comédie 
Francaise, besides the “Ecole des Maris,” Moliére’s “Tartuffe” 
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and “Femmes Savantes”; and he laments that “Moliére’s Come. 
dies scarcely bring a house & are generally acted by the inferiour 
actors; Novelty is the greatest incitement to fill the house.” 

The notes in the diary on the acting, as might be expected, are 
more detailed and acute than those on the plays. Garrick appears 
to have sensed the genius of two rising young “stars”: the new 
actor Lekain, who seemed to him “to have feeling and spirit”, 
and the actress Clairon, whom he praises several times, once with 
these reservations: “Claron has powers but owtree in the Parts of 
her Character where she might be less violent & tame in the places 
of the highest & finest passages.” Upon the older artists such as 
Grandval, who did not “touch” him and had, he thought, “no 
genius in tragedy,” and the tragedienne, Dumesnil, who had % 
face that expresses terror and despair” but was “too violent” for 
his taste, Garrick is more severe. Beside these criticisms two gen- 
eral comments that he makes may well be quoted. The first is 
from an early page of the diary: “I can form no judgment yet 
of the Genius of the Performers their manner both of speaking & 
acting being so different from what I have seen.” The second 
suggests a lack of international understanding on the part of the 
French which a reader of this English artist’s diary will have 
reason to remember is not exclusively confined to that nation: 
“T[ad]y Sand[wic]h told me that the French cant bear the least 
comparison with us but tho they are fond of our language & of 
knowing the state of our Arts & Litterature, yet they are in the 
general always carping & shewing the great distance there is from 
us to their Perfection—” 








